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CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 


THE END OF MY ADVENTURES AMONG TIE BLACKS, 


ERE I to give vent to that Garrulity which grows upon us Veterans 


with Gout and the Gravel, and the kindred Ailments of Age, this 
Account of my Life would never reach beyond the record of Boyhood. 
For from the first Fiower of my freshest childhood to the time that I 
hecame toward to the more serious Business of this World, I think I could 
set down Day by Day, and well-nigh Hour by Hour, all the things that 
have occurred to me. Howis it that I preserve so keen a Remembrance of 
a little lad’s joys and sorrows, when I can scarcely recall how many times 
I have suffered Shipwreck in later age, or tell how many Sansfoy Mis- 
creants, caring’ neither for Heaven or man a Point, I have slain? Nay, 
from what cause does it proceed that I, upon whom the broken reliques 
of my Schoolmaster’s former Cruelty are yet Green, and who can conjure 
up all the events that bore upon my Running away into Charlwood 
Chase, even to the doggish names of the Blacks, their ribald talk, and 
the fleering of the Women they had about them, find it sore travail to 
remember what I had for dinner yesterday, what friends I conversed 
with, what Tavern I supped at, what. news I read in the Gazette? But 
tis the knowledge of that overweening Craving to count up the trivial 
Things of my Youth that warns me to use despatch, even if the chronicle 
of my after doings be but a short summary or sketch of so many Perils 
‘by Land and Sea. And for this manner of the remotest things being the 
more distinct and dilated upon, let me put it to a Man of keen vision, if, 
whirling along a High Road in a rapid carriage, he has not marked, first, 
that the Palings and Milestones close by have passed beneath him 
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in a confused and jarring swiftness; next, that the Trees, Hedges, &c. 
of the middleplan (as the limners call it) have moved slower and with 
more Deliberation, yet somewhat Fitfully, and encroaching on each 
other’s outlines; whereas the extreme distance in Clouds, Mountains, 
far-off Hill-sides, and the like, have seemed remote, indeed, but station- 
ary, clear, and unchangeable; so that you could count the fissures in the 
hoar rocks, and the very sheep still feeding on the smooth slopes, even 
as they fed fifty years ago? And who (let his later life have been ever 
so fortunate) does not preferably dwell on that sharp prospect so clearly 
yet so light looming through the Long Avenue of years ? 

It was not, I will frankly admit, a very righteous beginning to a 
young life to be hail-fellow well-met with a Gang of Deer-stealers, and to 
go careering about the King’s Forest in quest of Venison which belonged 
to the Crown. Often have I felt remorseful for so having wronged his 
Majesty (whom Heaven preserve for the safety of these distraught king- 
doms); but what was I, an’ it please you, todo? Little Boy Jack was 
just Little Boy Beggar; and for want of proper Training he became 
Little Boy Thief. Not that I ever pilfered aught. I was no Candle- 
snuffer filcher, and, save in the matter of Fat Bucks, the rest of our Gang 
were, indeed, passing honest. Part of the Venison we killed (mostly with 
a larger kind of Bird-Bolt, or Arbalest Crossbow, for through fear of the 
keepers we used as little powder and ball as possible) we ate for our Sus- 
tenance ; for rogues must eat and drink as well as other folks. The 
greater portion, however, was discreetly conveyed, in carts covered over 
with garden-stuff, to the market-towns of Uxbridge, Windsor, and Read- 
ing, and sold, under the coat-tail as we called it, to Higglers who were 
in our secret. Sometimes our Merchandise was taken right into London, 
where we found a good Market with the Fishmongers dwelling about 
Lincoln’s Inn, and who, as they did considerable traffic with the Nobility 
and Gentry, of whom they took Park Venison, giving them Fish in ex- 
change, were not likely to be suspected of unlawful dealings, or at least 
were able to make a colourable pretext of Honest Trade to such Con- 
stables and Market Conners who had a right to question them about their 
barterings. From the Fishmongers we took sometimes money and some- 
times rich apparel—the cast-off clothes, indeed, of the Nobility, birthday 
suits or the like, which were not good enough for the Players of Drury Lane 
and Lincoln’s Inn, forsooth, to strut about in on their tragedy-boards, 
and which they had therefore bestowed upon their domestics to sell. For 
our Blacks loved to quit their bewrayed apparel at supper-time, and to 
dress themselves as bravely as when I first tasted their ill-gotten meat at 
the Stag o’ Tyne. From the Higglers, too, we would as willingly take 
Wine, Strong Waters, and Tobacco, in exchange for our fat and ‘lean, as 
money ; for the Currency of the Realm was then most wofully clipped and 
defaced, and our Brethren had a wholesome avoidance of meddling with 
Bank Bills. When, from time to time, one of us ventured to a Market- 
town, well made-up as a decent Yeoman or Merchant’s Rider, ‘twas 
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always payment on the Nail and in sounding money for the reckoning. 
We ran no scores, and paid in no paper. 

Tt was long ere I found out that the Wagon in which I had travelled 
from the Hercules’ Pillars, to be delivered over to Gnawbit, was conducted 
by one of the most trusted Confederates of our Company; that he took 
Venison to town for them, and brouglit them back the Account in specie 
or needments as they required. And although I am loth to think that the 
pretty Servant Maid was altogether deceiving me when she told me she 
was going to see her Grandmcther, I fancy that she knew Charlwood 
Chase, and the gentry that inhabited it, as well as she knew the Pewterer 
in Panyer Alley. He went a-pewtering no more, if ever he had been 
*prentice or done journey-work for that trade, but was neither more nor 
less than one of the Blacks, and Mistress Slyboots, his Flame, kept him 
company. Although I hope, I am sure, that they were Married by the 
Chaplain; for, rough as Iam, I had ever a Hatred of Unlawful Passions, 
and when I am summoned on a Jury, always listen to the King’s Procla- 
mation against Vice and Immorality with much gusto and savour. 

I stayed with the Blacks in Charlwood Chase until I grew to be a 
sturdy lad of twelve years of age. I went out with them and followed 
their naughty courses, and have stricken down many a fat Buck in my 
time. Ours was the most jovial but the most perilous of lives. The 
Keepers were always on our track; and sometimes the Sheriff would call 
out the Posse Comitatis, and he and half the beef-fed tenant-farmers of the 
country-side would come horsing and hoofing it about the glades to catch 
us. For weeks together in each year we dared not keep our rendezvous 
at the Stag, but were fain to hide in Brakes and Hollow Trees, listening 
to the pursuit as it grew hot and heavy around us; and often with no 
better Victuals than Pig’s-meat and Ditch-water. But then the search 
would begin to lag; and two or three of the great Squires round about 
being well terrified by letters written in a liquid designed to counterfeit 
Blood, with a great Skull and Cross-bones scrawled at the bottom, the 
whole signed “Captain Night,” and telling them that if they dared to 
meddle with the Blacks their Lives should pay for it, we were left quiet 
for a season, and could return to our Haunt, there to feast and carouse 
according to custom. Nor am I slow to believe that some of the toler- 
ance we met with was due to our being known to the County Gentry as 
stanch Tories, and as stanch detesters of the House of Hanover (I speak, 
of course, of my companions, for I was of years too tender to have any 
politics). We never killed a Deer but on the nearest tree some one of us 
out with his Jack-knife and carved on the bark of it, “Slain by King 
James’s order;” or, if there were no time for so long a legend, or the 
Beast was stricken in the Open, a simple K. J. (which the Hanover Rats 
understood well enough, whether cut in the trunk or the turf) sufficed. 
The Country Gentlemen were then of a very furious way of thinking 
concerning the Rights of the present Illustrious House to the Throne 3 
but Times do alter, and so likewise do Men’s Thoughts and Opinions, 
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and I dare swear there is no Brunswicker or Church of England man 
more leal at this present writing than John Dangerous. 

Captain Night, to whom I was a kind of Page or Henchman, used 
me with much tenderness. Whenever at supper the tongues grew too 
loosened, and wild talk, and of the wickedest, began to jingle among the 
bottles and glasses, he would bid me Withdraw, and go keep company 
for a time with Mistress Slyboots. Captain Night was a man of parts 
and even of letters; and I often wondered why he, who seemed so well 
fitted to Shine even among the Great, should pass his time among Rogues, 
and take the thing that was not his. He was often absent from us for 
many days, sometimes for nigh a month; and would return sunburnt and 
travel-stained, as though he had been journeying in Foreign Parts. He 
was always very thoughtful and reserved after these Gaddings about; 
and Mistress Slyboots, the Maid, used to say that he was in Love, and 
had been playing the gallant to some fine Madam. But I thought other- 
wise : for at this season it was his custom to bring back a Valise full to 
the very brim of letters and papers, the which he would take Days to 
read and re-read, noting and seemingly copying some, but burning the 
greater portion. At this season he would refrain from joining the Gang, 
and honourably foreswore his share of their plunder, always giving Mother 
Drum a broad piece for each night’s Supper, Bottle, and Bed. But when 
his pressing business was over, no man was keener in the chase, or brought 
down the quarry so skilfully as Captain Night. He loved to have me 
with him, to talk to and Question me; and it was one day, after I had 
told him that the Initial letter D was the only clue to my Grandmother’s 
name, which I had seen graven on her Coffin-plate, he must needs tell me 
that if she were Madam (or rather the Lady) D—, I must needs, as a 
Kinsman, be D— too, and that he would piece out the name, and call me 
Dangerous. So that I was Little Boy Jack no more, and John Dangerous 
I have been from that day to this. Not but what my Ancestry and Be- 
longings might warrant me in assuming another title, than which—so far 
as lineage counts—Bourbon or Nassau could not rank much higher. But 
the name of Dangerous has pleased me alway; it has stood me in stead in 
many a hard pass, and I am content to abide by it now that my locks are 
gray, and the walls of this my battered old tenement are crumbling into 
decay. 

Twas I alone that was privileged to stay with Captain Night when 
he was doing Secretary’s work among his papers; for, save when Mistress 
Slyboots came up to him—discreetly tapping at the door first, you may 
be sure—with a cup of ale and a toast, he would abide no other company. 
And on such days I wore not my Black Disguisement, but the better 
clothes he had provided for me,—a little Riding Suit of red drugget, silver- 
laced, and a cock to my hat like a Military Officer.—and felt myself 
as grand as you please. I never dared speak to him until he spoke to 
me; but used to sit quietly enough sharpening bolts or twisting bow- 
strings, or cleaning his Pistols, or furbishing up his Hanger and Belt, or 
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such-like boyish pastime-labour. He was careful to burn every paper that 
he Discarded after taking it from the Valise; but once, and once only, a 
scrap remained unconsumed on the hearth, the which, with my ape-like . 
curiosity of half-a-score summers, I must needs spell over, although I got 
small good therefrom. "I'was but the top of a letter, and all the writing I 
could make out ran, 

“St. Germains, August the twelfth. 

a 
and here it broke off, and baffled me. 

Whenever Captain Night went a hunting, I attended upon him ; but 
when he was away, I was confided to the care of Jowler, who, albeit much 
given to brabble in his liquor, was about the most discreet (the Chaplain 
always excepted) among the Gang. In the dead season, when Venison was 
not to be had, or was nothing worth for the Market if it had been killed, 
we lived mostly on dried meats and cured salmon; the first prepared by 
Mother Drum and her maid, the last furnished us by our good friends and 
Chapmen the Fishmongers about Lincoln’s Inn. And during this same 
Dead Season, I am glad to say that my Master did not suffer me to remain 
idle; but, besides taking some pains in tutoring me himself, moved our 
Chaplain, all of whose humane letters had not been washed out by burnt 
Brandy or fumed out by Tobacco (to the use of which he was immoder- 
ately given), to put me through a course of daily instruction. I had had 
some Latin beaten into me by Gnawbit, when he had nothing of more 
moment to bestir himself about, and had attained a decent proficiency in 
reading and writing. Under the Chaplain of the Blacks, who swore at 
me grievously, but never, under the direst forbidding, laid finger on me, 
I became a current scholar enough of my own tongue, with just sucha 
little smattering of the Latin as helped me at a pinch in some of the Secret 
Dealings of my later career. But Salt Water has done its work upon my 
Lilly’s Grammar; and although I yield to no man in the Faculty of saying 
what I mean, ay, and of writing it down in good plain English (’tis true 
that of your nominatives and genitives and stuff, I know nothing), I ques- 
tion if I could tell you the Latin for a pair of riding-boots. 

There was a paltry parcel of books at the Stag o’ Tyne, and these I 
read over and over again at my leisure. There was a History of the Per- 
secutions undergone by the Quakers, and Bishop Sprat’s Narrative of the 
Conspiracy of Blackhead and the others against him. There was Foxe’s 
Martyrs, and God’s Revenge against Murder (a very grim tome), and Mr. 
Daniel Defoe’s Life of Moll Flanders, and Colonel Jack. These, with two 
or three Play-books, and a Novel of Mrs. Aphra Behn (very scurrilous), 
a few Ballads, and some ridiculous Chap-books about Knights and Fairies 
and Dragons, made up the tattered and torn library of our house in 
Charlwood Chase. “Iwas good enough, you may say, for a nest of Deer- 
stealers. Well, there might have been a worse one; but these, I can aver, 
with English and Foreign newspapers and letters, and my Bible in later 
life, have been all the reading that John Dangerous can boast of. Which 
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makes me so mad against your fine Scholars and Scribblers, who, because 
they can turn verse and make Te-to-tum into Greek, must needs sneer at 
me at the Coffee House, and make a butt of an honest man who has been 
from one end of the world to the other, and has fought his way through 
it to Fortune and Honour. 

I was in the twelfth year of my age when a great change overtook me 
in my career. Moved, as it would seem, to exceeding Anger and impla- 
cable Disgust by the carryings-on of Captain Night and his merry men in 
Charlwood Chase, the King’s Ministers put forth a Proclamation against 
us, promising heavy Blood Money to any who would deliver us, or any one 
member of the Gang, into the hands of Authority. This Proclamation 
came at first to little. There was no sending’ a troop of horse into the Chase, 
and the husbandmen of the country-side were too good Friends of ours to 
play the Judas. We were not Highway Robbers. Not one of our band had 
ever taken to or been taken from the Road. Rascals of the Cartouche and 
Macheath kidney we Disdained. We were neither Foot-pads nor Cut- 
purses, nay, nor Smugglers nor Rick-burners. We were only Unfortunate 
Gentlemen, who much did need, and who had suffered much for our politics 
and our religion, and had no other means of earning a livelihood than by 
killing the King’s Deer. Those peasants whom we came across Feared 
us, indeed, as they would the very Fiend, but bore us no malice; for we 
always treated them with civility, and not rarely gave them the ’Umbles 
and other inferior parts of the Deer, against their poor Christenings and 
Lyings-in. And through these means, and some small money presents 
our Captain would make to their wives and callow brats, it came to pass 
that Mother Drum had seldom cause to brew aught but the smallest beer 
for morning drinking ; for though we had to pay for our Wine and Ar- 
dent Drinks, the cellar of the Stag o’ Tyne was always handsomely fur- 
nished with barrels of strong ale, which Lobbin Clout or Colin Mayfly, 
the Hind or the Plough-churl, would bring us secretly by night in their 
Wains for gratitude. I know not where they got the Malt from, but 
there was narrow a feult to find with the Brew. I recollect its savour 
now with a sweet tooth, condemned as I am to the inky Hog’s-wash 
which the Londoners call Porter; and indeed itis fit for Porters to drink, 
but not for Gentlemen. These Peasants used to tremble all over with 
terror when they came to the Stag o’ Tyne; but they were always hos- 
pitably made welcome, and sent away with full gizzards, ay, and with 
full heads too, and by potions to which the louts were but little used. 

We had no fear of treachery from these Chawbacons, but we had 
Enemies in the Chase nevertheless. Here dwelt a vagabond tribe of Bas- 
tard Verderers and Charcoal-burners, savage, ignorant, brutish Wretches, 
as superstitious as the Manilla Creoles. They were one-half gipsies, and one 
half, or perhaps a quarter, trade-fallen whippers-in and keepers that had 
been stripped of their livery. They picked up their sorry crust by burning 
of charcoal, and carting of dead wood to farmers for to consume in their 
ingles. Now and again, when any of the Quality came to hunt in the 
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Chase, the Head Keeper would make use of a score or so of them as 
beaters and rabble-prickers of the game; but nine months out of the 
twelve they rather starved than lived. These Charcoal-burners hated us 
Blacks, first, because in our sable disguise we rather imitated their own 
Beastly appearance—for the varlets never washed from Candlemas to 
Shrovetide; next, because we were Gentlemen; and lastly, because we 
would not suffer them to catch Deer for themselves in pitfalls and 
springes. Nay, a True Gentleman Black meeting a “‘Coaley,” as we 
called the charcoal fellows, with so much as a hare, a rabbit, or a pheas- 
ant with him, let alone venison, would ofttimes give him a sackful of 
sore bones to carry as wellas a game-bag. No “Coaley” was ever let to 
slake his thirst at the Stag o’ Tyne. The poor wretches had a miserable 
hovel of an inn to their own part on the western outskirts of the Chase, 
a place by the sign of the Hand and Hatchet, where they ate their rye- 
bread and drank their sour Clink, when they could muster coppers enough 
for a twopenny carouse. 

This Proclamation, of which at first we made light, was speedily fol- 
lowed by a real live Act of Parliament, which is yet, I have been told, 
Law, and is known as the “ Black Act.”* The most dreadful punish- 
ments were denounced against us by the Houses of Lords and Commons, 
and the Blood Money was doubled. One of the most noted Thief-takers 
of that day—almost as great a one as Jonathan Wild—comes down post, 
and sets up his Standard at Reading, as though he had been King Wil- 
liam on the banks of the Boyne. With him he brings a mangy Rout 
of Constables and Bailiff’s Followers, and other kennel-ranging vaga- 
bonds; and now nothing must serve him but to beg of the Command- 
ing Officer at Windsor (my Lord Treherne) for a loan of two companies 
of the Foot Guards, who, nothing loth for field-sport and extra pay, were 
placed, with their captain and all—more shame for a Gentleman to mix 
in such Hangman’s work !—under Mr. Thief-taker’s orders. He and his 
Bandogs, ay, and his Grenadiers, might have hunted us through Charl- 
wood Chase until Doomsday but for the treachery of the ‘Coaleys.” 
"Twas one of their number,—named, or rather nicknamed, “ the Beau,” 
because he washed his face on Sunday, and was therefore held to be of the 
first fashion,—who earned eighty-pounds by revealing the hour when th 
whole Gang of Blacks might be pounced upon at the Stag o’ Tyne. The 
infamous wretch goes to Aylesbury,—for our part of the Chase was in the 
county of Bucks,—and my Thief-taking gentleman from Reading meets 
him—a pretty couple; and he makes oath before Mr. Justice Cribfee 
(who should have set him in the Stocks, or delivered him over to the 
Beadle for a vagrant); and after a fine to-do of Sheriff’s business and 


* See the Statutes at Large. The Black Act was repealed mainly through the 
exertions of Sir James Macintosh, early in the present century. Under its clauses 
the going about “disguisedor blackened in pursuit of game” was made felony 
without benefit of clergy; the punishment thereof death—Eb, 
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swearing in of special constables, the end of it was, that a whole Rout of 
them, Sheriff, Javelin-men, and Headboroughs and all, with the Grena- 
diers at their back, came upon us unawares one moonlight night as we 
were merrily supping at the Stag. 

’Twas no use showing Fight perhaps, for we were undermanned, some 
of us being away on the scent, “for we suspected some foul play. The 
constables and other clodhopping Alguazils were all armed to the teeth 
with Bills and Blunderbusses, Pistols and Hangers; but had they worn 
all the weapons in the Horse Armoury in the Tower, it would not have 
saved them from shivering in their shoes when “ Hard and sharp” was the 
word, and an encounter with the terrible Blacks had to be endured. We 
should have made mince-meat of them all, and perhaps hanged up one or 
two of them outside the inn as an extra signpost. But we were not only 
unarmed, we were overmatched, my hearties. There were the Redcoats, 
burn them! How many times in my life have I been foiled and baffled 
by those miscreated men-machines in scarlet blanketing! No use ina 
stout Heart, no use in a strong Hand, no use in a sharp Sword, or a pair of 
barkers with teeth that never fail, when you have to do with a Soldier. 
Do! What are you to do with him?- There he is, with his shaven face 
and his hair powdered, as if he were going to a fourpenny fandango at 
Bagnigge Wells. There he is, as obstinate as a Pig, and as firm as a Rock, 
with his confounded bright firelock, bayonet, and crossbelts. There 
he is, immovable and unconquerable, defying the boidest of Smugglers, 
the bravest of Gentlemen Rovers, and, by the Lord Harry, he eats you up. 
Always give the Redcoats a wide berth, my dear, and the Grenadiers 
more than all. 

Unequal as were the odds, with all these Roaring Dragons, in scarlet 
baize, on our trail, we had still a most desperate fight for it. While the 
mob of Constables kept cowering in the bar-room down-stairs, crying out 
to us to surrender in the King’s name,—I believe that one poor creature, 
the Justice of Peace, after getting himself well walled up in a corner with 
chairs and tables, began to quaver out the King’s Proclamation against 
the Blacks,—the plaguy Soldiers came blundering up both pair of stairs, 
and fell upon us Billy Boys tooth and nail. ’Slid! my blood simmers 
when I think of it. Over went the tables and settles! Smash went 
trenchers and cups and glasses! Clink-a-clink went sword-blades and 
bayonets! ‘And don’t fire, my lads!” cries out the Soldier-officer to his 
Grannies. ‘ We want all these rogues to hang up at Aylesbury Gaol.” 

“‘ Rogue yourself, and back to your Mother!” cries Captain Night, very 
pale; but [ never saw him look Bolder or Handsomer. “ Rogue in your 
Tripes, you Hanover Rat!” and he shortens his sword and rushes on thie 
Soldier-officer. 

The Grenadier Captain was brave enough, but he was but a smock- 
faced lad fresh from the Mall and St. James’s Guard-room, and he had no 
chance against a steady practised Swordsman and Forest Blood, as Cap- 
tain Night was. We all thought he would make short work of the Sol- 
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dier-officer. He had him in a corner, and the Chaplain, a-top of whom 
was a Grenadier trying to throttle or capture him, or both, exclaims, 
“Give him the grace-blow, my dear; give it him under the fifth rib!” 
when Captain Night cries, “Go home to your mother, Milksop!” and he 
catches his own sword by the hilt, hits his Enemy a blow on the right 
wrist enough to numb it for a month, twists his fingers in his cravat, flings 
him on one side, and right into the middle of a punch-bowl, and then, 
upon my word, he, himself, jumps out of Window, shouting out, “ Follow 
me, little Jack Dangerous!” 

I wished for nothing better, and had already my leg on the sill, when 
two great hulking Grenadiers seized hold of me. “I'was then, for the 
first time, that I earned a just claim and title to the name of Dangerous ; 
for a little dirk I was armed with being wrested from me by Soldier num- 
ber one, who eggs on his comrade to collar the young Fox-cub, as he calls 
me, I seize a heavy Stone Demijohn full of brandy, and smash it goes on 
the head of Soldier number two. He falls with a dismal groan, the blood 
and brandy running in equal measure from his head, and the first Soldier 
runs his bayonet through me. 

Luckily, ’twas but a flesh-wound in the flank, and no vital part was 
touched. It was enough for me, however, poor Urchin,—enough to make 
me tumble down in a dead faint; and when I came to myself, I found 
that I had been removed to the bar-room down-stairs, where I made one 
of nineteen Blacks, all prisoners to the King for stealing his Deer, and 
all bound hand and foot with Ropes. 

“ Never mind their hurting your wrists, young Hempseed,” chuckled 
one of the scaldpated constable rogues who was guarding us. “ You'll 
have enough to tighten your gullet after Sizes, as sure as eggs is eggs.” 

“Nay, brother Grimstock, the elf’s too young to be hanged,” puts in 
another constable, with somewhat of a charitable visage. 

“Too young !” echoes he addressed as Grimstock. “ T'was bred in the 
bone in him, the varmint, and the Gallows Fever will come out in the 
flesh. Too young! he was weaned on rue, and rode between his Father's 
legs (that swung) i’ the cart to Tyburn, and never sailed a cockboat but 
in Execution Dock. My tobacco-box to a tester an’ he dance not on 
nothing if he comes to holding up his hand before Judge Blackcap, that 
never spared but one in the Calendar, and then ’twas by Mistake.” 

These were not very comfortable news for me, poor manacled wretch ; 
and with a great bayonet-wound in my side to boot, that had been but 
clumsily dressed by a village Leech, who was, I suspect, a Farrier and 
Cow Doctor as well. But I have always found, in this life’s whirligig, 
that when your Case is at the worst (unless a Man indeed Dies, when 
there is nothing more to be done), it is pretty sure to mend, if you lie 
quiet and let things take their chance. I could not be much worse off 
than I was, wounded and friendless and a captive; and so I held my 
tongue, and let them use me as they would. Some scant comfort was it, 
however, to find, when the battle-field was gone over, that, besides the 
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Grenadier whose crown we had cracked, another had been pistoled by 
Jowler, and lay mortally wounded, and Groaning Dismally. Poor Jowler 
himself would never pistol Foe more. He was dead; for the Men of War, 
furious at our desperate Resistance, at the worsting of their fine-fea- 
thered officer (who was mumbling of his bruised hand as a down-trodden 
Hound would its paw, and cursing meanwhile, which Dogs use not to 
do), and driven to Mad Rage by the escape of Captain Night, had fired 
pell-mell into a Group of which Jowler made one, and so killed him. A 
bullet through his brain set him clean quit of all indictments under the 
Black Act, before our Sovereign Lord the King. Likewise was it a 
matter of rejoicing for our party that, after long seeking the Traitor 
Coaley, the wretched “ Beau” was found duly strangled, and completely 
a corpse on the staircase. There was something curious about the manner 
of justice coming to this villain. The Deed had been done with no weapon 
more Lethal than an old Stocking; yet so tightly was it tied round his 
false neck, that it had to be cut off piecemeal, and even then the ribs of 
the worsted were found to be Imbedded, and to have made Furrows in 
his flesh. Now it is certain that we Blacks had not laid about us with 
old Wives’ hose, any more than we had lunged at our enemies with 
knitting-needles. There, however, was Monsieur Judas, as dead as a 
Dolphin two hours on deck. Lord, what an ugly countenance had the 
losel when they came to wash the charcoal off him! As to who had fore- 
stalled the Hangman in his office, no certain testimony could be given. 
I have always found at Sea, when any doubts arise as to the why and 
the wherefore of a gentleman’s death, that the best way to settle accounts 
is to fling him overboard; but on dry land your plaguy Dead Body is a 
sore Stumbling Block and Impediment, always turning up when it is 
not Wantéd, and bringing other Gentlemen into all kinds of trouble. 
Crowner’s Quest was held on the “ Beau;” and I only wonder that they 
did not bring it in murder against Me. The jury sat a long time without 
making up their minds, till the Parish constable ordered them in a bowl 
of Flip, upon which they proceeded to bring in a verdict of Wilful Murder 
against some person or persons unknown. I can scarcely, to this day, 
bring myself to suspect my pretty maid, that should have married the 
Pewterer, of such a bold Act, and the rather believe that it was the girl 
Grip and her Mistress that worked off the Spy and Traitor between them. 
Not that Mother Drum would have needed any assistance in the mere 
doing of the thing. She was a Mutton-fisted woman, and as strong in 
the forearm as a Bridewell correctioner. 

Oh, the dreary journey we made that morning to Aylesbury! The 
Men Blacks were tied back to back, and thrown into such carts as could 
be pressed into the service from the farmsteads on the skirts of the Chase. 
One of the constables must needs offer, the Scoundrel, to take horse and 
go borrow a cartload of fetters from the gaoler at Reading; but he was 
overruled, and Ropes were thought strong enough to confine us. There 
was no chance, alas, of any rescue; for those of our comrades who had been 
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fortunate enough through absence to avoid capture, had doubtless by this 
time scent of the Soldiers, and there was no kicking against those bright 
Firelocks and Bayonets. Yet had there been another escape. Cicely Grip 
and Mother Drum were taken, but the pretty maid I loved so for her 
kindness to me when I was Forlorn had shown a clean pair of heels, and 
was nowhere to be found. Good luck to her, I thought. Perchance she 
has met with Captain Night, and they are Safe and Sound by this time, 
and off to Foreign Parts. For in all this I declare I saw nothing Wrong, 
and held, in my baby logic, that we Blacks had all been very harshly en- 
treated by the Constables and Redcoats, and that it was a shame to use us 
so. Mother Drum, the Wench, and my poor wounded Self, were put into 
one cart together, and through Humanity, a Sergeant (for the Constables 
would not have done it) bade his men litter down some straw for us to 
lie upon. There was a ragged Tilt too over the cart; and thinks I, ina 
Gruesome manner, “The first time you rode on straw under a Tilt, Jack, 
you were going to school, and now, ’ifegs, you are going to be Hanged.” 
For it was settled on all sides, and even he with the Charitable Counte- 
nance came to be of that mind at last, that my fate was to die by the 
Cord. 

“ Why,” says one, “ you’ve half-brained Corporal Foss with the Demi- 
john; never did liquor get into a pretty man’s head so soon and so deep. 
They’ll stretch your neck for this, my poult,—they will.” 

The Sergeant interposing, said that perhaps, if interest were made for 
me, I might be spared an Indictment, and let to go and serve the King as 
a Drummer till I was old enough to carry a firelock. But at this the 
soldiers shook their heads; for Captain Poppingjay, their officer, was, it 
seems, still in a towering rage at having had his fine-lady’s hand so 
wofully mauled by Captain Night, and vowed vengeance against the 
whole crew of poachers and their whelp, as he must needs be Polite enough 
to call me. 

This Fine Gentleman had been provided with a Horse by the Sheriff, 
and, as he rode by the cart where I and Drum and the Girl were jogging 
on, he spies me under the Tilt, and in his cruel manner makes a cut at 
me with his riding wand, calling me a young spawn of Thievery and 
Rebellion. 

“You coward,” I cried in a passion; “ you daren’t do that if my 
hands were loose, and I hadn’t this baggonet-wound in me.” 

“Shame to hit the boy,”’ growled the charitable Constable, who was 
on herseback too. 

The Soldier-officer turned round quickly to see who had spoken; 
but the Sergeant, who watched him, pointed with his halbert to the 
Constable, and he returned the Captain’s glance with a sturdy mien. 
So my Fine Gentleman reins in his beast and lets us pass, eyeing his 
hand, which was all wrapped up in Bandages, and muttering that it was 
well none of his own fellows had given him this sauciness. 

The day was a dreadful one. How many times our train halted to 
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bait I know not; but this I know, that I fainted often from Agony of my 
wound and the uneasy motion of my carriage. It is a wonder that I ever 
came to my journey’s end alive, and in all likelihood never should, but 
for the unceasing care and solicitude of the two poor women who were 
with me, Prisoners like myself, but full of merciful kindness for one who 
was in a sorer strait than they. By earnest pleading did Mother Drum 
persuade the Head Constable—who, the nearer we got to gaol the more 
authority he took, and the less he seemed to think of our soldier escort— 
to allow her hands to be unbound that she might minister unto me; and 
also did she obtain so much grace as for some of the Money belonging 
unto her, and which had been seized at the Stag o’ Tyne, to be spent in 
buying of a bottle of brandy at one of our halting-places, with which she 
not only comforted herself and her afflicted Maid, but,’ mingling it with 
water, cooled my parched tongue and bathed my forehead. 

Brandy was the only medicament this good soul knew ; and more lives, 
she averred, had been saved by Right Nantz than lost by bad B. W.; 
but still brandy was not precisely the kind of physic to give a Patient 
who before Sundown was in a Raging Fever. But ’twas all one to the 
Law ; and coming at last to my journey’s end, we were all, the wounded 
and the whole, flung into Gaol to answer for it at the "Sizes. 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 
I AM VERY NEAR BEING HANGED. 


Our prison was surely the most loathsome hole that Human beings 
were ever immured in. It was a Horrible and Shameful Place, conspi- 
cuous for such even in those days, when every prison was a place of Horror 
and Shame. “T'was one of the King’s Prisons,—one of His Majesty’s 
Gaols,—the county had nothing to do with it; and the Keeper thereof 
was a Woman. Say a Tigress rather ; but Mrs. Macphilader wore a 
hoop and lappets and gold ear-rings, and was dubbed “ Madam” by her 
Underlings. Here you might at any time have seen poor Wretches 
chained to the floor of reeking dungeons, their arms, legs, necks even, 
laden with irons, themselves abused, beaten, jeered at, drenched with 
pailfuls of foul water, and more than three-quarter starved, merely for 
not being able to pay Garnish to the Gaoleress, or comply with other her 
exorbitant demands. Fetters, indeed, were common and Fashionable 
Wear in the Gaol. "Twas pleaded that the walls of the prison were so 
rotten through age, and the means of guarding the prisoners—for they 
could not be always calling in the Grenadiers—so limited, that they must 
needs put the poor creatures in the bilboes, or run the chance of their 
escaping every day in the week. Thus it came to pass, even, that they 
were tried in Fetters, and sometimes could not hold up their hands 
(weakened besides by the Gaol Distemper), at the bidding of the Clerk of 
the Arraigns, for the weight of the Manacles that were upon them. And 
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it is to the famous and admirable Mr. John Howard that we owe the 
putting down of this last Abomination. 

We lay so long in this dreadful place before a Gaol Delivery was 
made, that my wound, bad as it was, had ample time to heal, leaving 
only a great indented cicatrix, as though some Giant had forced his finger 
into my flesh, and of which I shall never be rid. Two more of our Gang 
died of the Gaol Fever before Assize time; one was so fortunate as to 
break prison, file the irons off his legs, and get clear away ; and another 
(who was always of a Melancholy turn) hanged himself one morning, in 
a halter made from strips of his blanket knotted together. The rest of 
us were knocked about by the Turnkeys, or abused by the Gaoleress, Mrs. 
Macphilader, pretty much as they liked. We were, however, not so 
badly off as some of the poor prisoners—sheep-stealers, footpads, vagrom 
men and women, and the like, or even as some of the poor Debtors— 
many of whom lay here incarcerate years after they had discharged the 
Demands of their Creditors against them, and only because they could 
not pay their Fees. We Blacks were always well supplied with money ; 
and money could purchase almost any thing in a prison in those days. 
Roast meats, and wine and beer and punch, pipes and tobacco, and playing 
cards and song-books,—all these were to be had by Gentlemen Prisoners ; 
the Gaoleress taking a heavy toll, and making a mighty profit from all 
these luxurious things. But there was one thing that money could not 
buy, namely, cleanly lodging ; for the State Room, a hole of a place, very 
meanly furnished, where your great Smugglers or ruffling Highwaymen 
were sometimes lodged, at a guinea a day for their accommodation, was 
only so much better from the common room in so far as the prisoner had 
bed and board to himself; but for nastiness and creeping things—which 
I wonder, so numerous were they, did not crawl away with the whole 
prison bodily: but’tis hard to find those that are unanimous, even ver- 
min. For all that made the Gaol most thoroughly hateful and dreadful, 
there was not a pin to choose between the State Room, the Common Side, 
and the Rat’s Larder, Clink, or Dark Dungeon, where the Poor were 
confined in wantonness, and the Stubborn were kept sometimes for punish- 
ment; for Madam Gaoleress had a will of her own, and would brook no 
incivilities from her Lodgers; so sure is it, that falling out one day on 
the disputed Question of a bottle of Aquavit on which toll had not been 
paid, she calls one of the Turnkeys and bids him clap Mother Drum into 
the Stocks (that stood in the Prison Yard) for an hour or two, for the 
cooling of ker temper. But this had just the contrary effect; for the 
whilom Hostess of the Stag o’ Tyne, enraged at the Indignity offered to 
her, did so bemaul and bewray Madam Macphilader with her tongue, 
shaking her fist at her meanwhile, that the Gaoleress in a fury clawed at 
least two handfuls of M. Drum’s hair from her head, not without getting 
some smart clapperclawing in the face; whereupon she cries out “ Mur- 
ther” and “ Mutiny” and “ Prisonrupt,” and sends post-haste for Justice 
Palmworm, her gossip indeed, and one of those trading magistrates that 
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so disgraced our bench before Mr. Henry Fielding the writer stirred up 
Authority to put some order therein. The Justice comes ; and he and the 
Gaoleress, after cracking a bottle of mulled port between them, poor 
Mother Drum was brought up before his Worship for mutinous conduct. 
The Justice would willingly have compounded the case, for Lucre was his 
only love; but ’twas vengeance the Gaoleress hankered after; and the 
end of it was that poor Mother Drum was triced up at the post that was 
by the Stocks, and had a dozen and a half from a cat with indeed but 
three tails, but that, I warrant, hurt pretty nigh as sharply as nine would 
have done in weaker hands; for ’twas the Gaoler that played the Beadle 
and laid on the Scourge. 

At length, when I was quite tired out, and, knowing nothing of the 
course of Law, began to think that we were doomed to perpetual Imprison- 
ment, His Majesty’s Judges of Assize came upon their circuit, and those 
whom the Fever and Want and the Duresse of their Keeper had spared 
were put upon their trial. By this time I was thought well enough, 
though as gaunt as a Hound, to be put in the same Gaol-bird’s trim as my 
* companions ; so a pair of Woman’s fetters—ay, my friends, the Women 
wore fetters in those days—were put upon me; and the whole of us, all 
shackled as we were, found ourselves, one fine Monday morning, in the 
Dock, having been driven thereinto very much after the fashion ofa flock 
of sheep. The Court was crowded, for the case against the Blacks had 
made a prodigious stir; and the King’s Attorney, the most furious Person 
for talking a Fellow-creature’s Life away that ever I remember to have 
seen or heard, came down especially from London to prosecute us. Nei- 
ther he nor His Lordship the Judge, in his charge to the Grand Jury, had 
any but the worst of words to give us; and folks began to say that this 
would be another Bloody Assize; that the Shire Hall had need to be hung 
with scarlet, as when Jeffreys was on the bench; and that as short work 
would be made of us as of the Rebels in the West. And I did not much care, 
for I was sick of lying in hold, amidst Evil Odours, and with a green 
wound. It came even to whispering that of one of us at least would be 
made a Gibbeting-in-chains matter for killing the Grenadier, if that Act 
could be fixed on any particular Black. And half in jest, half in earnest, 
the Woman-keeper told me on the morning of the Assizes that, young as 
I was (not yet twelve years of age), my bones might rattle in a bird- 
cage in the midst of Charlwood Chase ; for if I could brain one Grenadier, 
I could kill another. But yet, being so weary of the Life, I did not 
much Care. 

It was still somewhat of a Relief to me to come into the Dock, and 


look upon State and Rich Clothes (in which I have always taken a Gen- 


tleman-like pleasure), in the stead of all the dirt and squalor which for so 
long had been my surrounding. There were the Judges all ranged, a 
Terrible show, in their brave Scarlet Robes and Fur Tippets, with Great 
Monstrous Wigs, and the King’s Arms behind them under a Canopy, done 
in Carver’s work, gilt. They frowned on us dreadfully when we came 
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trooping into the Dock, bringing all manner of Deadly pestilential Fumes 
with us from the Gaol yonder, and which not all the rue, rosemary, and 
marjoram strewn on the Dock-ledge, nor the hot vinegar sprinkled about 
the Court, could mitigate. The middle Judge, who was old, and had a 
split lip and a fang protruding from it, shook his head at me, and put on 
such an Awful face, that for a moment my scared thoughts went back to 
the Clergyman at St. George’s, Hanover Square, that was wont to be so 
angry with me in his Sermons. Ah, how different was the lamentable 
Hole in the which I now found myself, cheek by jowl with Felons and 
Caravats, to the great red-baize Pew in which I had sat so often a Little 
Gentleman! He to the right of the middle Judge was a very sleepy 
gentleman, and scarcely ever woke up during the proceedings, save once 
towards one of the clock, when he turned to his Lordship (whom I had at 
once set down as Mr. Justice Blackcap, and was in truth that Dread 
Functionary), saying, “ Brother, is it dinner-time ?” But his Lordship to 
the left, who had an old white face like a sheep, and his wig all awry, 
was of a more placable demeanour, and looked at me, poor luckless Out- 
cast, with some interest. I saw him turn his head and whisper to the 
gentleman they told me was the High Sheriff, and who sat on the Bench 
alongside the Judges, very fine, in a robe and gold chain, and with a 
great sheathed sword behind him, resting on a silver goblet. Then the 
High Sheriff took to reading over the Calendar, and shrugged his shoul- 
ders, whereupon I indulged in some Hope. Then he leans over to Mr. 
Clerk of the Arraigns, pointing me out, and seemingly asking him some 
question about me; but that gentleman hands him up a couple of parch- 
ments, and my quick Ear (for the Court was but small) caught the 
words, “There are two Indictments against him, Sir John.” Whereupon 
they looked at me no more, save with a Stern and Sorrowful Gravity ; 
and the Hope I had nourished for a moment departed from me. Yet 
then, as afterwards, and as now, I found (although then too babyish to 
reason about it), that, bad as we say the World is, it is difficult to 
come upon Three Men together in it but that one is Good and Merciful. 

I feel that my disclaimer notwithstanding the Bark of my Narrative 
is running down the stream of a Garrulous talkativeness; but I shall be 
more brief anon. And what would you have? If there be any circum- 
stances which should entitle a man to give chapter and verse, they must 
surely be those under which he was Tried for his Life. 

The first day we only held up our hands, and heard the Indictment 
against us read. Some of us who were Moneyed had retained Counsellors 
from London to cross-question the witnesses ; for to speak to the Jury in aid 
of Prisoners, who could not often speak for themselves, the Gentlemen of 
the Law were not then permitted. And this I have ever held to be a crying 
Injustice. There was no one, however, not so much as a Pettifogger, to 
lift tongue, or pen, or finger, to save little Jack Dangerous from the Rope. 
My Protector, Captain Night, was at large; Jowler, my first friend among 
the Blacks, was dead; and, as Misery is apt to make men Selfish, the rest 
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of my companions had entirely forgotten how friendless and deserted I 
was. But, just as we were going back to Gaol, up comes to the spikes of 
the Dock a Gentleman with a red face, and a vast bushy powdered wig, 
like a cauliflower in curls. He wore a silk cassock and sash, and was the 
Ordinary; but he had forgotten, I think, to come into the Prison and read 
prayers to us. He kept those ministrations against such time as the 
Cart was ready, and the Tree decked with its hempen garland. This gen- 
tleman beckons me, and asks if I have any Counsellor. I told him, No; 
and that I had no Friends ayont Mother Drum, and she was laid up, 
sick of a pair of sore shoulders. He goes back to the Bench and confers 
with the Gentlemen, and by and by the Clerk of the Arraigns calls out 
that, through the Humanity of the Sheriff, the prisoner John Dangerous 
was to have Counsel Assigned to him. But it would have been more 
Humane, I think, to have let the Court and the World know that I was 
a poor neglected Castaway, knowing scarcely my right Hand from my 
left, and that all I had done had been in that Blindfoldedness of Ignorance 
which can scarcely, I trust, be called Sin. 

Back, however, we went to Gaol, and a great Rout there was made 
that night by Mrs. Macphilader for the payment of all arrears of Fees and 
Garnish to her; for, you see, being a prudent Woman, she feared lest 
some of the prisoners should be Acquitted, or Discharged on Proclamation. 
And our Gang of Blacks, for whose aid their friends in ambush—and they 
had friends in all kinds of holes and corners, as I afterwards discovered to 
my surprise—had mostly bountifully come forward, did not trouble them- 
selves much about the peril they were in, but bestowed themselves of 
making a Roaring Fight. And hindered by none in Authority,—for the 
Gaolers and Turnkeys in those days were not above drinking, and smok- 
ing, and singing, and dicing with their charges,—they did keep it up so 
merrily and so roaringly, that the best part of the night was spent before 
drowsiness came over Aylesbury Gaol. 

Then the next day to Court, and there the Judges as before, and Sir 
John the High Sheriff, and the Counsel for the Crown and for us, and 
twelve honest gentlemen in a box by themselves, that were of the Petty 
Jury, to try us; and, I am ashamed to say, a great store of Ladies, all in 
ribbons and patches and laces and fine clothes, that sate some on the 
Bench beside the Judges, and others in the body of the Court among the 
Counsel, and stared at us miserable objects in the Dock as though we 
had been a Galantee Show. It is some years now since I have entered 
a Court of Criminal Justice, and I do hope that this Indecent and Un- 
civil Behaviour of well-bred Women coming to gaze on Criminals for their 
diversion has utterly given way before the Benevolence and good taste of 
a polite Age. 

When, at the last, I was told to plead, and at the bidding of an 
Officer of the Court, who stood underneath me, had pleaded Not Guilty, 
and had been asked how I would be tried, and had answered, likewise at 
his bidding, “‘ By God and my Country,” and when after that the Clerk 
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of the Arraigns had prayed Heaven—and I am sure I needed it, and 
thanked him heartily at the time, kind Gentleman, thinking that he meant 
it, and not knowing that it was a mere Legal Form—to send me a good 
Deliverance,—the Judge bids me, to my great surprise, to Stand By. I 
thought at first that they were going to have Mercy on me, and would 
have down on my knees in gratitude to them. But it was not so; and the 
sleepy old Judge, suddenly waking up, told me that there were two In- 
dictments against me, and that I should have the honour of being tried 
separately. Goodness saveus! I was looked upon as one of the most 
desperate of the Gang, and was to be tried, not only under the Black 
Act, but that, not having the fear of God before my eyes, but being 
moved by the instigation of the Devil, I had, against the Peace of our 
Sovereign Lord the King, attempted feloniously to kill, slay, and murder 
one John Foss, a Corporal in His Majesty’s Regiment of Grenadier Foot- 
guards, by striking him, the said John Foss, over the back, breast, hips, 
loins, shoulders, thighs, legs, feet, arms, and fingers, with a certain deadly 
weapon, to wit, with a demijohn of Brandy. 

I was put back and kept all day in the prison. At evening came in 
my comrades, and from them I learnt that the case had gone dead 
against them from the beginning, that the Jury had found them guilty 
under the Statute without leaving the box; and that, as the felony was one 
without the benefit of Clergy, Judge Blackcap had put on a wig as black 
as his name, and sentenced every man Jack of them to be hanged on the 
Monday week next following. 

So then it came to my turn to be tried. The ordeal on the first In- 
dictment was very short; for, at the Judge’s bidding, the Jury acquitted 
me of trying to murder Corporal Foss before I had been ten minutes in 
the dock. did not understand the proceedings in the least at that time; 
but I was told afterwards that the clever legal gentlemen who had drawn 
up the Indictment against me, while very particularly setting down the 
parts of the body on which I might have struck Corporal Foss, omitted to 
specify the one place, namely, his head, on which I did hit him. Coun- 
sel for the Crown endeavoured, indeed, to prove that a splinter from the 
broken demijolin had grazed the corporal’s finger, but the evidence for 
this fell dead. And, again, it coming out that I was arraigned as John 
Danger, whereas I had given the name of John Dangerous, to which I 
had perhaps no more right than to that of the Pope of Rome, the Judge 
roundly tells the Jury that the Indictment is bad in law, and I was forth- 
with acquitted as aforesaid. 

But I was not scot-free. There was that other Indictment under the 
Black Act; and in that, alas, there was no flaw. The Solemn Court 
freed itself, to be sure, of the Mockery of finding a child under twelve 
years Guilty of the attempted murder of a Grenadier six feet high; but 
no less did the witnesses swear, and the Judge sum up, and Counsel for the 
Crown insist, and my Counsel feebly deny, and the Jury at last fatally find 
ugainst me, that I had gone about armed and Disguised by night, and 
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wandered up and down in the King’s Forests, and stolen his Deer, and 
Goodness can tell what besides; and so, being found guilty, the middle 
Judge puts on his black cap again, and tells me that I am to be hanged 
on Monday week by the neck. 

He did not say any thing about my youth, or about my utter loneli- 
ness, or about the evil examples which had brought me to this Pass. 
Perhaps it was not his Duty, but that of the Ordinary, to tell me so. 
The Hanging was his department, the praying belonged to his Rever- 
ence. They led me back to prison, feeling rather hot and sick after the 
words I had listened to about being “hanged by the neck until I was 
dead,” but still not caring much; for I could not rightly understand why 
all these fine gentlemen should be at the pains of Butchering me merely 
because I had run away from school (being so cruelly entreated by Gnaw- 
bit), and, to save myself from starvation, had joined the Blacks. 

Being to Die, it seemed for the first time to occur to them that I was not 
as the rest of the poor souls that were doomed to death, and that it behoved 
them to treat me rather as a lamb that is doomed for the slaughter than as 
a great overgrown Bullock to be knocked down by the Butcher’s Pole-axe. 
So they put me away from the rest of my companions, and bestowed me 
in asorry little chamber, where I had a truckle-bed to myself. Dear old 
Mother Drum, being still under disgrace, was not suffered to come near 
me. Her trial, with that of Cicely Grip, for harbouring armed and dis- 
guised men, under the Black Act, which was likewise a felony, was not 
to come on till the next session. I believe that the Great Gentlemen at 
Whitehall were, for a long time after my conviction, in a mind for Hang- 
ing me. "I'was thought a small matter then to stretch the neck of a 
Boy of Twelve, and children even smaller than I had worn the white 
Nightcap, and smelt the Nosegay in the Cart. Indeed, I think the Ordi- 
nary wanted me to be Finished according to Law, that he might preach 
a Sermon on it, and liken me to one of the Children that mocked the Pro- 
phet, and was so eaten up by the She-Bears that came out of a Wood. When 
I think on the Reverend and Pious Persons who now attend our Criminals 
in their last unhappy Moments, and strive to bring them to a Sense of their 
Sins, it gives me the Goose-flesh to remember the Profane and Riotous 
Parsons who, for a Mean Stipend, did the contemned work of Gaol Chap- 
lains in the days I speak of. Even while the Hangman was getting into 
proper Trim, and fashioning his tools for the slaughter, these callous 
Clergymen would be smoking and drinking with the keepers in the 
Lodge, talking now of a Main at Cocks and now of him who was to suf- 
fer on the Morrow, fleering and jesting, with the Church Service in one 
sleeve of their cassock and a Bottle Screw or a Pack of Cards in the other. 
And the Condemned persons, too, did not take the matter in a much more 
serious light. They had their Brandy and Tobacco even in their Dismal 
Hold, and thought much less of Merey and Forgiveness than of the ease 
they would have from their Irons being stricken off, or the comfort they 
would gain from a last bellyful of Meat. I have not come to be sixty- 
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eight years of age without observing somewhat of the Things that have 
passed around me; and one of the best signs of the Times in which I live 
(and due in great part to the Humane and Benignant complexion of his 
Majesty) is the falling off in bloodthirsty and cruel Punishments. Ifa 
Dozen or so are hanged after each Gaol Delivery at the Old Bailey, and 
a score or more whipped or burnt in the Hand, what are such workings of 
justice compared with the Waste of Life that was used to be practised 
under the two last monarchs? At home ’twas all pressing to death those 
who would not plead, hanging, drawing, and quartering (how often have 
I sickened to see the pitch-seethed members of my Fellow-creatures on the 
spikes of Temple Bar and London Bridge!), taking out the entrails of 
those convict of Treason (as witness Colonel Towneley, Mr. Dawson, and 
many more unfortunate gentlemen on Kennington Common), to sayjno- 
thing of the burning alive of women for petty treason,—and to kill a hus- 
band or coin a groat were alike Treasonable,—the Scourging of the same 
wretched creatures in Public till the blood ran from their shoulders and 
soaked the knots of the Beadle’s lash; the cartings, brandings, and dolorous 
Imprisonments which were then inflicted for the slightest of offences. Why, 
I have seen a man stand in the Pillory in the Seven Dials (to be certain, he 
was a secure scoundrel), and the Mob, not satisfied, must take him out, 
strip him to the buff, stone him, cast him down, root up the pillory, and 
trample him under foot, till, being Rescued by the constables, he has 
been taken back to Newgate, and has died in the Hackney Coach con- 
veying him thither. Oh, ’tis woe to think of the Horrors that were then 
done in the name of the Law and Justice, not only in this country but in 
Foreign Parts,—with their Breakings on the Wheel, Questions Ordinary 
and Extraordinary, Bastinadoes, Carcans, Wooden horses, Burning alive 
too (for vending of Irreligious Books), and the like Barbarities. Let me 
tell you likewise, that, for all the evil name gotten by the Spanish and 
Portuguese Inquisitions,—for which I entertain, as a Protestant, due De- 
testation and Abhorrence,—the darkest deeds ever done by the so-called 
Holy Office in their Torture Chambers were not half so cruel as those per- 
formed with the full cognisance and approbation of authority, in open places, 
and in pursuance of the sentence of the Civil Judges. But aterm has come 
to these wickednesses. The admirable Mr. Howard before named (whom I 
have often met in my travels, as he, good man, with nothing but a Bis- 
cuit and a few Raisins in his pocket, went up and down Europe Doing 
Good, smiling at Fever and tapping Pestilence on the cheek),—this Blessed 
Worthy has lightened the captive’s fetters, and cleansed his dungeon, and 
given him Light and Air. Then I hear at the Coffee House that the 
great Judge, Sir William Blackstone, has given his caveat against the 
Frequency of Capital Punishment for small offences; and as His Majesty 
is notoriously averse from signing more than six Death Warrants at once 
(the old King used to say at council, in his German English, “ Vere is 
de Dyin’ speech man dat hang de Rogue for me?” meaning the Recorder 
with his Report, and seeming, in a sort, eager to despatch that awful 
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Business, of which the present Prince is so Tender), I think that we 
have every cause to Bless the Times and Reign we live in. For surely 
’tis but affected Softness of Heart, and Mock, Sickly Sentiment, to 
maintain that Highwaymen, Horse-stealers, and other hardened villains, 
do not deserve the Tree, and do not righteously Suffer for their misdeeds ; 
or that wanton women do not deserve bodily correction, so long as it 
be done within Bridewell Walls, and not in front of the Sessions House, 
for the ribald Populace to stare at. Truly our present code is a merciful 
one, although I do not hold that the Extreme Penalty of the law should 
be exacted for such offences as cutting down growing trees, forging hat- 
tamps, or stealing above the value of aShilling; nevertheless crime must 
be kept under, that is certain.* 

At all events, they didn’t hang John Dangerous. For a time, as I 
have said, the Great Gentlemen at Whitehall hesitated. I have heard 
that Justice Blackcap, being asked to intercede for me, did, with a scur- 
ril jest, tell Mr. Secretary that I was a young Imp of the Evil One, and 
that a little Hanging would do me no harm. Five, indeed, of my miser- 
able companions were put to death, at different points on the borders of 
Charlwood Chase, and one, the unlucky Chaplain, met his fate before the 
door of the Stag o’ Tyne. The rest of the Blacks, of whom, to my joy, I 
shall have no further occasion to speak, were sent to be Slaves in the 
American Plantations. 

I had lain in the Gaol more than a month after my Sentence, when 
Mr. Shapcott, a good Quaker Gentleman of the place (who had suffered 
much for Conscience’ sake, and was very Pitifully inclined to all those 
who were in Affliction), began to take some interest in my unhappy 
Self; calling me a strayed Lamb, a brand to be snatched from the burn- 
ing, and the like. And he, by the humane connivance of the Mayor and 
other Justices, was now permitted to have access unto me, and to con- 
ciliate the Keeper, Mrs. Macphilader, by money-presents, to treat me 
with some kindness. Also he brought me many Good Books, in thin 
paper covers; the which, although I could understand but very little of 
their Saving Truths, yet caused me to shed many Tears, more Sweet than 
Bitter, and to acknowledge, when taxed with it in a Soothing way, that 
my former Manner of Life had been most Wicked. But I should do this 
good man foul injustice, were I to let it stand that his benevolence to me 
was confined to books. He and (ever remembered) Mistress Shapcott, 
his Meek and Pious Partner, and his daughter, Wingrace Shapcott (a 
tall and straight young woman, as Beautiful as an Angel), were con- 
tinually bringing me Comforts and Needments, both in Raiment and 
Food. It churns my Old Heart now to think of that Beautiful Girl, sit- 





* Captain Dangerous, it will be seen, was, in regard to our criminal code, some- 
what in advance of the ideas of his age, but he was scarcely on a level with those 
of our own, and, I think, would have perused with some surprise the speeches of Mr. 
Ewart and the Vacation Thoughts on Capital Punishments of the late Mr. Commis- 
sioner Phillips.—G. A. S. ; 
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ting beside me in my dank Prison Room, the tears streaming from her 
mild eyes, calling me by Endearing names, and ever and anon taking my 
hand in hers, and sinking on her knees to the sodden floor (with no 
thought of soiling her kirtle), while with profound Fervour she prayed 
for the conversion of errant Me. Sure there are Hearts of Gold among 
those Broadbrims and their fair straight-laced Daughters. Many a Mer- 
chant’s Money-bags I have spared for the sake of Mr. Barzillai Shapcott 
(late of Aylesbury). Many a Fair Woman have I intermitted from my 
Furious Will in remembrance of the good that was shown me, in the 
old time, by that pale, straight-gowned Wingrace yonder, with her 
meek Face and welling Eyes. Of my deep and grievous Sins they told 
me enow, but they forebore to Terrify me with Frightful Images of Un- 
forgiving Wrath; speaking to me of Forgiveness alway, rather than of 
Torment. And once, when I had gotten, through favour of the Keeper, 
Mr. Dredlincourt his book on Death (and had half frightened myself into 
fits by reading the Apparition of Mrs. Veal), these good people must 
needs take it from me, telling me that such strong meat was not fit for 
Babes, and gave me in its place a pretty little chap-book, called “Joy for 
Friendly Friends.” But that I am old and battered, and black as a 
Guinea Negro with sins, I would go join the Quakers now. Never mind 
their broad-brims, and theeing and thouing. I tell you, man, that they 
have hearts as soft as toast-and-butter, and that they do more good in a 
day than my Lord Bishop (with his coach-horses, forsooth!) does in a 
year. And oh, the pleasure of devalising one of these Proud Prelates, as 
I—that is, some of my Friends—have done scores of times ! 

Nothing would suit the good Shapcotts but that I should write in 
mine own hand a Petition to the King’s Majesty. The Magistrates, who 
now began to take some interest in me, were for having it drawn up by 
their Town Clerk, and me only to put my Mark to it; for they would not 
give a poor little Hangdog of a Black any credit of Clergy. But being 
told that I could both read and write, after a Fashion, it was agreed that 
I was to have myself the scrivening of the Document; they giving me 
some Forms and Hints for beginning and ending, and bidding me con 
my Bible, and choose such texts as I thought bore on my Unhappy Con- 
dition. And after Great Endeavours and many painful days, and calling 
all my little Scholarship under my Grandmother, the kind old school- 
mistress of Foubert’s Passage, Gnawbit (burn him!), and Captain Night, 
I succeeded in producing the following. I give it word for word as I 
wrote it, having kept a copy; butI need not say that, as a Gentleman of 
Fortune, my Style and Spelling are not now so Barbarous and Uncouth. 


This was my Petition to His Majesty: 


‘‘ The Humble Pettyshon of Jon Dangerous now a prisinner under centense 
off Deth in His Maggesty’s Gayle at Alesbury to His Maggesty Gorge 
by the grease of God King of Grate Briton Frans and Eyearland Def- 
fender off the Fathe Showeth That yore Petetioner which I am Unfor- 
tunate enuff to be mixed up in this business Me and the others wich 
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have suffered was Cast by the Jewry and Justis Blackeapp he ses that as 
a Warming and Eggsample i am to be Hanged by the Nek till you are 
Ded and the Lord have Mercy upon his Soul Great Sur your Maggesty 
the Book ses that wen the wicked man turneth away from his Wickedness 
wich he have committed and doeth that wich is Lawful and Rite he shall 
save his Sole alive Therefore deer Great Sur wich a repreive would fall 
like Thunder upon a Contrite Hart and am most sorrowful under the 
Black Act wich it is true I took the deere but was led to it Deere Sur 
wich Mungo and others was repreeved at the Tree and sent to the Plan- 
tations but am not twelve yeeres old And have always been a Prottestant 
Great Sur i shall be happy to serve his Maggesty by see or land and if 
the Grannydeere he had not Vexed me but had no other way being in a 
Korner and all Fiting and so i up with the demmyjon which i hoap he 
is better And your Petishioner will ever pray your Maggesty’s loving 
_ Subject and Servant 
Jon DancERovS 
My Granmother was a Lady of Quality and lived in her own House in 
Hannover Squair and was used after her Deth very cruelly by one Mis- 
tress Tallmash and Kadwallader which was the Stoard and was sent in 
a Waggin like a Beggar Deere Sur Mr. Gnawbit he used me shameful 
wich I was Blak and Blue and the Old Gentleman he ses you Run away 
ses he into Charwood chaise and join the Blacks Deere Sur this is All 
which Captain Nite would swear but as eloped I am now lying here 
many weekes Deere Sur I shood like to be hanged in Wite for I am 
Innocent leastways of meaning to kill the Grannydeere” 


This was a Curious kind of Schoolboy letter. Different I take it from 
those one gets from a Brother, asking for a Crown, a Pony, or a Plum- 
cake. But my Schools had been of the hardest, and this was my Holi- 
day letter. 

When the Mayor read it, he burst out a-laughing, and says that no 
such Thieves’ Flash must be sent to the Foot of the Throne. But Mr. 
Shapcott told him that he would not have one word altered; that he 
would not even strike out the paragraph where I had been irreverent 
enough to quote a Text (and spell it badly); and that what I had writ- 
ten, and naught else, should go to the King. He took it to London 
himself, and His Majesty being much elated by some successes in Ger- 
many, and the Discovery of a Jacobite Plot, and moved moreover by the 
intercession of a Foreign Lady, that was his Favourite, and who vowed 
that the little Deer-Stealer’s Petition was Monstrous Droll, and almost as 
good as a Play,—His Majesty was graciously pleased to remit my Sen- 
tence, on condition of my transporting myself for life to His Majesty’s 
Plantations in North America. 

As to my transporting “myself,” that was a Fiction. I was hence- 
forth as much a Slave to my own Countrymen as I was in after days to 
the Moors. The Shapcotts would willingly have provided me with the 
means of going to the uttermost ends of the World, but that was not the 
way the thing was to be done. Flesh and Blood were bought and sold 
in those days, and it did not much matter about the colour. By that 
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strange Laxity which then tempered the severity of the Laws, I was per- 
mitted, for many days after my Fate was settled, to remain in a kind of 
semi-Enlargement. I suppose that Mr. Shapcott gave bail for me; but 
I was taken into his Family, and treated with the most Loving Kindness, 
till the fearful intelligence came that I, with two hundred other Con- 
victs, had been “Taken up” for Transportation by Sir Basil Hopwood, 
a rich Merchant and Alderman of London, who paid a certain Sum a head 
for us to the King’s Government for taking us to America, where he 
might make what profit he pleased, by selling our wretched Carcasses to 
be Slaves to the Planters. 

Oh, the terrible Parting! but there was no other Way, and it had to 
be Endured. My kind friends made me up a packet of Necessaries for 
the Voyage, and with a Heavy Heart I bade them farewell. These good 
people are all Dead; but their woman-servant, Ruth, a pure soul, of 
great Serenity of Countenance, still lives; and every Christmas does the 
Carrier convey for me to Aylesbury a Hamper full of the Good Things of 
this Life, and Ten Golden Guineas. And I know that this Good and 
Faithful Servant (who has been well provided for) just touches the Kiss- 
ing-crust of one of the Pies my Lilias has made for her, and that she 
goes straight with the rest, Money and Cakes, to the Gaol, and there- 
with relieves the Debtors (whom Heaven deliver out of their Captivity !). 
And it is more seemly that she rather than I should do this thing, 
seeing that there are those who will not believe that after a Hard Life a 


man can keep a fleshy heart, and who would be apt to dub me Hypocrite 
if these Doles came from me directly. 





[ 8 ] 


Sormosa, 


(Tue following Letters, which contain interesting particulars concerning the fate of 
two eminent Naturalists, are selected, abridged, and enlarged from the original 
correspondence intrusted by Chamisso, on his return from his travels, to E. T. A. 
Hoffmaun, who, after revising them, forwarded them for publication to a book- 
seller at Bamberg, who afterwards communicated them to the well-known 
Hitzig, by whom they were given to the world. They tell a sad story, and 
show in a forcible manner how the most futile causes may lead to the gravest 
results ; that philosophers, like children, should not “let their angry passions 
rise ;’ and that in the midst of life we are in death.—S. E.] 


I. 
From Jos. T. Lensburgh to Phineas H. Beetleman, D.P.U.E.S* 


Dear Beetleman,—What do you say to joining me on a scientific 
mission of the highest importance? I am intrusted by the Government 
with no less a task than the description and classification of the insects of 
Onogo. I shall hold an official appointment in the island, and can get 
one for you, if you like to accompany me. If I could not reckon upon 
our ancient friendship (on which, however, my dear old boy, I count more 
than upon any thing else), I should still feel certain that your passionate 
love of entomology would prompt you to accept this offer. 

Tell me that you will come, and get every thing ready by Thursday 
next. 

Yours most cordially, 


Jos. T. LENsBurGcu. 
II. 
Phineas H. Beetleman to Jos. T. Lensburgh, P.U.E.S8.+ 


Dear Lensburgh,—Recté dixisti! Iam your sincere friend, and en- 
tomology is my true passion. ‘ Why this strohg leaning towards all 
that is little in creation?” the profane might say (I allude not to you, 
dear old companion of my studies, but to our minute little acquaintances, 
whose peculiarities we have so often examined together). It is not, I 
think, that I love man less, but insects more. Perhaps I find my fellow- 
creatures every where the same, whereas the varieties presented by the 
insect world are infinite. However that may be, we have looked through 
the same microscope too long to be separated now. I shall be ready to 





* Deputy President of the Universal Entomological Society. 
+ President of the Universal Entomological Society. 
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start with you for Onogo on the day you mention. Wherever science 
calls you, in that direction lies the path of 


Your affectionate friend, 


Puineas H. Beetiteman. 


III. 


Our own Correspondent at Onogo to the Editor of the “Ohio 
Courant.” 


Considerable excitement has been caused in the group of islands of 
which Onogo is the chief, by the arrival of the U.S. steamship Leap- 
Jrog bearing as passengers the distinguished naturalists Jos. T. Lens- 
burgh and Phineas H. Beetleman. These gentlemen are known every 
where as the originators of the Universal Entomological Society; and it 
is no secret that they are visiting Onogo in prosecution of a scientific 
mission conducted under Government auspices. Mr. Lensburgh has 
received the appointment of Consul at Onogo. The functions are nominal ; 
but he will be enabled to pursue his interesting inquiries with facilities 
which could only be enjoyed by a person holding a high official position. 
Mr. Beetleman is accredited as Vice-consul, and his vice-consular duties 
will not be more arduous than the consular ones of his friend. Onogo can 
boast of no metallic wealth, nor are any of the rich tropical products, 
such as cotton and coffee, grown here; but no island possesses a greater 
variety of insects; and yet, to the present moment, its entomological 
treasures have remained undescribed, indeed, to the majority of the civil- 
ised world, unknown. However, we have now a Lensburgh and a 
Beetleman amongst us. The Governor presents them to Queen Tamaroo 
this afternoon, and they will commence to-morrow their studies of insect 
life at Onogo. 

When so much jealousy exists among savants generally, it is gratify- 
ing to notice the intimate friendship, now of nearly thirty years’ stand- 
ing, which binds together Mr. Lensburgh and Mr. Beetleman. They 
occupied the same cabin on their voyage out; they have taken a house 
together; and it is understood that all their entomological researches are 
to be made in common. 


IV. 
From Our own Correspondent at Onogo to the Editor of the “ Ohio 
Courant.” 


: . . I must now say a few words about our distinguished visi- 
tors. The presentation took place last Wednesday. Jos. T. Lensburgh 
wore a militia uniform. Phineas H. Beetleman was attired in a plain dress 
suit, black tail-coat, black pantaloons, and black sutin vest. The black 
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satin vest pleased her majesty so much, that Phineas H. Beetleman, by 
the advice of the Governor, took it off and presented it to her. She now 
walks about the island in it, wearing it over her left shoulder, in the style 
of a hussar jacket. 

Jos. T. Lensburgh has now removed from the town of Onogo, the 
capital of the island, to Pahlevu, on the east coast, about ten miles dis- 
tant. Beetleman would have accompanied his friend; but it was thought 
advisable he should remain in the vicinity of the palace. It was evident 
that he has inspired Queen Tamaroo with a violent passion. She has 
given him a magnificent rifle; and it is said that she wears his black 
satin vest by night as well as by day. She rushes wildly up and down 
the terrace in front of her residence, calling out his name, which she pro- 
nounces “ Beadlemahn.” “ Ai to liuloi! ki to liuloi !” (“ How much I 
love you!”) she exclaims. She sobs convulsively, tears her hair, throws 
herself on the ground, gets up again, and still cries are heard of 
“ Beadlemahn ! Beadlemahn!” and “ Ki to liuloi !” 

Beetleman complains of the noise, and says that it diverts him from 
his studies. The Governor of our little settlement recommends him to 
return her majesty’s passion, considering that it might be made the 
means of procuring an advantageous treaty of commerce ; but the natu- 
ralist is inexorable. He has consented, however, to grant her an inter- 
view, and it depends upon him alone whether or not he shall share her 
throne. He would, it is true, have to share it with three or four native 


princes, her majesty’s actual husbands; but by the laws of the island, 
the last husband in point of time is politically the first. 

I hear that the post has just come in from Pahlevu. Beetleman, who 
has been out shooting, is just passing the palace with a letter in his 
hand. The Queen sees him, and is kissing her hand to him. 


V. 
From Jos. T. Lensburgh to Phineas H. Beetleman. 


Congratulate me, old boy. I have found a treasure. Jnhad a pre- 
sentiment when I arrived at Pahlevu, and it has indeed been realised. 
I have seen the most lovely creature I ever beheld; one of the most 
graceful, charming little things in all creation. 

Yesterday evening I had wandered into the forest which separates 
Onogo from Pahlevu, in search of an orange-coloured moth with blue 
spots. The glow of sunset was still on the horizon, the night butterfly 
was just beginning to unfold her velvet wings, the air was filled with the 
sonorous humming of a million gnats, the evening star was burning in 
the heavens, at my feet lay a glowworm of fiery gold, and with a crest 
of light over its head such as I have rarely seen. I was glad I was 
alive, and felt that if I could but find an orange-coloured moth with blue 
spots I should be perfectly happy. I was murmuring ~ prayer on the 
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subject, when sudaenly my eye fell on—not a moth, but—a pigeon. A 
pigeon with a delicate silky plumage of gray, and with a rainbow-coloured 
neck, which would have puzzled an ornithologist perhaps, but would 
have thrown an artist into raptures of delight. 

“What is a bird to me?” I hear you say, almost contemptuously, I 
fear. Truly, it is a bird and nothing more. But listen. One moment's 
patience, Beetleman, and you shall hear ! 

I was admiring and pitying the poor dead pigeon, and smoothing with 
my hand the plumage of its lovely glittering neck, when, buried amongst 
its softest down I perceived the most perfectly formed little insect ima- 
ginable. I took it up tenderly; and the more I observed it, the more was 
I struck with the symmetry of its admirably proportioned frame and the 
exquisite grace of all its movements. “ Beautiful creature,” I exclaimed 
in the heat of my enthusiasm, “thy name shall be ‘ Formosa!’ ‘ For- 
mosa’ thou art, and as ‘ Formosa’ thou shalt be known throughout the 
realms of science.” 

Come and see her without delay; I have put her in a little paper box, 
at the bottom of which I have made her a bed out of the pigeon’s fea- 
thers, plucked from the neck just where the dear little thing was in the 
habit of living. She seems to appreciate my attention, and I have no 
doubt that we shall understand one another. She is playing with the 
feathers. Beautiful Formosa! Pardon the tautology, Josiah, she is in- 
deed doubly fair. 

How is Queen Tamaroo ? 


VI. 
Beetleman to Lensburgh. 


I can stand a joke as well as any man, but let there be no misunder- 
standing between us. You found your Formosa on a pigeon, you say— 
a pigeon with a rainbow neck? I shot that bird with the rifle given to 
me by Queen Tamaroo (who is quite well), and that bird belongs to me. 
If the pigeon belongs to me, gracious heavens! don’t you understand 
that Formosa also must be mine? Your Formosa, indeed! We have 
long been friends, Lensburgh, and let us remain so; but whatever happens, 
I will not give up Formosa. Your manner of describing her irritates, 
nay maddens me. What right have you to talk to me about her symmetry 
of form, her grace, her admirable proportions, I think you even ventured 
to say? I shall call for Formosa this afternoon; Queen Tamaroo will 
lend me a carriage to bring her home in. In the mean while you will be 
good enough to treat her with respect, and not to stare at her through 
your confounded microscope. 
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VII. 
Lensburgh to Beetleman. 

Formosa yours! Why, who discovered her, who has provided for 
her, who furnished her exquisite little house for her? Je viens de la 
mettre dans ses meubles. Seriously, Beetleman, you must be cracked to 
think I shall hand her over to you. Console yourself with Queen Ta- 
maroo, and do not write absurdities to your affectionate but astonished 
friend, 

Jostan T, LENsBuRGH. 
VIII. 
Beetleman to Lensburgh. 


Queen Tamaroo be hanged! I expect Formosa to be ready for me at 
four o’clock ; if not, I shall look to you for satisfaction. The bearer waits 
for an answer. 


IX. 


Lensburgh to Beetleman. 

You could not appreciate my charming Formosa. If you could, you 
should not have her. She is mine, and shall never be another’s. At four 
o’clock I shall be at the door of my house in the market-place of Pahlevu. 
Formosa will be inside reposing on her voluptuous couch ; I shall just 
have left her, and shall be ready to tell you how delighted she is to be 
under my protection. As for you, if you wish to see her, you will have 


to pass over my dead body ; but I laugh at your rifle quite as much as at 
the bonne fortune you have met with at the court of Onogo. A real 
queen! Quelle chance! In the mean while Formosa remains, and shall 
remain—manet atque manebit—beneath the roof of your obedient humble 


servant, 
Jos1an T. Lenspurau. 


P.S. I should like to know whether I am really to expect you. My 
pistols are ready. 
X. 
Beetleman to Lensburgh. 
I ask you but one favour, which, in consideration of our old friendship, 
I know you will grant. Let Formosa witness the combat which is to de- 
cide her fate quite as much ours. 
Yours bitterly, 
Puiveas BEETLEMAN. 
XI. 
From Our own Correspondent at Onogo to the Editor of the “ Ohio 
Courant.” 
The whole island has been thrown into a terrible state of consterna- 
tion by an awful and doubly fatal duel which has just been fought be- 
tween Messrs. Lensburgh and Beetleman, the distinguished naturalists. 
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A misunderstanding, a rapid interchange of letters, a challenge, as 
promptly accepted as it was given, a meeting without seconds, and death 
—death to both the combatants; such, in a few words, is a history of 
the sad affair which has just occurred at Onogo, and which, I may say, 
without exaggeration, has frightened the isle from its propriety. One of 
the mates of the Leapfrog, who carried the letters that passed between 
the intending combatants, suspected something wrong from the angry 
manner in which Beetleman, on the receipt of Lensburgh’s last communi- 
cation, took up his rifle, and started in the direction of Pahlevu. He 
followed the unfortunate man, but at a considerable distance, so as not 
to be perceived. Unfortunately, as he emerged from the wood which 
separates Pahlevu from Onogo, he stopped to light his pipe, and by this 
delay lost sight of Beetleman altogether. He continued, however, to 
advance towards Pahlevu, and had reached the outskirts of the village, 
when suddenly he heard the sound of fire-arms. One explosion followed 
another rapidly ; then all was still, The mate now began to run, feeling 
convinced that a duel had taken place. But once more his pipe went out 
—he paused, though only for a minute, to light it, and when he got 
to the market-place was horror-stricken to find Messrs. Lensburgh and 
Beetleman (to use his own expression) “entirely dead.” Mr. Phineas 
H. Beetleman had fired with the rifle presented to him by her majesty 
Queen Tamaroo. Mr. Josiah T. Lensburgh had used an ordinary five- 
shooter. The combatants were separated by an interval of ten paces. 
Between them was a paper box, richly ornamented, on the cover of 
which was written in a fine Italian hand the word “ Formosa.” Inside 
the box was an insect, which I would rather not describe, and which your 
readers will excuse me for not even naming. It was surrounded by a 
quantity of pigeon’s feathers, and I have since found out from the mate 
that the insect and the pigeon which bore it were the original causes of 
the quarrel that has just terminated so unhappily. Lensburgh had found 
“‘ Formosa” on the pigeon; but Beetleman had shot the pigeon on which 
Formosa was found. Hence each claimed the little animal which, it 
appears, was called Formosa on account of its supposed beauty. 

The Governor of our little colony is much moved by the grief of 
Queen Tamaroo, who loved Phineas T. Beetleman with no ordinary love. 
He has sent her some dried haddocks and a bottle of rum; but I fancy 
her present composure (which by many would be taken for intoxication) 
is only temporary. 

The mate has handed over Formosa and her box to the captain of 
the Leapfrog, who is now consulting with the Governor as to what shall 
be done with her. 


P.S. I open my despatch to add, that the captain, by the advice of 
the Governor, has ordered Formosa to be thrown into the sea. The 
ceremony takes place to-morrow at noon. 
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XII. 


The Captain of the “ Leapfrog” to the Secretary of the Universal 
Entomological Society. 

It is with the greatest grief that I take up my pen to communicate, 
through you, to your honourable body the tragic fate which has befallen 
two of the most valued members of the Universal Entomological Society. 
You will at once guess that I allude to Messrs. Jos. T. Lensburgh and 
Phineas H. Beetleman, whom I had the honour of conveying to the island 
Onogo in the U.S. steamer Leapfrog. Alas, they are no more. They 
died as they had lived, martyrs in the cause of science. For a rare beetle, 
or a new kind of moth, either of these brave, devoted, and able men 
would have gone any where. I could tell of sleepless nights passed in 
the woods of Onogo, of midnight watches in the forest of Pahlevu. “The 
man,” I have heard Mr. Lensburgh say, and Mr. Beetleman warmly 
approved of the observation, “ who discovers two genera of gnats where 
only one genus was known before, is a benefactor to his species.” They 
had no prejudices. It was only necessary to be an insect in order to 
enlist at once their sympathy and their attention. 

And to think that they were destined to perish by each other’s hands! 
They had been friends in youth, and for thirty years had not exchanged 
an angry word; and yet a dispute about an insect,—an attractive little 
parasite, not much larger than an animaleulum,—was the cause of a 
quarrel which could only be settled by means of fire-arms. Mr. Lens- 
burgh discovered it on a dead pigeon, which he picked up somewhere 
between Onogo and Pahlevu, and named it “‘ Formosa,” by reason of its 
excessive beauty,—a beauty which to me, who have seen the animal, but 
ain unable to look upon it with the eye of a naturalist, is, I confess, by 
no means apparent. It turned out that the pigeon on which the so- 
called Formosa was found had been shot by Mr. Beetleman, who main- 
tained that the bird, with all that belonged to it, was his property. Mr. 
Lensburgh, on the other hand, argued that but for him, the pigeon 
would never have been discovered; moreover, that Beetleman had shot 
it for culinary, and not for entomological purposes; and, finally, that 
even if Beetleman had picked up the pigeon, he would, in all probability, 
never have observed the very original and charming insect which lay half 
concealed in the plumage of its neck. Letters passed between the dis- 
putants; general scientific reproaches were followed by acerbities of 
quite a personal character, and ultimately a duel was proposed and 
accepted. 

It may be some consolation to your learned society to hear that both 
combatants were excellent shots. The precision of aim on each side was 
very remarkable; and, however much I may deplore the conduct of 
Messrs. Lensburgh and Beetleman as Christian men, I cannot but admire 
their skill as duellists. 
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Her majesty Queen Tamaroo, who entertained for Phineas H. Beetle- 
man a warm affection resembling love, desired that he might be interred 
in the royal burial-ground. Her majesty’s wish has been complied with. 
Jos. T. Lensburgh reposes by the side of his friend. Swarms of gnats 
hover above their grave, making a music which, in life, would have filled 
our unfortunate entomologists with delight. 

I have written to the Governor of our colony to ask his advice with 
respect to Formosa. Shall the little creature be carefully packed up and 
sent to the museum of your estimable society, or, as having caused the 
death of two excellent men, shall she be thrown into the sea? Such is 
the question I have submitted to the Governor, and to which I am now 
awaiting his reply. In the mean while I have rendered Davis, the second 
mate, responsible for the life and safety of Formosa. He keeps her in his 
cotton nightcap. 


XIII. 
The Governor of the Colony to the Captain of the “ Leapfrog.” 


Your narrative fills me with horror. Throw Formosa into the sea. 


XIV. 
From Our own Correspondent to the Editor of the “ Ohio Courant.” 


Poor Formosa was thrown into the sea yesterday at mid-day. At 
half-past eleven all hands were called on deck to witness the execution. 
Queen Tamaroo had signified her intention of being present, and came on 
board at a quarter to twelve, attended by her three husbands, her ministers, 
and all the chief dignitaries of state. Her majesty wore the black satin 
vest of Phineas H. Beetleman above her royal robes. She was received 
by the captain of the Leapfrog, whom she embraced. 

At five minutes to twelve, Davis, the second mate, removed Formosa 
from his cotton nightcap and placed her with great solemnity in the 
handsome paper box originally prepared for her reception by Jos. T. Lens- 
burgh, and which was now to become her coffin. A file of marines led 
the way to the quarter-deck. Davis followed, bearing the victim, and 
the mournful cortége was closed by the sailors of the steamer, who walked 
hat in hand. The captain, the Governor of the colony, Queen Tamaroo, 
with her domestic establishment, and her court, were already assembled 
at the place of execution. 

A stone was tied to the box containing Formosa; three guns were 
fired, and at the third explosion the unfortunate insect was launched into 
eternity. At the same moment Queen Tamaroo howled forth one of her 
native laments, in which she was joined by her three husbands and the 
whole of the courtiers. The effect of this performance will not soon be 
forgotten. A general distribution of rum and biscuit then took place, in 
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which her majesty condescended to share. Her grief at the loss of 
Beetleman is most acute, and her majesty’s husbands are quite unable to 
console her. To honcur his memory, she has run a shark’s tooth into her 
left arm, and still suffers horribly from the wound. 

I have only to add that, after the execution, Davis delivered a short 
address, in which, after describing Formosa’s brief but brilliant existence 
until she fell into the hands of men, he touched upon the vanity of 
earthly things, spoke of the perils of beauty, and showed that those only 
who were good deserved to be happy. The toughest seamen were moved 
to tears, and Davis himself wept plentifully. 














Che Legend of Roses. 





“For als moche as a fayre Mayden was blamed with wrong and sclaundred, . . 
for whiche cause sche was demed to the Dethe, and to be brent in that place to the 
whiche sche was ladde. And as the Fuyer began to brenne aboute hire, sche made hire 
Preyeres to oure Lord, that als wisely as sche was not gylty of that Synne, that he 
wold helpe hire, and make it to be knowen to alle men, of his mercyfulle grace. And 
whan sche hadde thus seyd, sche entred into the Fuyer :—and anon was the Fuyer 
quenched and oute; and the Brondes that weren brennynge, becomen rede Roseres ; 
and the Brondes that weren not kyndled, becomen white Roseres fulle of Roses. 

And theise weren the first Roseres and Roses, bothe white and rede, that evere 
ony Man saughe.”—Travels of Sir John Maundeville, Kt, (1322). 


Tue space is cleared: around the murmuring crowd 
Stand stricken with such awe, that few aloud 

Dare speak the thought that springs in each man’s breast, 
So are his senses and his heart opprest 

With the stern conflict, that must ever be 

When the lawgivers issue a decree, 

’Fore which the voice of Nature in man’s heart 

With strong resistance rises to take part 

Against injustice, sanctioned though it be 

By time, use, law, and high authority. 

For there, upon that slowly-kindling pile, 
Whose lurid vapour dulls the daylight’s smile, 
There shall be bound, amid the pitiless flame, 

To die a death of torture and of shame, 

A woman—still a child almost in years— 
Whose passionate denials and whose tears 

Can naught avail to save her, or to prove 
Aught ’gainst the charge, that says a guilty love 
Has stained her—marked her—as a thing to be 
Doomed to slow death and endless infamy. 

And now they lead her forth. Through all the throng 
A tremor passes as she wends along, 

Without a word, a tear, while in her eyes 
A strong, deep, tranquil spirit calmly lies. 

She knows the time to pray to man is gone; 
She knows that hope from earthiy aid is flown: 

Life is behind, Eternity before; 
And as she nears the dark, tremendous door, 
Death holds the key to let her through, within 
Her soul casts off all weakness, fear, and sin; 
And these subdued, the tie that God has given, 
Binding the denizens of earth and Heaven 
In a communion man hath often riven, 
VOL. V. D 
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But never God,—that tie, that vital spark, 
Glows with transcendent radiance through the dark, 
And light and glory shine where once was gloom, 
Honour and life where a disgraceful tomb 
But lately yawned. 
Before the pile she stands ; 

To Heaven she lifts her soul, her eyes, her hands: 
“Hear me, Creator, for to Thee is known 
My every act, my every thought. Thine own 
Divinest teaching, from my earliest youth, 
Hath kept my footsteps in the path of truth. 

Hear me, my Saviour, Thou, the Man of Woes, 
Whose life from its beginning to its close 
Was one long course of suffering; for that men, 
Having conceived an error, turned their ken 
With desperate revolution from the truth, 
Till savage grown, and destitute of ruth, 
They craved Thy blood, Thou Holy One, Thou Just, 
Trampling Thine honour in the common dust. 

Hear me; Thou know’st that from this most foul, 
Most loathéd charge revolts my inmost soul: 
Hear me, my Saviour, hear me, ere I die! 
Not life I crave, but that from infamy 
My innocent name be rescued ;—send a sign 
To show this people I am truly Thine,— 
Thine unpolluted!” 

Then her head she bowed, 

And, while a shudder thrilled the gasping crowd, 
Advanced, and ’mid the flames sublimely silent stood. 
The flames? the flames?—behold, what meets the gaze!— 
Down like a stricken creature drops the blaze; 
The scattered brands divide to left and right, 
And the first Roses greet the people’s sight,— 
Red from the kindled brands, from the unkindled, white! 


Marcuerite A. Power. 
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Burke's Australian Explorations. 





THE interior of the great Australian continent has, up to a very recent 
period, remained an unknown region, which has never been penetrated by 
able explorers. Attempts have been made at different times to traverse its 
vast plains; but the difficulties which have been met with have driven 
back the travellers to the abodes of civilisation. Speculation has been 
busy in conjecturing the character of the inland country, which sometimes 
has been represented as a high table-land, broken by rocky mountains and 
sandy deserts, and sometimes as a vast plain enclosing an immense lake, 
capable of receiving and absorbing the waters which must flow from the 
mountain ranges which slope towards the coast. These conjectures have 
been superseded by the discoveries which have been recently made by two 
bold explorers, who, with two companions, have traversed the interior 
from coast to coast, and whose lives have been sacrificed, when far ad- 
vanced on their return journey, by the fatal mistakes of their coadjutors. 

In the year 1860, the Royal Society of Victoria organised an Explor- 
ing Expedition to penetrate the interior of the continent. The leadership 
was intrusted to Mr. O’Hara Burke, who had formerly held a captaincy 
in the Austrian army, and for some years had been district-inspector of 
police in Victoria; and with him were associated Mr. William Wills, a 
young Englishman, who was assistant at the Victorian Observatory, as 
astronomer and surveyor to the Expedition, and a select party as associates. 
Burke left the Royal Park, Melbourne, August 20th, with camels speci- 
ally imported for the purpose, horses, and ample stores of provisions for 
twelve months, and proceeded by easy stages to Sandhurst, and thence 
to Sandhill, where the party was most hospitably entertained by the in- 
habitants of that township before it finally passed the boundaries of Vie- 
toria. He then proceeded to the river Darling, and established his first 
depdt at the Laidley Ponds, now named Menindie, about the end of Sep- 
tember ; and selecting a party of eight, he pushed his way rapidly to- 
wards Cooper’s Creek, and instructed the other party, whom he left under 
the charge of Mr. Wright, to follow his track with the bulk of the 
stores. 

His journey to Cooper’s Creek, where he arrived November 11th, was 
performed without much ditliculty. He found that the country was 
well watered by winding creeks and large water-holes, whose banks were 
frequently lined with box-trees and gum-trees, and often expanded into 
flourishing grass-lands. The scenery presented a diversified aspect. 
Frequently it was green and luxuriant, with tall, leafy trees fringing the 
water’s edge, and sand-hills crested with pink-flowering chrysanthemums; 
while in other parts the dry, cracked clay earth, covered with tufts of 
coarse couch-grass, and the abrupt flinty hills, gave a barren and dreary 
appearance to many miles of the country. Now the party journeyed 
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through extensive gum-forests, and now along sandy wastes; sometimes 
they passed through undulating and well-grassed plains, then over rugged 
stony hills, and then through vast swampy marshes, where grew the por- 
tulac, marsh-mallow, and other water-loving vegetation. They met several 
little bands of natives fishing in the water-holes, or feasting on the mus- 
sels, cray-fish, and other fish they had caught, and thin coarse cakes of 
“nardoo,” or native bread. Crows, cockatoos, crested pigeons, and wild- 
ducks rose up at their approach from the gum and orange trees, or from 
the thick scrub which covered some parts of their way. 

Burke travelled slowly down the creek till he came to a spot where 
there was a good supply of water and feed for the camels and horses he 
had brought with him; and having fixed a permanent depdt here, he re- 
solved not to wait for the party he had left at Menindie under the charge 
of Wright, but to advance at once into the interior. He selected two men, 
named King and Gray, with Mr. Wills as his companion, and left the 
rest under the care of William Brahe, in charge of the stores at the per- 
manent depdt, with orders to remain there till his return, or till their pro- 
visions ran short. With six camels, a horse, and about three months’ 
supply of provisions, the little party boldly bade adieu to their comrades, 
and commenced their journey along the banks of the creek, December 16, 
1860. 

The first seven days’ journey conducted them through a finely-watered 
country, suitable for pastoral purposes. The extensive flats furnished an 
abundance of grass, salt-bush, gum and box trees, and occasionally melons 
and cucumbers; the waters abounded in fish and water-fowl ; and thus 
far only two lofty sand-ridges intersected their path. They met with 
several roving bands of black natives encamped by the water-holes, who, 
on most occasions, appeared very friendly to them, offered them fish, and 
wished them to join in their convivial dances. The men were quite naked, 
but the women wore a covering of opossum-skins; and they seldom 
carried any weapons, except a shield and a boomerang, used chiefly in 
killing rats, which they bake with their skins on and eat. The fish are 
of different kinds. There is a small one called “ cupi,” six inches long, 
and flat like an eel; the common one, called “ peru ;” and a large, deli- 
cious fish, weighing from one to two pounds each, called “cawilchi.” 
The natives exchanged these fish for beads, matches, straps, or old cloth- 
ing. 

As the travellers proceeded northwards, they crossed a sandy and 
stony desert tract of country, which was occasionally intersected by belts 
of box-trees and some delightful tracts of pasture-land. They spent 
Christmas-day on Gray’s Creek, a beautiful oasis in the desert, first found 
by Gray, and then wound their way along the banks of a magnificent 
creek, which they explored for five miles, before they stretched across the 
open country. 

“For the whole of this distance,” writes Wills, “we found not a 
break or interruption of water, which appears to be very deep. The 
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banks are from twenty to thirty feet above the water, and are very steep. 
They are clothed near the water’s edge with mint and other herbs, and on 
the top of each side there is a belt of box-trees and various shrubs.” 

After passing through the stony desert, the country assumed more of 
a fertile character; and though the trees were less numerous than they 
had been, there was an abundance of grasses and salt-bush, and many 
small pine-shaped trees. The camels were greatly harassed by the stony 
ground, and often got bogged in the deep shifting sands, which occasion- 
ally obstructed their progress along the creeks. The mosquitoes, flies, 
and ants which they met with proved very troublesome both to the men 
and to the animals; and great ant-hills, varying in height from two feet 
and a half to four feet, sometimes covered large tracts of the country. 
About latitude 21° they came upon a range of rugged quartz hills of an 
auriferous character, and found rich pieces of iron-ore scattered over many 
of them in great abundance. Some of these hills rose up to a consider- 
able elevation, and from the top the travellers gained a fine view of the 
surrounding country, which northwards appeared dry and stony. They 
also met with a few snakes in their path, one of which was an immense 
creature, eight feet four inches long, with a girth of seven inches, and 
weighed eleven pounds anda half. They were glad, however, to cook it, 
and eat it with their other provisions. 

As they drew near to the Gulf of Carpentaria, they found that the 
rains had been more abundant in that part of the country than lower 
down, thus rendering the ground much more difficult to travel over. The 
camels especially were severely tried by it; and when at last they could 
scarcely move along the soft clayey soil, Burke and Wills resolved to pro- 
ceed towards the sea on foot, and left King and Gray in charge of the 
camels and the stores. They started after breakfast, Feb. 9th, taking 
with them the horse and three days’ provisions, and travelled down the 
river- bank, the waters of which they found flowed into the sea. The 
ground there was very rotten, and their horse got bogged several times ; 
and the travellers, leaving the river, which wound to the left, pushed on 
for several miles through an open plain ankle-deep in water. They after- 
wards came upon an encampment of natives, in a thick plantation, where 
they had been digging yams, some of which the explorers secured, and 
found them an acceptable addition to their other provisions. From the 
sand-ridges just beyond the forest they could see the extensive marshes 
which lined the Gulf of Carpentaria, intersected with sea water-courses, 
upon which hundreds of wild geese, plover, and pelicans were sporting. 
They journeyed over these marshes, until they came (Feb. 11th, 1861) 
to the channel through which the sea-water entered; but they could not 
obtain a clear view of the open ocean, though they made every endeavour to 
do so. They had, however, discovered a practicable route to Carpentaria, 
the principal portion of which lies in the 140th meridian of east longitude, 
and had passed from the south to the north coast with comparatively 
littlé difficulty, and without enduring more than the common hardships of 
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an Australian explorer. Though their strength and powers of endurance 
had been severely tested, they had accomplished the object they had con- 
templated ; and they prepared to return home with joyful hearts, to 
receive the honours of a triumph, little thinking of the difficulties which 
awaited them, and of the sad termination to their explorations. 

Burke and Wills rejoined their comrades with the camels and stores, 
and set out on their return journey. They now encountered many severe 
storms of thunder and lightning, and heavy rains, which, though par- 
tial, often made the ground so boggy that the camels could scarcely 
walk over it. The sultry atmosphere greatly oppressed both men and 
animals; and in some districts the mosquitoes and ants scarcely gave 
them a moment’s rest. They met with many disasters when near latitude 
20° on their return journey. They ost one camel in a bog, out of which 
it was impossible to dig him; Burke was attacked with dysentery, which 
he attributed to his eating the flesh of a serpent; and Gray was taken 
exceedingly ill. They still, however, pressed on, now through slimy mud, 
and now over well-grassed pebbly plains, halting where they could secure 
the best shelter from the drenching rains, and where they could obtain 
feed and water for the beasts. When they had passed the tropic, they 
discovered that their provisions were getting very short, and that they 
must reduce their daily allowance to enable them to reach their depdt at 
Cooper’s Creek. The camels, too, were showing signs of great weariness, 
and could only proceed at a very diminished pace. The nights were very 
cold, and the days sultry; the rains often extinguished their fires; and 
their clothes were both worn and torn. Their progress was so slow, and 
their provisions were so rapidly decreasing, that when another camel gave 
up, and could proceed no further, they killed it, cut up the flesh, and 
dried it, to eke out their slender stock of food; and they did the same to 
the horse, when at length his strength failed. 

Mr. Wills says: “We remained in camp all day to cut up and jerk the 
meat of the horse Billy, who was so reduced and knocked up for want of 
food, that there appeared little chance of his reaching the other side of 
the desert ; and as we were running very short of food of every description 
ourselves, we thought it best to secure his flesh at once. We found it 
healthy and tender, but without the slightest trace of fat in any portion 
of the body.” 

When a third camel shortly after died, the travellers were obliged to 
leave many of their stores behind for want of a beast to carry them. 
Though reduced to great extremities, they pushed on with their utmost 
speed towards their depét. Their chief food now was the dried flesh of 
the animals they had lost, and the vegetables they gathered on their way. 
Their exhausted natures were rapidly sinking; and four days before they 
reached their depdt, Gray sank down and died, and was buried by 
his companions in the sand. The hope of meeting their comrades at 
Cooper’s Creek cheered on the survivors; and with slow and painful 
journeyings they reached their depdt at eventide, April 21st, but only 
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to find their associates gone, and the place deserted. Wills writes in his 
diary : 

“Our disappointment at finding the depdt deserted may easily be 
imagined: returning in an exhausted state, after four months of the 
severest travelling and privation; our legs almost paralysed, so that each 
of us found it a most trying task only to walk a few yards. Such a leg- 
bound feeling I never before experienced, and hope I never shall again. 
The exertion required to get up a slight piece of rising ground, even 
without any load, induces an indescribable sensation of pain and helpless- 
ness, and the general lassitude makes one unfit for any thing. Poor 
Gray must have suffered very many times when we thought him sham- 
ming. It is most fortunate for us that these symptoms, which so early 
affected him, did not come on us until we were reduced to an exclusively 
animal diet of such an inferior description as that offered by the flesh of a 
worn-out and exhausted horse.” 

All the provisions Burke’s party had, when they arrived at Cooper’s 
Creek depét, consisted of a pound and a half of dried flesh; and on 
looking about for any stores Brahe might have left for them, they found 
marked on a tree the word “Dia.” They speedily searched, and found 
a most welcome supply of proyisions, but no clothing, which they greatly 
needed, and a bottle containing papers, which informed them of the de- 
parture of the reserve party only a few hours before the exhausted ex- 
plorers had arrived. They were then too weak to proceed in pursuit of 
Brahe; and the strength of the remaining camels was nearly exhausted. 
Their only chance of life, therefore, was to rest and recruit their strength 
with the stores they had discovered. Finding that their provisions would 
not be sufficient to carry them to the Menindie, they resolved to attempt 
a shorter route to some settlements near Adelaide, vid Mount Hopeless ; 
and after staying a few days to refresh themselves, they started on their 
adventurous journey, with two camels and all the stores they could carry. 
They were greatly distressed for clothing, which caused them to feel more 
intensely the heat by day and the cold at night. They generally found 
the natives, when they met with them, very friendly, and often procured 
from them fish in exchange for straps or beads. For a short time their 
progress was slow, but pleasant; and their strength and spirits revived 
under the influence of the better food they now obtained. Their pathway 
soon, however, began to grow dark and perplexing. After seven days’ 
journeying, one of the camels got bogged in a quicksand; and though 
they tried for a whole day to extricate him, they were at length obliged 
to shoot him and cure his flesh. ‘The loss of a burden-bearer was a 
very serious calamity, for it necessitated them to leave many things be- 
hind, even after making a heavy load for the sole remaining camel, and 
a “swag” of twenty-five pounds’ weight for each man. 

Their difficulties were shortly increased by their uncertainty as to the 
path they had chosen. The creek, which they had expected to find flow 
southward, branched out into earthy plains and disappeared; and they 
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were so wearied with their explorations that they were obliged to rest for 
a few days, even though every delay was increasing their danger, till they 
could gather sufficient strength to attempt to cross the open country south- 
wards. While the camel was resting, Burke and Wills went in search of 
the native camps, to obtain from them fish, and find out how the nardoo 
grew, that, in case of need, they might resort to the native supply of food. 
The natives behaved very kindly towards them, and gave them a part of 
what provisions they had, and entertained them hospitably. On one of 
these occasions, when Wills was alone, they invited him to their hut, or 
“‘ ounyah,” and supplied him with plenty of fish and nardoo, and a couple 
of nice fat rats. “The latter,” says Wills, “I found most delicious. 
They were baked in the skins.” 

Their condition now was very perilous. Wills writes in his diary : 

“The rations are rapidly diminishing; our clothes, especially the boots, 
are all going to pieces, and we have not the materials for repairing them 
properly. ‘I'he camel is completely done up, and can scarcely get along, 
although he has the best of feed, and is resting half his time. I suppose 
this will end in our having to live like the blacks for a few months.” 

Soon their last camel fell down exhausted ; and finding it was impos- 
sible, in their weak state, to go on, they resolved to return to Cooper’s 
Creek, and live in the best way they could, with the hope of relief being 
sent to them there. 

It speedily became to them a great struggle for life. For some time 
they could gain no intelligence from the natives where the nardoo grew ; 
and they lost their few remaining stores by a fire which accidentally burnt 
down their “ gunyah.” While one of them was searching for the natives 
to obtain fish, King came upon a flat where he discovered the long-looked- 
for nardoo. It is a small flowerless plant, with green foliage, resembling 
clover ; and on the top is a spore-case containing hard oval seeds, which 
are crushed into flour and made into cakes by the natives. They rejoiced 
greatly at the discovery, and immediately fixed their camp there; and 
every day two went out to gather the seeds, while the other staid at home 
to pound. It was, however, weary work, and they scarcely had strength 
left even for that. Occasionally they obtained a few fishes; and Wills 
relates the joy he once experienced when, on coming to a water-hole, he 
found a large fish, which was just being choked by attempting to swallow 
another which had stuck in its throat. Every day they grew weaker ; 
and soon Burke was scarcely able to pound, or Wills to gather it. The 
natives, too, had now moved away, and there appeared to be nothing 
before them but starvation; for though there was plenty of nardoo, they 
could gain little nourishment from it, even if they had strength to gather 
and prepare it. Wills writes, June 23: 

“‘T am so weak as to be incapable of crawling out. King and Burke 
are rapidly getting weaker. The cold terribly cuts us up, from the small 
amount of clothing we have. My wardrobe consists of a wide-awake, a 
merino shirt, a regatta-shirt without sleeves, the remains of a pair of 
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flannel trousers, two pairs of socks in rags, and 2 waistcoat of which I 
have managed to keep the pockets together. The others are no better off. 
Besides these, we have between us, for bedding, two small camel-pads, 
some horsehair, two or three little bits of rag and pieces of oil-cloth 
saved from the fire.” 

After anxiously considering what was best to be done in their forlorn 
condition, Wills urged that Burke and King should leave him, with a 
supply of nardoo, water, and wood close to him, and go in search of the 
natives, as the only chance of saving their lives. He gave Burke a letter 
to his father and his watch, and buried his diary; and urged King, if he 
survived Burke, to carry out his last wishes. The two other travellers, 
bidding their comrade adieu, dragged their weary legs along the native 
foot-tracks. Burke suffered great pain in his back and legs; and on the 
second day after leaving Wills, he was obliged to halt. He could proceed 
no further. King went out and collected some nardoo, with which he 
made a supper for his leader, who, though he ate it, appeared to be get- 
ting worse. He said he felt convinced he could not last many hours; 
and giving King the watch and the notes of the journey, he said to 
him: 

“T hope you will remain with me here till I am quite dead: it is a 
comfort to know that some one is by. But when I am dying, it is my 
wish that you should place the pistol in my right hand, and that you leave 
me unburied as I lie.” 

That night he spoke very little ; and on the following morning he was 
speechless, and died about eight o'clock. 

King remained with him a few hours, and then, rousing himself to 
provide for his own safety, he went in search of the natives. He felt 
lonely, and weak, and sad, and slept at nights in the deserted native 
gunyahs, in one of which he had the good fortune to find a bag of 
nardoo sufficient to last him a fortnight. He then returned to Wills, 
whom he found dead, and stript of his few clothes by the natives. He 
buried him in the sand, and remained there alone some days; and then 
he tracked the natives, who had taken away the clothes, to their camp 
by their foot-prints in the sand. They were not far off, for the report of 
his gun, when shooting a crow, brought them to him. He went along 
with them, and they gave him fish and nardoo, and provided him a 
dwelling; and he shot crows for them in return for their kindness to- 
wards him. They manifested the greatest sympathy towards him when 
they understood that both his companions were dead, and that he was 
alone on the creek. After a time, however, they began to get tired of 
him, and wished him to depart; but he gave them to understand that he 
should not do so, and he still further pleased them by a cure he effected 
on one of the women. King says: 

“The same day one of the women, to whom I had given part of a 
crow, came and gave me a ball of nardoo, saying that she would give me 
more, only she had such a sore arm that she was unable to pound. She 
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showed me her arm, and the thought struck me that I would boil some 
water in the billy, and wash her arm with a sponge. During the opera- 
tion the whole tribe sat round, and were muttering one to another. Her 
husband sat down by her side, and she was crying all the time. After I 
had washed it, I touched it with some nitrate of silver, when she began 
to yell, and ran off crying out, ‘Mokow! Mokow!’ (Fire! Fire!). From 
this time she and her husband used to give me a small quantity of nardoo 
both night and morning, and whenever the tribe was about to go on a 
fishing excursion, he used to give me notice to go with them. .. . Every 
four or five days the tribe would surround me, and ask whether I in- 
tended going up or down the creek. At last I made them understand 
that if they went up, I should go up the creek, and if they went down, I 
should also go down; and from this time they seemed to look upon me 
as one of themselves, and supplied me with fish and nardoo regularly. 
They were, however, very anxious to know where Mr. Burke lay; and 
one day when we were fishing in the water-holes close by, I took them 
to the spot. On seeing his remains, the whole party wept bitterly, and 
covered them with bushes. After this they were much kinder to me 
than before; and I always told them that the white men would be here 
before two moons; and in the evenings, when they came with nardoo 
and fish, they used to talk about the ‘ white fellows’ coming, at the same 
time pointing to the moon. I also told them they would receive many 
presents; and they constantly asked me for tomahawks, called by them 
‘bomayko.’ From this time to when the relief party arrived—a period 
of about a month—they treated me with uniform kindness, and looked 
upon me as one of themselves. ‘The day on which I was released, one of 
the tribe, who had been fishing, came and told me that the white fellows 
were coming; and the whole of the tribe, who were then in camp, sallied 
out in every direction to meet the party, while the man who had brought 
the news took me across the creek, where I shortly saw the party coming 
down.” 

The movements of the relief party can easily be narrated. Brahe had 
remained four months at the depdt at Cooper’s Creek, where Burke had 
stationed him, without receiving any tidings either from Burke’s party, 
who had gone into the interior, or from those who had been left at the 
Darling under the care of Wright. Scurvy had broken out amongst his 
men; and fearing that his entire establishment would be endangered by 
remaining longer at the depdt, he determined to “plant” a store of pro- 
visions and a paper of instructions at the foot of a large tree, on which he 
marked the word “Dia,” and to depart on the 21st of April. Had he re- 
mained one day longer, Burke and his party, except Gray, would have 
joined him at the depdt, and have been rescued from the melancholy fate 
which overtook them. On the 28th Brahe fell in with Wright’s party, 
which had been broken down and reduced in their attempt to reach 
Cooper’s Creek, and was about to retreat to Menindie. Brahe placed 
himself and his party under the charge of Wright, with whom he went 
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back to Cooper’s Creek, while the party rested, to ascertain if Burke had 
returned, or had removed the provisions he had planted; and, most 
mysteriously, they discovered no signs of Burke’s visit, nor the papers 
he had left ; and on his return, May 12, he was sent on from Menindie 
with despatches to the Committee at Melbourne. 

The continued absence of intelligence respecting the fate of the Ex- 
ploring Expedition had induced the Committee to send out a contingent 
party, under the command of Mr. Alfred William Howitt, the son of 
William and Mary Howitt, the well-known authors, to search after it; 
and when Brahe met Howitt, they immediately returned to Sandhurst, 
and telegraphed to the Committee the tidings of the losses, and the con- 
tinued absence of Burke’s party. The news created the greatest excite- 
ment in Melbourne; and with the utmost promptitude Howitt’s party was 
reinforced, aud instructions given him to proceed with all possible despatch 
to Cooper’s Creek, and search for the missing explorers, and, if possible, 
to carry relief to them. Alas, while this message was winging its way 
to Melbourne, Burke’s spirit was taking its flight into the future. 

Howitt pressed on with his utmost speed, and on the 15th of Septem- 
ber 1861 he met one of the band of natives on Cooper’s Creek with whom 
King had been living since the death of Burke and Wills. As soon as 
the black saw the “ white fellows,” he began to gesticulate in a very ex- 
cited manner, and to point down the creek, calling out “Gow! gow!” and 
then he ran away to inform the solitary stranger. Howitt shortly after 
found King sitting in the hut where the native had placed him. 

“ He presented,” says Howitt, “a melancholy appearance, wasted to a 
shadow, and hardly to be distinguished as a civilised being but by the 
remnants of clothes hanging upon him. He seemed exceedingly weak, 
and found it occasionally difficult to follow what he said. The natives 
were all gathered round, seated on the ground, looking with a most grati- 
fied and delighted expression.” 

Howitt remained on the spot ten days, to recruit King before return- 
ing. He buried with solemn rites the remains of Burke and Wills in the 
spots where they had died, cut an inscription on the two trees which stood 
near their graves, and collected the note-books and various little articles, 
which were now invested with thrilling interest to all concerned in the 
Expedition. Before he left he held a “ palaver” with the natives, and dis- 
tributed to them various presents, to reward the kindness they had shown 
to Burke’s party, and especially to King. He says: 

“This morning, September 24, about ten o’clock, our black friends 
appeared in along procession, men, women, and children, or, as they here 
also call them, piccaninnies; and at a mile distance they commenced 
bawling at the top of their voices, as usual. When collected altogether on 
a little flat just below our camp, they must have numbered between thirty 
and forty, and the uproar was deafening. With the aid of King, I at last 
got them all seated before me, and distributed the presents—tomahawks, 
knives, necklaces, looking-glasses, combs—among them. I think no 
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people were ever so happy before; and it was very interesting to see how 
they pointed out one or another whom they thought might be overlooked. 
The piccaninnies were brought forward by their parents to have red ribbon 
tied round their dirty little heads. One old woman, Carrawaw, who had 
been particularly kind to King, was loaded with things. I divided fifty 
pounds of sugar among them, each one taking his share in a Union-Jack 
pocket-handkerchief, which they were very proud of. The sugar soon found 
its way into their mouths ; the flour, fifty pounds, which I gave them, they 
at once called ‘white fellow nardoo ;’ and they explained that they under- 
stood that these things were given to them for having fed King. Some 
old clothes were then put on some of the men and women, and the affair 
ended in several of our party and several of the black fellows having an 
impromptu ‘corroboree,’ to the intense delight of the natives, and, I must 
say, very much to our own amusement. They left, making signs expres- 
sive of friendship, carrying their presents with them. The men all wore 
a net girdle ; and of the women, some wore one of leaves, others of feathers. 
I feel confident that we have left the best impression behind us, and that 
the ‘ white fellows,’ as they have already learned to call us, will be looked 
on henceforth as friends, and that in case of emergency any one will re- 
ceive the kindest treatment at their hands.” 

The party slowly returned home, and King arrived in Melbourne, 
November 7, amid the congratulations of the people, to communicate all 
the information he can to one of the committee, who is preparing for pub- 


lication the incidents and discoveries of this Exploring Expedition. A 
party under Howitt has very recently been despatched to Cooper’s Creek, 
to bring back the remains of Burke and Wills, in order that the honours 
of a public funeral may be rendered to them. 











A ew View of Shakespeare's Sonnets. 


An Inpuctive Cririgur. By Joun A. Heraup. 


A GERMAN writer has recently projected a new theory in regard to the 
vexed question of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. The theory is very characteristic 
of the national mind, carried, however, to an extreme, so as to be almost 
an example of the reductio ad absurdum. His notion is, that the poet’s 
dedication “To W. H.” means to William Himself, and that all the per- 
sonal apostrophes are directed to his interior Individuality. This, as I 
have suggested, is too German. Yet I can see clearly how it is that the 
critic has found the hypothesis help him in understanding this mysterious 
series of poems. The ordinary notion, in fact, that because the poems are 
dedicated to W. H. they are necessarily addressed to the dedicatee, is 
about as absurd as the merely subjective notion of the Teutonic critic. 
After a careful reperusal, I have come to the conclusion that there is not 
a single sonnet which is addressed to any individual at all; and that 
there is an obvious point of view, in which not only the general drift and 
design of all the sonnets, as a connected whole, become apparent enough, 
but the details also abundantly intelligible. I proceed to show the 
grounds of my position, and to add such illustrations as it may require. 

The sonnets were written long before they were published, and dedi- 
cated to W. H.; or, as it is generally supposed, Lord Southampton. Be- 
fore this dedication took place, Shakespeare had distinguished himself as 
a dramatist, and therefore naturally sought the patronage of the noble- 
man who had the management of the drama at court. He had already 
dedicated to him his Venus and Adonis and Tarquin and Lucrece, in 
1593 and 1594; and the subject of the sonnets had no more special 
relation to his lordship than had the themes of those two remarkable 
poems. 

The German’s notion of the sonnets being purely subjective is refuted 
by the impossibility of the thing. A purely subjective philosophy did not 
then exist, and an objective poet like Shakespeare was not likely to be its 
initiator. Undoubtedly there is subjective matter in all Shakespeare’s 
works; but he had formed no exclusive theory of the sort, if any theory 
at all. That Shakespeare’s philosophy is identical with Bacon’s is suffi- ~ 
ciently proved by Delia Bacon, though she has of course failed in attempt- ~ 
ing to prove that he is not the author of his own plays. The manner in ~ 

, which she has applied the Negative Instances of the Baconian philosophy, 

' and the marvellous results she brings out by the process, are perfectly con- 

vincing on this point. Now Bacon’s induction combines both the subjec- 

\ tive and objective in one common method; the Shakesperian drama does 

the same. We can scarcely, therefore, err in applying the Baconian 
method of induction to an examination of the sonnets. 

I begin, and shall, indeed, altogether conduct the inquiry with and by 
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inferences. The first seventeen sonnets, I find, are all pervaded with the 
same theme—a declaration against celibacy. In this we find Shakespeare 
expressing the Protestant feeling of the time, and moving with the age. 
That Shakespeare, notwithstanding that in his dramatic capacity he ap- 
pears to hold the balance pretty even between the claims of the two 
Churches, was thoroughly Protestant, even to an extreme, is abundantly 
evident. High-Church and High-State principles are treated by him in a 
peculiar manner. In Richard IL, for instance, we find them stated with 
great force by the poor king ; but ultimately they so fail him as to deprive 
him at the same time both of his theory and his throne. The truth which 
he had worshiped becomes falsehood : what, during the fourteenth century, 
had been orthodox political doctrine, is proved to be the most practical 
of errors at the end. With the new age, new principles must prevail, 
and Bolingbroke succeeds to the new inheritance. In the previous tra- 
gedy, King John, an express declaration is made against the papacy ; 
and how true he was to the principles of the Reformation is manifest in 
his dramas of Measure for Measure, Love's Labour’s Lost, &c., where 
Angelo do ubtless represents the Pontiff, and the state he rules over alle- 
gorises the Church; and where the declaration against celibacy is repeated 
with hu moristic force, and corroborated with philosophic argument. Nature 
is thoroughly vindicated. The vice that Angelo would suppress is de- 
clared to be of ‘a great kindred; it is well allied ; but it is empossible to 
extirp it quite, friar, till eating and drinking be put down.” Ecclesiastical 
authority had included marriage and license in the same category; and 
no man could claim to be a saint who was not also a celibate, or rather 
esteemed to be so, for the dmpossibility of all being sincere in this assump- 
tion made many to be hypocrites. Against this monstrous injustice the 
sonneteer utters his protest in the first seventeen sonnets. Each has but 

one moral, repeated sixteen times. Why this iteration and reiteration, 

but to enforce a truth with which time was teeming, and which was al- 
ready destined to inaugurate a new and better age? 

We must trace the course of the poet’s argument. In introducing it, 
he apostrophises a supposed individual who has resolved on celibacy,—one 
who was selfishly “ contracted to his own bright eyes,”—-who would 
make a famine where there was abundance,—who “ within his own bud 
would bury his content,”—and finally, by his absurd conduct and example, 
hasten on the end of the world. In these topics the whole of the pro- 
posed argument is well-nigh involved ; but the poet is intent on enlarg- 
ing on each and all. He reminds the ideal celibate that at the age of 
forty his brow will become wrinkled, and that, not having a child to 
image his former beauty, he will have no living evidence of its existence. 

« In the next place, he urges that celibacy is unjust to the individual, to the 
ae orld, and to the opposite sex. It is also contrary to nature. 








dan + Unthrifty loveliness, why dost thou spend 
Upon thyself thy beauty’s legacy ? 
if Shas Nature’s bequest gives nothing, but doth lend, 
_ And, being frank, she lends to those are free. 


F aed Pp ¢ 
Chat af Dye! 
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Then, beauteous niggard, why dost thou abuse 
The bounteous largess given thee to give ? 

Profitless usurer, why dost thou use 

a hie vith So great a sum of sums, yet canst not live ? 

aa "For, having traffic with thyself alone, 

Thou of thyself thy sweet self dost deceive. 

‘6 Then how, when nature calls thee to begone, 
What acceptable audit canst thou leave ? 

4 Thy unused beauty must be tombed with thee, 


—— Which, used, lives, thy executor to be.” 


The law of nature which had been thus violated, the reformation of reli- 
gion was to reassert. But to continue the analysis, with as little comment 
as possible. 

The poet, in the fifth sonnet, proceeds to point out that there is pro- 
gress in nature and in the seasons. Winter will come at last, and anni- 
hilation would ensue, but that nature provides for the same succession 
another year. In the sixth sonnet, the celibate is called on to make a 
like provision; the poet justly urging that the use of the gift of repro- 
duction is not invalidated by the abuse of it, and that the fact of such re- 
production is man’s conquest over Death. The point is enforced with an 
earnestness almost sublime : 

“Then, what could Death do if thou shouldst depart, 
Leaving thee living in posterity? 
Be not self-willed, for thou art much too fair 
To be Death’s conquest, and make worms thine heir.” 

And now follows an exquisite sonnet, comparing sunrise and sunset. 
As the sun climbs his way to the mid-heaven, mortals look up and adore. 
But when he descends into the west, all eyes are turned into the opposite 
direction. 

“So thou thyself, out-going in thy noon, 
Unlook’d on diest, unless thou get a son.” 

The eighth sonnet also illustrates the same argument, by a simile 
taken from harmony in music, and by a picture in which “sire, and child, 
and happy mother” are all engaged in “ singing one pleasing note.” The 
poet then becomes ironical, and supposes for a moment that the celibate 
chooses a “single life” out of “ fear to wet a widow’s eye.” But he 
urges that, if he dies childless, the world will be his widow, and himself 
be guilty of a “ murderous shame,” a suicide who loves others as little as 
he really loves himself. The next sonnet continues the same topic, and 
condemns him also of a “ murderous hate.” 

Coleridge somewhere remarks of Shakespeare’s characters, that each 
is “a translucence of the universal in the individual.” The poet, in his 
sonnets, accordingly seeks to individualise his celibate, and assumes that 
he is “ fair” to look upon, “ gracious and kind” in manner, and therefore 
the more guilty in not being “kind-hearted.” And now he calls upon 
him to consider that, if all men were of his mind, the world itself would 
only last three-score years ; adding : 


_“ Let those whom nature hath not made for store, 
Harsh, featureless, and rude, barrenly perish. 
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Look, whom she best endowed, she gave thee more ; 
Which bounteous gift thou shouldst in bounty cherish. 

She carved thee for her seal, and meant thereby 

Thou shouldst print more, nor let that copy die.” 


By assuming these individual advantages for the person supposed to 
be addressed, the poet much strengthens his argument. Some of these 
sonnets read as if they were addressed by another Venus to her Adonis ; 
and it may have been the poet’s wish that we should understand them as 
spoken by a woman. The terms of endearment in the following and other 
sonnets would then be intelligible enough : 


“O that you were yourself! But, love, you are 
No longer yours than you yourself here live. 
Against this coming end you should prepare, 
And your sweet semblance to some other give. 
So should that beauty which you hold in lease 
Find no determination ; then you were 
Yourself again, after yourself’s decease, 
When your sweet issue your sweet form should bear. 
Who lets so fair a house fall to decay, 
Which husbandry in honour might uphold 
Against the stormy gusts of winter’s day, 
And barren rage of death’s eternal cold? 
Oh, none but unthrifts! Dear, my love, you know 
You had a father: let your son say so.” 
However this may be, the poet in his own person addresses the celibate, 
and refers to his own rliymes with satisfaction, inasmuch as they aim to 
convert him to a more natural course of living. “ Who will,” he ex- 
claims,— 
“Who will believe my verse in time to come, 
If it were filled with your most high deserts ? 
Though yet, Heaven knows, it is but as a tomb 
Which hides your life, and shows not half your parts. 
If I could write the beauty of your eyes, 
And in fresh numbers number all your graces, 
The age to come would say the poet lies ; 
Such heavenly touches ne’er touched earthly faces. 
So should my papers, yellowed with their age, 
Be scorned, like old men of less truth than tongue ; 
And your true rights be termed a pocet’s rage, 
And stretchéd metre of an antique song: 
But were some child of yours alive that time, 
You should live twice ;—in it, and in my rhyme.” 
And so the poet closes his exordium, having thus sufficiently stated his 
proposition. 

And here we may suitably advert to a remark of Coleridge’s, namely, 
that Shakespeare’s minor poems suggest all the power in him of becoming 
a great dramatist, and this because he was already a great poet. He 
had shown in them that he was not only capable of writing well on per- 
sonal topics, but of becoming other than himself in his power of realising 
objects and persons. He could “ become all things, and yet remain the 
same ;” he could “make the changeful god be felt in the river, the 
lion, and the flame.” And thus it is that, in the Venus and Adonis, 
“ Shakespeare writes as if he were of another planet, charming you to 
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gaze on the movements of the lovers as you would on the twinkling 
dances of two vernal butterflies. Finally,” the critic proceeds, “in this 
poem, and the Rape of Lucrece, Shakespeare gave ample proof of his 
possession of a most profound, energetic, and philosophical mind, without 
which he might have pleased, but could not have been a great dramatic 
poet.” 

Thus also, in these sonnets, Shakespeare states his proposition drama- 
tically, and portrays a person in whom it might be embodied. His sub- 
ject is stated as an Object which he may and does apostrophise. Having 
so stated it, he proceeds logically to its distribution. Its elements are 
twofold : those that relate to Love, and those that concern Beauty. In 
treating of Beauty, he does not appropriate the attribute to the opposite 
sex, but simply as the property of Man. In the 18th, 19th, and 20th 
sonnets, his theme is Masculine Beauty; in the last, he recognises evi- 
dently an aristocratic type, and describes a man with features and manners 
soft and lovely as a woman’s, but furnished with all the forces by which 
he can command those of his own sex and fascinate the other, and plena- 
rily endowed with all that could administer pleasure to his partner and 
insure the reproduction of his own image. He paints, in fact, the sen- 
sual man in his noblest type. But he does not stop here. Having thus 
evidenced “ his deep feeling and exquisite sense of beauty,” and also that 
he could “ project his mind out of his-own particular being, and feel, and 
make others feel, on subjects no way connected with himself, except by 


force of contemplation, and that sublime faculty by which a great mind 
becomes that on which it meditates;’’—he passes out of the dramatist into 
the poet, and invests the object of his apostrophe—as he invariably did 
even his most dramatic characters—with the gifts of his rich imagination 
and copious affections. His type-man becomes an ideal, and is furnished 
out of his own mind and heart with the requisite attributes. This he 
confesses : 


“ My giass shall not persuade me I am old, 
So long as youth and thou are of one daie; 
But when in thee Time’s furrows I behold, 
Then look I death my days should expiate. 
For all that beauty that doth cover thee 
Is but the seemly raiment of my heart, 
Which in thy breast doth live, as this in me: 
How can I then be elder than thou art ?” 

This guasi identification of the subject and object doubtless suggested 
to the German critic the notion on which he has proceeded, that the poet 
throughout addressed himself. The error is very pardonable, but easily 
corrected. It was not his ego, but his alter-ego, in the ideal personality, 
in the universal humanity, that the poet apostrophised. We shall see 
presently how he takes the Platonic side of the Baconian philosophy, and 
ascends to an intuition little short of the theological one, and only avoid- 
ing it by the shade of a degree. Man becomes all but the theistic legos 
in the ascending scale of the poet’s daring apprehension, and, but for his 
evident predetermination to keep on this side of the religious aspects of his 
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subject (a predetermination also marked in such of his dramas as alle- 
gorise sacred ideas, such as Zhe Tempest, Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Love's Labour's Lost, Measure for Measure, &c.), would no doubt have 
been expressly named as such. By this wise reticence the poet has gained 
much, and given a classical air to what otherwise would have borne a 
controversial one,— 
« A passion hateful to his purposes.” 

And thus we have in this series of sonnets one entire poem, containing a 
protest against an expiring superstition, philosophically conducted, but 
conveyed in the language of poetry,—a diction divested of technical 
terms; and this was the method of the Italian poets in treating religious 
or political subjects, which they disguised in mystical or erotic verses. 
Love is made the cover of much heterodox sentiment, the object of which 
is sometimes painted as a mistress, in others as a friend. And thus the 
danger which might have followed on plain speaking was avoided. We 
may see the same topics similarly treated in Biron’s closing speech in 
Love's Labour's Lost, act iv. 

His foot once on the steps of the “ intellectual ladder,” Shakespeare 
mounts with equal rapidity and daring. He is occupied with his work 
day and night: the subject is ever present with him. Shakespeare, like 
another Prometheus, is the Friend of Man, and in turn regards Man as his 
friend. Ever, even in darkness, his “soul’s imaginary sight presents the 
shadow’’ of that collective Object “ to his sightless view.” He is filled 


with its beauty, 2.¢. the beauty of Man, that “ beauty of the world, that 
paragon of animals,” as in Hamlet he so affectionately denominates that 
total humanity of which he was himself so glorious an example. Ad- 
dressing it as an imaginary object, he says, in his 28th sonnet, 


“T tell the day, to please him, thou art bright, 

And dost him grace, when clouds do blot the heaven. 
So flatter I the swart-complexioned night : 

When sparkling stars twire not, thou gild’st the even.” 


And in the next he thus disposes of his personal relation therewith— 
how beautifully, how tenderly, how grandly ! 


“ When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 

I all alone beweep my outcast state, 
And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 

And look upon myself, and curse my fate, 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 

Featured like him, like him with friends possessed, 
Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope, 

With what I most enjoy contented least ; 
Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 

Haply I think on thee—and then my state 
(Like to the lark at break of day arising 

From sullen earth) sings hymns at heaven’s gate ; 
For thy sweet love remembered, such wealth brings, 
That then I scorn to’change my state with kings.” 


In this fine sonnet I read the biography thoroughly of the actor and 
the poet. The whole life of Shakespeare is essentialised in it, In all his 
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sorrows and disappointments, the thought of the ideal man, as he tells us 
in the next three sonnets, is his great comfort; his hopes, his aspirations, 
his shortcomings, have all their bourn and limit therein. It is his “ sun 
of the world;” nevertheless, as is the case with all ideals, he has been be- 
trayed by it. The morning opened fair enough, and he was tempted to 
“travel forth without his cloak ;” but he finds a sufficient excuse in the 
fact, that he was accessory himself to the illusion. After all, the indivi- 
dual is not the ideal; and he thus makes allowance for the necessary dis- 
parity : 
“Tet me confess that we two must be twain, 
Although our undivided loves are one ; 


So shall those blots that do with me remain 
Without thy help by me be borne alone.” 


There is more to the same effect. But whatever the deficiencies of the 
individual, they are all supplied in the ideal. 
“T, in thy abundance am sufficed, 


And by a part of all thy glory live.” 


“ How can my muse want subject to invent, 
While thou dost breathe, that pour’st into my verse 
Thine own sweet argument, too excellent 
For every vulgar paper to rehearse ? 
Oh, give thyself the thanks, if aught in me 
Worthy perusal, stand against thy sight, 
For who’s so dumb that cannot write to thee, 
When thou thyself dost give invention light ? 
Be thou the tenth Muse ws 
Yes, it is fit that the ideal should be the poet’s inspirer. Yet how shall 
it be distinguished from himself ? 
“ What can mine own praise to mine own self bring ? 
And what is’t but mine own when I praise thee ? 
Yet distinction is made, and the implied separation is assumed as similar 
to what “absence” is to a lover. Pursuing the thought, the verse be- 
comes burdened with amorous complaints, allied with many conceits that 
sometimes claim a license in these days of literal accuracy but grudgingly 
allowed. 

And here the poet, weary of illustrating the theme of Masculine 
Beauty, turns gradually to the consideration of the second element in the 
distribution of the subject; namely, Love. Mention is suddenly made of 
a Woman beloved by the Man, of whom the sonneteer lovingly feigns 
himself to be jealous. His jealousy is twofold ; both on account of her 
love for the ideal object, and of his for her. And this must needs be so; 
for as a portion of the universal humanity, the Woman is as ideal as the 
Man, and as dear to his apostrophiser. The poet is even fond of making 
a sort of riddle of the necessary correlations, playing with them thus : 

“That thou hast her, it is not all my grief, 
And yet it may be said, I loved her dearly; 


That she hath thee, is of my wailing chief, 
A loss in love that touches me more nearly. 
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Loving offenders, thus I will excuse ye: 
Thou dost love her, because thou know’st I love her, 
And for my sake even so she doth abuse me, 
Suffering my friend for my sake to approve her ; 
If I lose thee, my loss is my love’s gain, 
And losing her, my friend hath found that loss ; 
3oth find each other, and I lose both twain, 
And both for my sake lay on me this cross ; 
But here’s the joy’: my friend and I are one. 
Sweet flattery !—then she loves but me alone.” 


This sonnet might go far to prove the truth of the German’s subjective 
theory. For does not the poet himself declare, that the Ideal Man, the 
Friend, whom he has addressed, has all along been identified with him- 
self—has simply been his Objective Self? And verily, in some sort, this 
“ Self Love and Social are the same.” It is the love of the One for the 
Many ; but the Many, how multitudinous soever, are yet properly but the 
reflex of the One, and the sum of both is the Universe. That Shakespeare 
saw this as clearly as any German sage of later times is to me manifest ; 
but he had not theorised it. He deals with it in the Italian manner, as 
a tissue of conceits, with which the poetic mind delights to sport, and 
which demonstrates its indefinite activity of thought, as instanced in a 
variety of associations almost infinite, even condescending to a mere play 
of words, sometimes even to the perpetration of the poorest puns. 

I feel that I have now given the reader the key-note to the interpreta- 
tien of these sonnets for himself; therefore shall hasten over the re- 
mainder, only touching on such points as imperatively demand atten- 
tion. 

We find the necessity that the poet felt, of considering the ideal 
humanity as bisexual, removes the object to a farther distance from the 
merely subjective feeling that he would indulge, and strengthens the sense 
of “absence” under which he had formerly imaged their distinction or 
separation. In the 50th sonnet, he declares his reluctance to realise this 
new condition. But it is needful, under the second branch of his subject, 
Love, that the relations of male and female should be acknowledged, and 
not alone those between man and man. Hence the state which he desig- 
nates “absence” must be; nor is it barren of benefit to the complaining 
poet : 

So am I as the rich, whose blessed key 

Can bring him to his sweet up-locked;treasure, 
The which he will not every hour survey, 

For blunting the fine point of seldom pleasure. 
Therefore are feasts so solemn and so rare, 

Since seldom coming, in the long year set, 
Like stones of worth, they thinly placed are, 

Or captain jewels in the carcanet. 
So is the time that keeps you, as my chest, 

Or as the wardrobe which the robe doth hide, 
To make some special instant special blest 

By new untolding his imprisoned pride. 
Blesséd are you, whose worthiness gives scope, 
Being had, to triumph; being lacked, to hope.” 
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The exquisite sonnet just quoted is unparalleled for the beauty and 
appropriateness of imagery, as well as for subtlety of thought. In the 
next sonnet he as finely paints his human ideal in the persons of the two 
sexes—expressly. 


“ What is your substance, whereof are you made, 
That millions of strange shadows on you tend ? 
Since every one hath, every one, one shade, 
And you, but one, can every shadow lend. 
Describe Adonis, and the counterfeit 
Is poorly imitated after you ; 
On Helen’s cheek all art of beauty set, 
And you in Grecian tires are painted new. 
Speak of the spring and foison of the year ; 
The one doth shadow of your beauty show, 
The other as your bounty doth appear ; 
And you in every blessed shape we know. 
In all external grace you have some part, 
But you like none, none you, for constant heart.” 

Observe, too, that in the above two and more recent sonnets the second 
personal pronoun is changed from the singular to the plural. It is no 
longer “thou” and “thee,” but “you.” What is said in the last sonnet 
cannot be meant of any individual ;—it is only true of the ideal humanity, 
which, being but one, is nevertheless manifested in all men and women 
and nature, as its shadows and appearances. It is, too, the source of 
virtue and truth in all its human representatives. And the poet proceeds 
to illustrate these essential attributes of its moral character, which are at 
once the basis and the evidence of its inevitable Immortality. 

“*Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 
Shall you pace forth; your praise shall still find room, 
Even in the eyes of all posterity, 
That wear this world out to the ending doom. 
So to the judgment that yourself arise, 
You live in this, and dwell in lovers’ eyes.” 

He now recognises this universal humanity as his sovran, and makes 
his submission to its supremacy, while lamenting his distance from it. 
He would seek compensation, moreover, by finding’ its 

“image in some antique book, 
Since mind at first in character was done.” 
In a word, he would compare the heroes of ancient and modern times, that 
he may form a better conception of its nature (sonnets 57-59). Ina 
subsequent sonnet (61), the sovran becomes a sacred Power that can send 
forth its “spirit,” so far from home, into his deeds to pry ;” adding, 


“For thee watch I, while thou dost wake elsewhere, 
From me far off, with others all too near.” 


During this metaphysical “absence,” the Adonis and the Helen, in which 
the ideal had developed, are supposed to disport in some mystic but 
amorous seclusion, leaving the poet meanwhile to melancholy self-contem- 
plation. The sonnet in which this is expressed again almost justifies the 
German’s theory. It perhaps is entitled to be esteemed the pivot-sonnet 
of the series, 
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“Sin of self-love possesseth all mine eye, 

And all my soul, and all my every part ; 
And for this sin there is no remedy, 

It is so grounded inward in my heart. 
Methinks no face so gracious is as mine, 

No shape so true, no truth of such account, 
And for myself my own worth do define, 

As J all other in all worths surmount. 
But when my glass shows me myself indeed, 

Bated and chopped with tanned antiquity, 
Mine own self-love quite contrary I read,— 

Self so self-loving were iniquity. 
Tis thee (myself) that for myself I praise, 
Painting my age with beauty of thy days.” 

Shakespeare’s course, we have said, is upward. The Ideal has already 
approached the Divine. Its immortality has been declared ; but there is 
also a mortality confessed: the former of the soul, the latter of the body. 
On the latter, as equally the condition of every man, the poet sorrowfally 
meditates, and at some length. But the poet’s verses will preserve in 
everlasting memory himself, or his friend, or both, according to the sense 
in which we may read them. For death itself, he gives many reasons 
why we should desire it. And here he hints that he has a rival in another 
poet, who is equally in favour with his Friend. What between a second 
acquaintance and a mistress, the sonneteer has to combat both with envy 
and jealousy. But he is fain to own that his murmurs at these natural 
dispensations are eminently irrational. He justifies his wronger even, for 
reasons as subtle as they are numerous, even though he imputes to him 
many faults, as if he rejoiced that the Removed Object of his addresses, 
however exalted, should have a fellow-feeling of his own infirmity, de- 
rived from personal experience. Whatever his faults, they are capable 
of vindication by the dignity of his nature, 

“ As on the finger of a thronéd queen, 
The basest jewel will be well-esteemed.” 

Again, he dwells pathetically on the “absence,” the distance from him, 
of this still constant friend, though now engaged with other companions, 
and apparently neglectful of his former pledges. But soon he calls on his 
Muse indignantly to withdraw all show of blame, and to occupy herself 
exclusively in praise of the beloved, whose truth we are now told is as 
indisputable as his beauty. Indeed, the poet Platonises and identifies 
truth and beauty in the mysterious Person for whom he cherishes so deep 
a love. Beauty thus at one with Truth is immortal and ever young: 


“To me, fair friend, you never can be old, 
For as you were, when first your eye I eyed, 
Such seems your beauty still.” 


Yet he fears, unreasonably, that unsuspected decay may somehow inhere ; 
notwithstanding he exclaims : 


“Let not my love be called idolatry, 
Nor my beloved as an idol show, 
Since all alike my songs and praises be, 
To one, of one, still such, and ever so.” 
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And thus he pursues the contradictions and antinomies which perplex 
philosophy and try the faith of love, growing up in the soil—the heart— 
that they infest. It is the old contest between the carnal and moral, 
erotically expressed. Familiar terms are preferred; thus, the “fair 
friend who never can be old;” that immortal youth whose absence he de- 
plores the poet now addresses as “sweet boy,” and boasts of his “ eternal 
love;” and then, excusing his own wanderings, of which before he had 
said nothing, by his repentings and returnings, exclaims enthusiastically, 


“For nothing this wide universe I call, 
Save thou, my rose ; in it thou art my all.” 


In the next sonnet he arrives at the climax ; he speaks it out plainly. 
This “ fair friend,” this “sweet boy,” this “rose” selected from the “wide 
universe,” is—“ a God in love :” 


“ Alas, ’tis true, I have gone here and there, 
And made myself a motley to the view; 
Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear, 
Made old offences of affections new. 
Most true it is, that I have looked on truth 
Askance and strangely ; but by all above, 
These blenches gave my heart another youth, 
And worse essays proved thee my best of love. 
Now all is done, save what shall have no end; 
Mine appetite I never more will grind 
On newer proof, to try an older friend, 
A Gop in love, to whom I am confined. 
Then give me welcome, next my heaven the best, 
E’en to thy pure and most, most loving breast.” ” 


And thus the poet has completed his Divine Ideal in a Human Form. 
Comparing himself therewith, he finds himself wanting. He discovers 
that he is not only merely a part of it, but a part ofa part. He is not 
only an individual, but a speciality. He is a poor theatrical artist—not 
so much a man as an actor. Not Socrates more strongly denounced this 
sacrifice of the purely human to the professional, than Shakespeare does. 
The sonnet in which he expresses his regret for this necessity is the best 
known of the series. What man, conscious of immortal aims, has not felt 
what it describes ? 


“© for my sake do thou with fortune chide, 

The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 

That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means, which public manners breeds. 

Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 

And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand: 

Pity me then, and wish I were renewed, 
Whilst, like a willing patient, I will drink 

Potions of eysell, ’gainst my strong infection ; 
No bitterness that I will bitter think, 

Nor double penance to correct correction. 
Pity me, then, dear friend, and I assure ye, 
Even that your pity is enough to cure me.” 


The method adopted by the poet in the composition of these serial 
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sonnets is abundantly manifest. They are built up after the fashion, 
and on the platform, as it were, of a Platonic dialogue. The argument 
begins with the earthly and animal; but passes, through the intellectual 
and rational, to the heavenly and divine. Falling back from that sublime 
contemplation, a sense of his own frailties overwhelms the poet. But he 
cares nothing’, since that celestial friend is his “all the world:” 
“Tn so profound abysm I throw all care 
Of other’s voices, that my adder’s sense 
To critic and to flatterer stopped are.” 

Adder’ s sense, like “lay on me this cross,” in a former sonnet, is a 
scriptural reference ; and shows the truth of Hazlitt’s statement, that the 
translation of the Bible had a great influence on the Elizabethan poets 
and dramatists, both as regards the diction and the tone of thought. 
And we shall soon see that the poet had now turned his attention indeed 
to that “pure well of English undefiled.” He had carried his subject 
as far as Plato could help him,—and he was now proceeding to carry it 
farther, by means of an illumination which Plato wanted. He had 
opened the Book, and borrowed from it what remains of his argument. 

This Celestial Friend he now finds to be mystically represented in all 
objects, whether of earth or heaven. The meanest are as privileged as 
the highest to be his symbols. At this the poet wonders, and demands, 

“Or whether doth my mind, being crowned with you, 
Drink up the monarch’s plague, this flattery, 
Or whether shall I say mine eye saith true,* 
And that your love taught it this alchymy, 
To make of monsters and things indigest, 
Such cherubims as your sweet self resemble, 
Creating every bad a perfect best, 
As fast as objects to his beams assemble ?” 

Yes, yes; not only the kingdoms of nature animate and inanimate, 
—“bird, or flower, or shape,” “the mountain or the sea, the day 
or night, the crow or dove;”—but the cherubims themselves resemble 
the marvellous object of his “idolatry.” It is evident that words and 
phrases from the Sacred Oracles may now be expected; for Shakespeare 
has unclasped the Volume, and is poring on its pages. The “ deaf adder” 
and the “ cherubims” are both there, and he writes them down, with 
others still more significant, as we shall soon see. Note, too, how he ele- 
vates his conception of Love. 

“Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds ; 
Or bends with the remover to remove: ', 
Oh, no! it isan ever-fixed mark, 
That looks on tempests, and is never shaken.” 
It is “not Time’s fool;” it changes not “ to the edge of doom.” We can 
see that the poet has adopted the biblical sentiment of a “perfect love 
that casts out fear.” Nay, further, he had even discovered the 
“ Benefit of ill!—now I find true 
That better is by evil still made better ; 
And ruined love, when it is built anew, 
Grows fairer than at first, more strong, far greater.” 
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Surely it is not necessary to point out the theological meaning of these 
lines; if it be, let the reader turn for himself to, and read thoughtfully, 
the seven next sonnets (120-126); after which commences a new theme. 

And what a theme! It is the Woman who had gained from the 
humble friend the affections of the Ideal Man. And here matters have 
become reversed ;—the Woman is portrayed in far other colours. Was 
the man fair? She is black! Love certainly delighteth in contrasts, 
and here is an extraordinary one. Desdemona the Moor, and not Othello! 
Methinks, there is here some riddle to read. 

There is—but it is one easily read. The lady is black in two senses, 
morally and physically, in her deeds as well as in her features. She, 
like the poet’s Ideal Friend, has been “ foresworn ;” and the poet has in 
her case likewise to remonstrate, and then to absolve. ‘The like resolu- 
tion of differences and contradictions is necessary. But, as we have said, 
the poet has the Book open before him. He is in fact reading the Can- 
ticles; and there he finds the Bride who is “ black but comely’— at 
once the bride of his Celestial Friend and his own. These confused rela- 
tions afford the poet an abundant source for quibbles, many of them re- 
markably pretty, all lovingly playful. In some of them the theological 
reference slyly peeps out. 

“So now I have confessed that he is thine, 
And I myself am mortgaged to thy will; 
Myself Pll forfeit, so that other mine 
Thou wilt restore to be my comfort still : 
But thou wilt not, nor willhe not be free, 
For thou art covetous, and he is kind: 
He learned but surety-like to write for me, 
Under that bond, that him as fast doth bind. 
The statute of thy beauty thou wilt take, 
Thou usurer, that putt’st forth all to use, 
And sue a friend, come debtor for my sake ; 
So him I Jose through my unkind abuse. 


Him have I lost—thou hast both him and me; 
He pays the whole, and yet I am not free.” 


The language of love and religion are the same, and sometimes that of 
law assimilates. Some such perception as this here throws Shakespeare 
into a merry mood; and he begins to pun on his Christian name, and to 
charge all the perjuries at which Jove laughs on his dark beauty, speak- 
ing all ill of her, and then recanting ; and all this because he does not 
“love her with his eyes,” but with his “heart, that loves what they de- 
spise.” As it was with Adam in relation to Eve, so with Shakespeare in 
relation to his “ darke ladye.” 


“ Love is my sin, and thy dear virtue hate, 
Hate of my sin, grounded on sinful loving.” 


In all this, perhaps, Shakespeare carries his fancies rather too far. Yet 
let us not judge him harshly. The terrestrial embodiment of this mys- 
terious woman was self-contradictory, and her appearance at least very 
equivocal. Hence he wrote: 
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“Two loves Lhave of comfort and despair, 
Which like two spirits do suggest me still; 
The better angel is a man right fair, 
The worser spirit, a woman, coloured ill. 
To win me soon to hell my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my side, 
And would corrupt my saint to be a devil, 
Wooing his purity with her foul pride.” 


Shakespeare found himself hetween two Joves,—the Celibate Church 
on the one hand, that deified herself; and the Reformed Church on the 
other, that eschewed Mariolatry, and restored worship to its proper object. 
Such was his position at the beginning of his argument, which having 
now exhausted, the circle completes itself, and he finds himself again on 
the earth, which for a while he had transcended. At once he lowers his 
tone, and brings the series to an end by some fanciful sonnets, which 
serve no other purpose than to veil his meaning from the incompetent 
reader. 

This interpretation, which is the pure result of induction, effectually 
relieves Shakespeare from Skottowe’s charge of having praised the per- 
sonul beauty and accomplishments of a youthful friend in a manner “ far 
too ardent to be pleasing.” The unclean suggestion belongs alone to the 
pseudo critic, and leaves the “withers” of the poet “unwrung.” The 
characteristics attributed to this Ideal Friend befit nothing but the Ideal; 
they never were proper to any actual mortal man. It was common, as I 
have already said, for poets in his and the previous age so to veil their 
meaning’; signifying religion or government by the term ‘love,’ and treat- 
ing them by analogues borrowed from the tender passion. The danger 
sought to be avoided was not entirely at an end even in Queen Elizabeth’s 
day. The Monarch, as understood by her and her successors down to 
James IT., still clung to the past, though looking forward to the future, 
and represented transition rather than progress. The literary mind, how- 
ever, was in advance, and instinctively held rather by the coming age, of 
which it was alike prophetic and productive. It was expedient, therefore, 
for Shakespeare, while writing a series of sonnets expressive of the spirit 
of that transition, to adopt the usual safeguards. Love, too, and its rights 
were properly the argument of the Reformation itself, as projected by 
Luther. It was eminently the emancipation of the natural appetites, 
within rational limits, from spiritial prohibition,—substituting a possible 
moderation for an impossible abstinence. 
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Aurora Sloyd. 


CuapTer X. 
FIGHTING THE BATTLE. 
THE new year began in sadness at Felden Woods, for it found Archi- 
bald Floyd watching in the sick-room of his only daughter. 

Aurora had taken her place at the long dinner-table upon the might 
of Talbot’s departure ; and, except for being perhaps a little more viva- 
cious and brilliant than usual, her manner had in no way changed after 
that terrible interview in the bay-windowed room. She had talked to John 
Mellish, and had played and sung to her younger cousins ; she had stood 
behind her father, looking over his cards through all the fluctuating for- 
tunes of a rubber of long whist; and the next morning her maid had 
found her in a raging fever, with burning cheeks and blood-shot eyes, 
her long purple-black hair all tumbled and tossed about the pillows, and 
-her dry hands scorching to the touch. The telegraph brought two grave 
London physicians to Felden before noon; and the house was clear of 
visitors by nightfall, only Mrs. Alexander and Lucy remaining to assist 
in nursing the invalid. The West-End doctors said very little. This fever 
was as other fevers to them. ‘The young lady had caught a cold per- 
haps; she had been imprudent, as these young people will be, and had 
received some sudden chill, She had very likely over-heated herself with 
dancing, or had sat in a draught, or eaten an ice. There was no im- 
mediate danger to be apprehended. The patient had a superb consti- 
tution; there was wonderful vitality in the system; and, with careful 
treatment, she would soon come round. Careful treatment meant a two- 
guinea visit every day from each of these learned gentlemen, though, per- 
haps, had they given utterance to their inmost thoughts, they would have 
owned that, for all they could tell to the contrary, Aurora Floyd wanted 
nothing but to be let alone, and left in a darkened chamber to fight out 
the battle by herself. But the banker would have had all Saville Row 
summoned to the sick-bed of his child, if he could by such a measure have 
saved her a moment’s pain; and he implored the two physicians to come 
to Felden twice a day if necessary, and to call in other physicians if they 
‘had the least fear for their patient. . Aurora was delirious; but she re- 
vealed very little in that delirium. I do not quite believe that people 
often make the pretty, sentimental, consecutive confessions under the in- 
fluence of fever which are so freely attributed to them by the writers or 
romances. We rave about foolish things in those cruel moments ot 
feverish madness. We are wretched because there is a man with a white 
hat on in the room, or a black cat upon the counterpane, or spiders crawl- 
ing about the bed-curtains, or a coal-heaver who will put a sack of coals on 
our chest. Our delirious fancies are like our dreams, and have very little 
connexion with the sorrows or joys which make up the sum of our lives. 
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So Aurora Floyd talked of horses and dogs, and masters and govern- 
esses; of childish troubles that had afflicted her years before, and of 
girlish pleasures, which, in her normal state of mind, had been utterly for- 
gotten. She seldom recognised Lucy or Mrs. Alexander, mistaking them 
for all kinds of unlikely people; but she never entirely forgot her father, 
and, indeed, always seemed to be conscious of his presence, and was per- 
petually appealing to him, imploring him to forgive her for some act of 
childish disobedience committed in those departed years of which she 
talked so much. 

John Mellish had taken up his abode at the Grayhound Inn, in 
Croydon High Street, and drove every day to Felden Woods, leaving 
his phaeton at the park-gates, and walking up to the house to make his 
inquiries. The servants took notice of the big Yorkshireman’s pale face, 
and set him down at once as “sweet” upon their young lady. They 
liked him a great deal better than Captain Bulstrode, who had been too 
“igh” and “’aughty” for them. John flang his half-sovereigns right 
and left when he came to the hushed mansion in which Aurora lay, with 
loving friends about her. He held the footman who answered the door 
by the button-hole, and would have gladly paid the man half-a-crown 
a minute for his time while he asked anxious questions about Miss Floyd’s 
health. Mr. Mellish was warmly sympathised with, therefore, in the 
servants’ hall at Felden. His man had informed the banker's household 
how he was the best master in England, and how Mellish Park was a 
species of terrestrial Paradise, maintained for the benefit of trustworthy 
retainers; and Mr. Floyd’s servants expressed a wish that their young 
lady might get well, and marry the “ fair one,” as they called John. They 
came to the conclusion that there had been what they called “a split” 
between Miss Floyd and the Captain, and that he had gone off in a huff, 
which was like his impudence, seeing that their young lady would have 
hundreds of thousands of pounds by and by, and was good enough for a 
duke instead of a beggarly officer. 

Talbot’s letter to Mr. Floyd reached Felden Woods on the 27th of 
December; but it lay for some time unopened upon the library table. 
Archibald had scarcely heeded his intended son-in-law’s disappearance in 
his anxiety about Aurora. When he did open the letter, Captain Bul- 
strode’s words were almost meaningless to him, though he was just able 
to gather that the engagement had been broken; by his daughter’s wish, 
as Talbot seemed to infer. 

The banker’s reply to this communication was very brief; he wrote: 

“My pear Srr,—Your letter arrived here some days since, but 
has only been opened by me this morning. I have laid it aside, to be 
replied to, D.v., at a future time. At present I am unable to attend to 
any thing. My daughter is seriously ill. 


“Yours obediently, 
“ ARCHIBALD FLoyD.” 
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“Seriously ill!” Talbot Bulstrode sat for nearly an hour with the 
banker’s letter in his hand, looking at those two words. How much or 
how little might the sentence mean? At one moment, remembering 
Archibald Floyd’s devotion to his daughter, he thought that this serious 
illness was doubtless some very trifling business,—some feminine nervous 
attack, common to young ladies upon any hitch in their love-affairs; but 
five minutes afterwards he fancied that those words had an awful meaning 
—that Aurora was dying, dying of the shame and anguish of that inter- 
view in the little chamber at Felden. 

Heaven above! what had he done? Had he murdered this beautiful 
creature, whom he loved a million times better than himself? Had he 
killed her with those impalpable weapons, those sharp and cruel words 
which he had spoken on the 25th of December? He acted the scene 
over again and again, until the sense of outraged honour, then so strong’ 
upon him, seemed to grow dim and confused; and he began almost to 
wonder why he had quarrelled with Aurora. What if, after all, this 
secret involved only some school-girl’s folly? No; the crouching figure 
and ghastly face gave the lie to that hope. The secret, whatever it might 
be, was a matter of life and death to Aurora Floyd. He dared not try 
to guess what it was. He tried to close his mind against the surmises that 
would arise to him. In the first days that succeeded that terrible Christ- 
mas he determined to leave England. He would try to get some Govern- 
ment appointment that would take him away to the other end of the world, 
where he could never hear Aurora’s name—never be enlightened as to 
the mystery that had separated them. But now, now that she was ill,— 
in danger, perhaps,—how could he leave the country? How could he go 
away to some place where he might one day open the English newspapers 
and see her name among’ the list of deaths? 

Talbot was a dreary guest at Bulstrode Castle. His mother and 
his cousin Constance respected his pale face, and held themselves aloof 
from him in fear and trembling; but his father asked what the deuce 
was the matter with the boy, that he looked so chapfallen, and why he 
didn’t take his gun and go out on the moors, and get an appetite for his 
dinner, like a Christian, instead of moping in his own rooms all day long 
biting his fingers’ ends. 

Once, and once only, did Lady Bulstrode allude to Aurora Floyd. 

“You asked Miss Floyd for an explanation, I suppose, Talbot?” she 
said. 

“Yes, mother.” 

“ And the result ?—” 

“Was the termination of our engagement. I had rather you would 
not speak to me of this subject again, if you please, mother.” 

Talbot took his gun, and went out upon the moors, as his father ad- 
vised ; but it was not to slaughter the last of the pheasants, but to think 
in peace of Aurora Floyd, that the young man went out. The low-lying 
clouds upon the moorlands seemed to shut him in like prison-walls. How 
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many miles of desolate country lay between the dark expanse on which 
he stood and the red-brick mansion at Felden!—how many leafless 
hedgerows!—how many frozen streams! It was only a day’s jour- 
ney, certainly, by the Great Western; but there was something cruel 
in the knowledge that half the length of England lay between the 
Kentish woods and that far angle of the British Isles upon which Castle 
Bulstrode reared its weather-beaten walls. The wail of mourning voices 
might be loud in Kent, and not a whisper of death reach the listening 
ears in Cornwall. How he envied the lowest servant at Felden, who 
knew day by day and hour by hour of the progress of the battle between 
Death and Aurora Floyd! And yet, after all, what was she to him? 
What did it matter to him if she were well or ill? The grave could never 
separate them more utterly than they had been separated from the very 
moment in which he discovered that she was not worthy to be his wife. 
He had done her no wrong; he had given her a full and fair opportunity 
of clearing herself from the doubtful shadow on her name; and she had 
been unable to do so. Nay, more, she had given him every reason to 
suppose, by her manner, that the shadow was even a darker one than he 
had feared. Was he to blame, then? Was it his fault if she were ill? 
Were his days to be misery, and his nights a burden, because of her? 
He struck the stock of his gun violently upon the ground at the thought, 
and thrust the ramrod down the barrel, and loaded his fowling-piece 
furiously with nothing; and then, casting himself at full length upon the 
stunted turf, lay there till the early dusk closed in about him, and the 
soft evening dew saturated his shooting-coat, and he was in a fair way to 
be stricken with rheumatic fever. 

I might fill chapters with the foolish sufferings of this young man ; 
but I fear he must have become very wearisome to my afflicted readers ; 
to those, at least, who have never suffered from this fever. The sharper 
the disease, the shorter its continuance; so Talbot will be better by and 
by, and will look back at his old self, and laugh at his old agonies. 
Surely this inconstancy of ours is the worst of all — this fickleness, by 
reason of which we cast off our former selves with no more compunction 
than we feel in flinging off a worn-out garment. Our poor threadbare 
selves, the shadows of what we were! With what sublime, patronising 
pity, with what scornful compassion, we look back upon the helpless dead 
and gone creatures, and wonder that any thing so foolish could have been 
allowed to cumber the earth! Shall I feel the same contempt ten years 
hence for myself as I am to-day, as I feel to-day for myself as I was 
ten years ago? Will the loves and aspirations, the beliefs and desires 
of to-day, appear as pitiful then as the dead loves and dreams of the 
bygone decade? Shall I look back in pitying wonder, and think what 
a fool that young man was; although there was something candid and 
innocent in his very stupidity, after all? Who can wonder that the last 
visit to Paris killed Voltaire? Fancy the octogenarian looking round the 
national theatre, and seeing himself, through an endless vista of dim years, 
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a young man again, paying his court to a “ goat-faced cardinal,” and being 
beaten by De Rohan’s lackeys in vright daylight. 

Have you ever visited some still country town after a lapse of years, 
and wondered, O fast-living reader, to find the people you knew in your 
last visit still alive and thriving, with hair unbleached as yet, although 
you have lived and suffered whole centuries since then? Surely Provi- 
dence gives us this sublimely egotistical sense of Time as a set-off against 
the brevity of our lives! I might make this book a companion in bulk 
to the Catalogue of the British Museum, if I were to tell all that Talbot 
Bulstrode felt and suffered in the month of January 1858,—if I were to 
anatomise the doubts and confusions and self-contradictions, the mental 
resolutions made one moment to be broken the next. I refrain, there- 
fore, and will set down nothing but the fact, that on a certain Sunday, mid- 
way in the month, the Captain, sitting in the family pew at Bulstrode church 
directly facing the monument of Admiral Hartley Bulstrode, who fought 
and died in the days of Queen Elizabeth, registered a silent oath that as 
he was a gentleman and a Christian he would henceforth abstain from 
holding any voluntary communication with Aurora Floyd. But for this 
vow he must have broken down, and yielded to his yearning fear and 
love, and gone to Felden Woods to throw himself, blind and unquestion- 
ing, at the feet of the sick woman. 


The tender green of the earliest leaflets was breaking out in bright 
patches upon the hedgerows round Felden Woods; the ash-buds were no 
longer black upon the front of March, and pale violets and primroses 
made exquisite tracery in the shady nooks beneath the oaks and beeches. 
All nature was rejoicing in the mild April weather, when Aurora Floyd 
lifted her dark eyes to her father’s face with something of their old look 
and familiar light. The battle had been a long and severe one; but it 
was well-nigh over now, the physicians said; defeated Death drew back 
for a while, to wait a better opportunity for making his fatal spring; and 
the feeble victor was to be carried down-stairs to sit in the drawing-room 
for the first time since the night of December the 25th. 

John Mellish, happening to be at Felden that day, was allowed the 
supreme privilege of carrying the fragile burden in his strong arms from 
the door of the sick-chamber to the great sofa by the fire in the drawing- 
room, attended by a procession of happy people bearing shawls. and pillows, 
vinaigrettes and scent-bottles, and other invalid paraphernalia. Every 
creature at Felden was devoted to this adored convalescent. Archibald 
Floyd lived only to minister to her; gentle Lucy waited on her night and 
day, fearful to trust the service to menial hands; Mrs. Powell, like some 
pale and quiet shadow, lurked amidst the bed-curtains, soft of foot and 
watchful of eye, invaluable in the sick-chamber, as the doctors said. 
Throughout her illness, Aurora had never mentioned the name of Talbot 
Bulstrode. Not even when the fever was at its worst, and the brain most 
distraught, had that familiar name escaped her lips. Other names, 
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strange to Lucy, had been repeated by her again and again: the names 
of places and horses, and slangy technicalities of the turf, had interlarded 
the poor girl’s brain-sick babble ; but whatever were her feelings with re- 
gard to Talbot, no word had revealed their depth or sadness. Yet I do 
not think that my poor dark-eyed heroine was utterly feelingless upon this 
point. When they first spoke of carrying her down-stairs, Mrs. Powell 
and Lucy proposed the little bay-windowed chamber, which was small 
and snug, and had a southern aspect, as the fittest place fog the invalid ; 
but Aurora cried out, shuddering, that she would never enter that hate- 
ful chamber again. 

As soon as ever she was strong enough to bear the fatigue of the 
journey, it was considered advisable to remove her from Felden; and 
Leamington was suggested by the doctors as the best place for the change. 
A mild climate and a pretty inland retreat, a hushed and quiet town, 
peculiarly adapted to invalids, being almost deserted by other visitors 
after the hunting season. 

Shakespeare’s birthday had come and gone, and the high festivals at 
Stratford were over, when Archibald Floyd took his pale daughter to 
Leamington. A furnished cottage had been engaged for them a mile and 
a half out of the town; a pretty place, half-villa, half-farmhouse, with 
walls of white plaster chequered with beams of black wood, and well-nigh 
buried in a luxuriant and trimly-kept flower-garden; a pleasant place, 
forming one of a little cluster of rustic buildings crowded about a gray 
old church in a nook of the roadway, where two or three green lanes met, 
and went branching off between overhanging hedges; a most retired 
spot, yet clamorous with that noise which is of all others cheerful and 
joyous,—the hubbub of farmyards, the cackle of poultry, the cooing of 
pigeons, the monotonous lowing of lazy cattle, and the squabbling grunt 
of quarrelsome pigs. Archibald could not have brought his daughter to 
a better place. The chequered farmhouse seemed a haven of rest to 
this poor weary girl of nineteen. It was so pleasant to lie wrapped in 
shawls, on a chintz-covered sofa, in the open window, listening to the 
rustic noises in the straw-littered yard upon the other side of the hedge, 
with her faithful Bow-wow’s big forepaws resting on the cushions at her 
feet. The sounds in the farmyard were pleasanter to Aurora than the 
monotonous inflections of Mrs. Powell’s voice; but as that lady considered 
it a part of her duty to read aloud for the invalid’s delectation, Miss 
Floyd was too good-natured to own how tired she was of Marmion and 
Childe Harold, Evangeline and The Queen of the May, and how she 
would have preferred in her present state of mind to listen to a lively dis- 
pute between a brood of ducks round the pond in the farmyard, or a 
trifling discussion in the pigsty, to the sublimest lines ever penned by 
poet, living or dead. The poor girl had suffered very much, and there 
was a certain sensuous, lazy pleasure in this slow recovery, this gradual 
return to strength. Her own nature revived in unison with the bright 
revival of the genial summer weather. As the trees in the garden put 
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forth new strength and beauty, so the glorious vitality of her constitution re- 
turned with much of its wonted power. The bitter blows had left their scars 
behind them, but they had not killed her, after all. They had not utterly 
changed her even, for glimpses of the old Aurora appeared day by day 
in the pale convalescent; and Archibald Floyd, whose life was at best 
but a reflected existence, felt his hopes revive as he looked at his daugh- 
ter. Lucy and her mother had gone back to the villa at Fulham, and to 
their own family duties; so the Leamington party consisted only of 
Aurora and her father, and that pale shadow of propriety, the ensign’s 
light-haired widow. But they were not long without a visitor. John 
Mellish, artfully taking the banker at a disadvantage in some moment of 
flurry and confusion at Felden Woods, had extorted from him an in- 
vitation to Leamington; and a fortnight after their arrival he presented 
his stalwart form and fair face at the low wooden gates of the chequered 
cottage. Aurora laughed (for the first time since her illness) as she saw 
that faithful adorer come, carpet-bag in hand, through the labyrinth of 
grass and flower-beds towards the open window at which she and her 
father sat; and Archibald, seeing that first gleam of gaiety in the 
beloved face, could have hugged John Mellish for being the cause of it. 
He would have embraced a street-tumbler, or the low comedian of a booth 
at a fair, or a troop of performing dogs and monkeys, or any thing upon 
earth that could win a smile from his sick child. Like the Eastern 
potentate in the fairy tale, who always offers half his kingdom and his 
daughter’s hand to any one who can cure the princess of her bilious 
headache, or extract her carious tooth, Archibald would have opened a 
banking-account in Lombard Street, with a fabulous sum to start with, for 
any one who could give pleasure to this black-eyed girl, now smiling, for 
the first time in that year, at sight of the big fair-faced Yorkshireman 
coming to pay his foolish worship at her shrine. 

It was not to be supposed that Mr. Floyd had felt no wonder as to 
the cause of the rupture of his daughter’s engagement to Talbot Bulstrode. 
The anguish and terror endured by him during her long illness had left 
no room for any other thought; but since the passing away of the danger, 
he had pondered not a little upon the abrupt rupture between the lovers. 
He ventured once, in the first week of their stay at Leamington, to speak 
to her upon the subject, asking why it was she had dismissed the Captain. 
Now if there was one thing more hateful than another to Aurora Floyd, it 
wasa lie. Ido notsay that she had never told one in the course of her life. 
There are some acts of folly which carry falsehood and dissimulation at 
their heels as certainly as the shadows which follow us when we walk 
towards the evening sun; and we very rarely swerve from the severe 
boundary-line of right without being dragged ever so much farther than 
we calculated upon across the border. Alas, my heroine ‘is not faultless. 
She would take her shoes off to give them to the barefooted poor; she 
would take the heart from her breast, if she could by so doing heal the 
wounds she has inflicted upon the loving heart of her father. But a 
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shadow of mad folly has blotted her motherless youta, and she has a 
terrible harvest to reap from that lightly-sown seed, and a cruel expia- 
tion to make for that unforgotten wrong. Yet her natural disposition 
is all truth and candour; and there are many young ladies, whose lives 
have been as primly ruled and ordered as the fair pleasure-gardens of a 
Tyburnian Square, who could tell a falsehood with a great deal better 
grace than Aurora Floyd. So when her father asked her why she had 
dismissed Talbot Bulstrode, she made no answer to that question; but 
simply told him that the quarrel had been a very painful one, and that 
she hoped never to hear the Captain’s name again; although at the same 
time she assured Mr. Floyd that her lover’s conduct had been in nowise 
unbecoming a gentleman and a man of honour. Archibald implicitly 
obeyed his daughter in this matter, and the name of Talbot Bulstrode 
never being spoken, it seemed as if the young man had dropped out of 
their lives, or as if he had never had any part in the destiny of Aurora 
Floyd. Heaven knows what Aurora herself felt and suffered in the quiet 
of her low-roofed, white-curtained little chamber, with the soft May 
moonlight stealing in at the casement-windows, and creeping in wan 
radiance about the walls. Heaven only knows the bitterness of the silent 
battle. Her vitality made her strong to suffer; her vivid imagination 
intensified every throb of pain. In a dull and torpid soul grief is a slow 
anguisli; but with her it was a fierce and tempestuous emotion, in which 
past and future seemed rolled together with the present to make a con- 
centrated agony. But, by an all-wise dispensation, the stormy sorrow 
wears itself out by reason of its very violence, while the dull woe drags 
its slow length sometimes through weary years, becoming at last en- 
grafted in the very nature of the patient sufferer, as some diseases become 
part of our constitutions. Aurora was fortunate in being permitted to fight 
her battle in silence, and to suffer unquestioned. If the dark hollow rings 
about her eyes told of sleepless nights, Archibald Floyd forbore to tor- 
ment her with anxious speeches and trite consolations. The clairvoyance 
of love told him that it was better to let her alone. So the trouble hang- 
ing over the little circle was neither seen nor spoken of. Aurora kept her 
skeleton in some quiet corner, and no one saw the grim skull, or heard 
the rattle of the dry bones. Archibald Floyd read his newspapers, and 
wrote his letters; Mrs. Walter Powell tended the convalescent, who re- 
clined during the best part of the day on the sofain the open window ; and 
John Mellish loitered about the garden and the farmyard, leaned on the 
low white gate, smoking his cigar, and talking to the men about the 
place, and was in and out of the house twenty times in an hour. The 
banker pondered sometimes in serio-comic perplexity as to what was to 
be done with this big Yorkshireman, who hung upon him like a good- 
natured monster of six feet two, conjured into existence by the hospitality 
of a modern Frankenstein. He had invited him to dinner, and, lo, he 
appeared to be saddled with him for life. He could not tell the friendly, 
generous, loud-spoken creature to go away. Besides, Mr. Mellish was 
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on the whole very useful, and he did much towards keeping Aurora in 
apparently good spirits. Yet, on the other hand, was it right to tamper 
with this great loving heart? Was it just to let the young man linger 
in the light of those black eyes, and then send him away when the in- 
valid was equal to the effort of giving him his congé? Archibald Floyd 
did not know that John had been rejected by his daughter on a certain 
autumn morning at Brighton. So he made up his mind to speak frankly, 
and sound the depths of his visitor’s feelings. 

Mrs. Powell was making tea at a little table near one of the windows; 
Aurora had fullen asleep with an open book in her hand; and the banker 
walked with John ‘Mellish up and down an espaliered alley in the golden 
sunset. 

Archibald freely communicated his perplexities to the Yorkshireman. 
“T need not tell you, my dear Mellish,” he said, “ how pleasant it is to 
me to have you here. I never had a son; but if it had pleased God to 
give me one, I could have wished him to be just such a frank, noble- 
hearted fellow as yourself. I’m an old man, and have seen a great deal 
of trouble—the sort of trouble which strikes deeper home to the heart 
than any sorrows that begin in Lombard Street or on ’Change; but I 
feel younger in your society, and I find myself clinging to you and lean- 
ing on you as a father might upon his son. You may believe, then, that 
I don’t wish to get rid of you.” 

“T do, Mr. Floyd; but do you think that any one else wishes to get 
rid of me? Do you think I’m a nuisance to Miss Floyd ?” 

“No, Mellish,” answered the bankerenergetically. “Iam sure that Au- 
rora takes pleasure in your society, and seems to treat you almost as if you 
were her brother; but—but—I know your feelings, my dear boy, and what 
I fear is, that you may perhaps never inspire a warmer feeling in her heart.” 

“Let me stay and take my chance, Mr. Floyd,” cried John, throwing 
his cigar across the espaliers, and coming to a dead stop upon the gravel- 
walk in the warmth of his enthusiasm. “Let me stay and take my 
chance. If there’s any disappointment to be borne, I’ll bear it like a 
man ; I’ll go back to the Park, and you shall never be bothered with me 
again. Miss Floyd has rejected me once already ; but perhaps I was in 
too great a hurry. I’ve grown wiser since then, and I’ve learnt to bide 
my time. I’ve one of the finest estates in Yorkshire; I’m not worse 
looking than the generality of fellows, or worse educated than the gene- 
rality of fellows. I mayn’t have straight hair, and a pale face, and look 
as if I’d walked out of a three-volume novel, like Talbot Bulstrode. I 
may be a stone or two over the correct weight for winning a young lady’s 
heart; but I’m sound, wind and limb. I never told a lie, or committed a 
mean action; and I love your daughter with as true and pure a love as 
ever man felt for woman. May I try my luck once more?” 

“You may, John.” 

“And have I,—thank you, sir, for calling me John,—have I your 
good wishes for my success ?” 
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The banker shook Mr. Mellish by the hand as he answered this ques- 
tion. 

“You have, my dear John, my best and heartiest wishes.” 

So there were three battles of the heart being fought in that spring- 
tide of fifty-eight. Aurora and Talbot, separated from each other by the 
length and breadth of half England, yet united by an impalpable chain, 
were struggling day by day to break its links; while poor John Mellish 
quietly waited in the background, fighting the sturdy fight of the strong 
heart, which very rarely fails to win the prize it is set upon, however 
high or far away that prize may seem to be. 


CuapTer XI. 


AT THE CHATEAU D’ARQUES. 


Joun MELLisu made himself entirely at home in the little Leaming- 
ton circle after this interview with Mr. Floyd. No one could have been 
more tender in his manner, more respectful, untiring, and devoted, than 
was this rough Yorkshireman to the broken old man. Archibald must 
have been less than human had he not in somewise returned this devotion, 
and it is therefore scarcely to be wondered that he became very warmly 
attached to his daughter's adorer. Had John Mellish been the most de- 
signing disciple of Machiavelli, instead of the most transparent and candid 
of living creatures, I scarcely think he could have adopted a truer means 
of making for himself a claim upon the gratitude of Aurora Floyd than 
by the affection he evinced for her father. And this affection was as 
genuine as all else in that simple nature. How could he do otherwise 
than love Aurora’s father? He was her father. He had a sublime claim 
upon the devotion of the man who loved her; who loved her as John 
loved,—unreservedly, undoubtingly, childishly ; with such blind, unques- 
tioning love as an infant feels for its mother. There may be better wo- 
men than that mother, perhaps; but who shall make the child believe so ? 

John Mellish could not argue with himself upon his passion, as Talbot 
Bulstrode kad done. He could not separate himself from his love, and 
reason with the wild madness. How could he divide himself from that 
which was himself; more than himself; a diviner self? He asked no ques- 
tions about the past life of the woman he loved. He never sought to 
know the secret of Talbot’s departure from Felden. He saw her, beauti- 
ful, fascinating, perfect, and he accepted her as a great and wonderful 
fact, like the moon and the stars shining down on the rustic flower-beds 
and espaliered garden-walks in the balmy June nights. 

So the tranquil days glided slowly and monotonously past that quiet 
circle. Aurora bore her silent burden; bore her trouble with a grand 
courage, peculiar to such rich organisations as her own, and none knew 
whether the serpent had been rooted from her breast, or had made for 
himself a permanent home in her heart. The banker’s most watchful 
eare could not fathom the womanly mystery; but there were times when 
Archibald Floyd ventured to hope that his daughter was at peace, and 
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Talbot Bulstrode well-nigh forgotten. In any case, it was wise to keep 
her away from Felden Woods; so Mr. Floyd proposed a tour through 
Normandy to his daughter and Mrs. Powell. Aurora consented, with 
a tender smile and gentle pressure of her father’s hand. She divined 
the old man’s motive, and recognised the all-watchful love which sought 
to carry her from the scene of her trouble. John Mellish, who was not 
invited to join the party, burst forth into such raptures at the proposal, 
that it would have required considerable hardness of heart to have refused 
his escort. He knew every inch of Normandy, he said, and promised to 
be of infinite use to Mr. Floyd and his daughter; which, seeing that his 
knowledge of Normandy had been acquired in his attendance at the 
Dieppe steeple-chases, and that his acquaintance with the French lan- 
guage was very limited, seemed rather doubtful. But for all this he 
contrived to keep his word. He went up to Town and hired an all-ac- 
complished courier, who conducted the little party from town to village, 
from church to ruin, and who could always find relays of Normandy 
horses for the banker’s roomy travelling-carriage. The little party tra- 
velled from place to place until pale gleams of colour returned in tran- 
sient flushes to Aurora’s cheeks. Grief is terribly selfish. I fear that 
Miss Floyd never took into consideration the havoc that might be going 
on in the great honest heart of John Mellish. I dare say that if she had 
ever considered the matter, she would have thought that a broad-shoul- 
dered Yorkshireman of six feet two could never suffer seriously from 
such a passion as love. She grew accustomed to his society ; accustomed 
to have his strong arm handy for her to lean upon when she grew tired ; 
accustomed to his carrying her sketch-book and shawls and camp-stools ; 
accustomed to be waited upon by him all day, and served faithfully by 
him at every turn; taking his homage as a thing of course, but making 
him superlatively and dangerously happy by her tacit acceptance of it. 

September was half gone when they bent their way homeward, linger- 
ing for a few days at Dieppe, where the bathers were splashing about in 
semi-theatrical costume, and the Etablissement des Bains was all aflame 
with coloured lanterns and noisy with nightly concerts. 

The early autumnal days were glorious in their balmy beauty. The 
best part of a year had gone by since Talbot Bulstrode had bade Aurora 
that adieu which, in one sense at least, was to be eternal. They two, 
Aurora and Talbot, might meet again, it is true. They might meet, ay, 
and even be cordial and friendly together, and do each other good service 
in some dim time to come; but the two lovers who had parted in the 
little bay- windowed room at Felden Woods could never meet again. Be- 
tween them there was death and the grave. 

Perhaps some such thoughts as these had their place in the breast of 
Aurora Floyd as she sat with John Mellish at her side, looking down 
upon the varied landscape from the height upon which the ruined walls 
of the Chateau d’Arques still rear the proud memorials of a day that is 
dead. I don’t suppose that the banker’s daughter troubled herself much 
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about Henry the Fourth, or any other dead-and-gone celebrity who may 
have left the impress of his name upon that spot. She felt a tranquil sense 
of the exquisite purity and softness of the air, the deep blue of the cloud- 
less sky, the spreading woods and grassy plains, the orchards, where the 
trees were rosy with their plenteous burden, the tiny streamlets, the white 
villa-like cottages and straggling gardens, outspread in a fair panorama 
beneath her. Carried out of her sorrow by the sensuous rapture we derive 
from nature, and for the first time discovering in herself a vague sense of 
happiness, she began to wonder how it was she had outlived her grief by 
so many months. 

She had never during those weary months heard of Talbot Bulstrode. 
Any change might have come to him without her knowledge. He might 
have married; might have chosen a prouder and worthier bride to share 
his lofty name. She might meet him on her return to England with that 
happier woman leaning upon his arm. Would some good-natured friend 
tell the bride how Talbot had loved and wooed the banker’s daughter ? 
Aurora found herself pitying this happier woman, who would, after all, 
win but the second love of that proud heart ; the pale reflection of a sun that 
has set; the feeble glow of expiring embers when the great blaze has died out. 
They had made her a couch with shawls and carriage-rugs, outspread upon 
a rustic seat, for she was still far from strong; and she lay in the bright 
September sunshine, looking down at the fair landscape, and listening to 
the hum of beetles and the chirp of grasshoppers upon the smooth turf. 

Her father had walked to some distance with Mrs. Powell, who ex- 
plored every crevice and cranny of the ruins with the dutiful perseverance 
peculiar to commonplace people; but faithful John Mellish never stirred 
from her side. He was watching her musing face, trying to read its 
meaning—trying to gather a gleam of hope from some chance expression 
floating across it. Neither he nor she knew how long he had watched 
her thus, when, turning to speak to him about the landscape at her feet, 
she found him on his knees imploring her to have pity upon him, and to 
love him, or to let him love her, which was much the same. 

““T don’t expect you to love me, Aurora,” he said passionately ; “ how 
should you? What is there in a big clumsy fellow like me to win your 
love? I don’t ask that. I only ask you to let me love you, to let me 
worship you, as the people we see kneeling in the churches here worship 
their saints. You won’t drive me away from you, will you, Aurora, 
because I presume to forget what you said to me that cruel day at 
Brighton? You would never have suffered me to stay with you so long, 
and to be so happy, if you had meant to drive me away at the last! You 
never could have been so cruel !” 

Miss Floyd looked at him with a sudden terror in her face. What 
was this? What had she done? More wrong, more mischief! Was 
her life to be one of perpetual wrong-doing? Was she to be for ever 
bringing sorrow upon good people? Was this John Mellish to be an- 
other sufferer by her folly ? 
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“Oh, forgive me!” she cried, “forgive me! I never thought—” 

“You never thought that every day spent by your'side must make 
the anguish of parting from you more cruelly bitter. O Aurora, wo- 
men should think of these things! Send me away from you, and what 
shall I be for the rest of my life ?—a broken man, fit for nothing better 
than the race-course and the betting-rooms ; a reckless man, ready to go 
to the bad by any road that can take me there; worthless alike to myself 
and to others. You must have seen such men, Aurora; men whose un- 
blemished youth promised an honourable manhood ; but who break up 
all of a sudden, and go to ruin in a few years of mad dissipation. Nine 
times out of ten a woman is the cause of that sudden change. I lay 
my life at your feet, Aurora; I offer you more than my heart—I offer 
you my destiny. Do with it as you will.” 

He rose in his agitation, and walked a few paces away from her. 
The grass-grown battlements sloped away from his feet; outer and inner 
moat lay below him, at the bottom of a steep declivity. What a con- 
venient place for suicide, if Aurora should refuse to take pity upon him! 
The reader must allow that he had availed himself of considerable arti- 
fice in addressing Miss Floyd. His appeal had taken the form of an 
accusation rather than a prayer, and he had duly impressed upon this 
poor girl the responsibility she would incur in refusing him. And this, 
I take it, is a meanness of which men are often guilty in their dealings 
with the weaker sex. 

Miss Floyd looked up at her lover with a quiet, half-mournful smile. 

“Sit down there, Mr. Mellish,” she said, pointing to a camp-stool at 
her side. 

John took the indicated seat, very much with the air of a prisoner in 
a criminal dock about to answer for his life. 

“ Shall I tell you a secret ?” asked Aurora, looking compassionately 
at his pale face. 

“A secret ?” 

“Yes; the secret of my parting with Talbot Bulstrode. It was not 
I who dismissed him from Felden ; it was he who refused to fulfil his 
engagement with me.” 

She spoke slowly, in a low voice, as if it were painful to her to say 
the words which told of so much humiliation. 

“ He did !” cried John Mellish, rising, red and furious, from his seat, 
eager to run to look for Talbot Bulstrode then and there, in order to in- 
flict chastisement upon him. 

“He did, John Mellish, and he was justified in doing so,” answered 
Aurora gravely. ‘ You would have done the same.” 

“O Aurora, Aurora!” 

“You would. You are as good a man as he, and why should your 
sense of honour be less strong than his? A barrier arose between Talbot 
Bulstrode and me, and separated us for ever. That barrier was a secret.” 

She told him of the missing year in her young life; how Talbot had 
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called upon her for an explanation, and how she had refused to give it. 
John listened to her with a thoughtful face, which broke out into sun- 
shine as she turned to him and said, 

“ How would you have acted in such a case, Mr. Mellish?” 

“ How should I have acted, Aurora? I should have trusted you. 
But I can give you a better answer to your question, Aurora. I can 
answer it by a renewal of the prayer I made you five minutes ago. Be 
m_ wife.” 

“In spite of this secret ?” 

“Tn spite of a hundred secrets. I could not love you as I do, Aurora, 
if I did not believe you to be all that is best and purest inwoman. I can- 
not believe this one moment, and doubt you the next. I give my life and 
honour into your hands. I would not confide them to the woman whom 
I could insult by a doubt.” 

His handsome Saxon face was radiant with love and trustfulness as 
he spoke. All his patient devotion, so long unheeded or accepted as a 
thing of course, recurred to Aurora’s mind. Did he not deserve some 
reward, some requital, for all this ? But there was one who was nearer and 
dearer to her, dearer than even Talbot Bulstrode had ever been; and 
that one was the white-haired old man pottering about amongst the ruins 
on the other side of the grassy platform. 

“ Does my father know of this, Mr. Mellish?” she asked. 

“ He does, Aurora. He has promised to accept me as his son; and 
Heaven knows I will try to deserve that name. Do not let me distress 
you, Aurora. The murder is out now. You know that I still love you, 
still hope. Let time do the rest.” 

She held out both her hands to him with a tearful smile. He took 
those little hands in his own broad palms, and bending down kissed them 
reverently. 

“You are right,” she said; “let time do the rest. You are worthy 
of the love of a better woman than me, John Mellish; but, with the help 
of Heaven, I will never give you cause to regret having trusted me.” 


CuHapTerR XII. 


STEEVE HARGRAVES, THE “ SOFTY.” 


Ear ty in October Aurora Floyd returned to Felden Woods, once more - 
“engaged.” ‘he county families opened their eyes when the report reached 
them that the banker’s daughter was going to be married, not to Talbot 
Bulstrode, but to Mr. John Mellish, of Mellish Park, near Doncaster. The 
unmarried ladies—rather hanging on hand about Beckenham and West 
Wickham—did not approve of all this chopping and changing. They 
recognised the taint of the Prodder blood in this fickleness. The spangles 
and the sawdust were breaking out, and Aurora was, as they had always 
said, her mother’s own daughter. She was a very lucky young woman, 
they remarked, in being able, after jilting one rich man, to pick up another ; 
but of course a young person whose father could give her fifty thousand 
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pounds on her wedding-day might be permitted to play fast and loose 
with the male sex, while worthier Marianas moped in their moated 
granges till gray hairs showed themselves in glistening bandeaux, and 
cruel crow’s-feet gathered about the corners of bright eyes. It is well 
to be merry and wise, and honest and true, and to be off with the old 
love, Kc. ; but it is better to be Miss Floyd, of the senior branch of Floyd, 
Floyd, and Floyd, for then you need be none of these things. At least 
to such effect was the talk about Beckenham when Archibald brought 
his daughter back to Felden Woods; and a crowd of dressmakers and 
milliners set to work at the marriage-garments as busily as if Miss Floyd 
had never had any clothes in her life before. 

Mrs. Alexander and Lucy came back to Felden to assist in the pre- 
parations for the wedding. Lucy had improved very much in appearance 
since the preceding winter; there was a happier light in her soft blue 
eyes, and a healthier hue in her cheeks; but she blushed crimson when 
she first met Aurora, and hung back a little from Miss Floyd’s caresses. 

The wedding was to take place at the end of November. The bride 
and bridegroom were to spend the winter in Paris, where Archibald 
Filgyd was to join them, and return to England “ in time for the Craven 
Meeting,” as John Mellish said,—for I am sorry to say that, having been 
so happily successful in his love-affair, this young man’s thoughts re- 
turned into their accustomed channels; and the creature he held dearest 
on earth next to Miss Floyd and those belonging to her, was a bay filly 
called Aurora, and entered for the Oaks and Leger of a future year. 

Ought I to apologise for my heroine, because she has forgotten Talbot 
Bulstrode, and that she entertains a grateful affection for this adoring 
John Mellish? She ought, no doubt, to have died of shame and sorrow 
after Talbot’s cruel desertion; and Heaven knows that only her youth 
and vitality carried her through a very severe battle with the grim rider 
of the pale horse; but having once passed through that dread encounter, 
she was, however feeble, in a fair way to recover. These passionate 
griefs, to kill at all, must kill suddenly. The lovers who die for love in 
our tragedies die in such a vast hurry, that there is generally some mis- 
take or misapprehension about the business, and the tragedy might have 
been a comedy if the hero or heroine had only waited for a quarter of an 
hour. If Othello had but lingered a little before smothering his wife, 
Mistress Emilia might have come in and sworn and protested; and Cassio, 
with the handkerchief about his leg, might have been in time to set the 
mind of the valiant Moor at rest and put the Venetian dog to confusion. 
How happily Mr. and Mrs. Romeo Montague might have lived and died, 
thanks to the dear good friar, if the foolish bridegroom had not been in 
such a hurry to swallow the vile stuff from the apothecary’s; and as 
people are, I hope and believe, a little wiser in real life than they ap- 
pear to be upon the stage, the worms very rarely get an honest meal 
off men and women who have died for love. So Aurora walked through 
the rooms at Felden in which Talbot Bulstrode had so often walked by 
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her side ; and if there was any regret at her heart, it was a quiet sorrow, 
such as we feel for the dead,—a sorrow not unmingled with pity, for she 
thought that the proud son of Sir John Raleigh Bulstrode might have 
been a happier man if he had been as generous and trusting as John Mel- 
lish. Perhaps the healthiest sign of the state of her health was, that she 
could speak of Talbot freely, cheerfully, and without a blush. She asked 
Lucy if she had met Captain Bulstrode that year; and the little hypocrite 
told her cousin, Yes, that he had spoken to them one day in the Park, 
and that she believed he had gone into Parliament. She believed! Why, 
she knew his maiden speech by heart, though it was on some hopelessly 
uninteresting bill in which the Cornish mines were in some vague manner 
involved with the national survey, and she could have repeated it as cor- 
rectly as her youngest brother could declaim to his “‘ Romans, country- 
men, and lovers.” Aurora might forget him, and basely marry a fair- 
haired Yorkshireman; but for Lucy Floyd earth only held this dark 
knight, with the severe gray eyes and the stiffleg. Poor Lucy, there- 
fore, loved, and was grateful to her brilliant cousin for that fickleness 
which had brought about such a change in the programme of the gay 
wedding at Felden Woods. ‘The fair young confidante and bridesmaid 
could assist in the ceremonial now with a good grace. She no longer 
walked about like a “corpse alive ;” but took a hearty womanly interest 
in the whole affair, and was very much concerned in a discussion as to 
the merits of pink versus blue for the bonnets of the bridesmaids. 

The boisterous happiness of John Mellish seemed contagious, and 
made a genial atmosphere about the great mansion at Felden. Stalwart 
Andrew Floyd was delighted with his young cousin’s choice. No more 
refusals to join him in the hunting-field; but half the county breakfast- 
ing at Felden, and the long terrace and garden luminous with “ pink.” 

Not a ripple disturbed the smooth current of that brief courtship. 
The Yorkshireman contrived to make himself agreeable to every body 
belonging to his dark-eyed divinity. He flattered their weaknesses, he 
gratified their caprices, he studied their wishes, and paid them all such 
insidious court, that I’m afraid invidious comparisons were drawn between 
John and Talbot, to the disadvantage of the proud young officer. 

It was impossible for any quarrel to arise between the lovers, for John 
followed his mistress about like some big slave, who only lived to do her 
bidding; and Aurora accepted his devotion with a Sultana-like grace, 
which became her amazingly. Once more she visited the stables and 
inspected her father’s stud, for the first time since she had left Felden for 
the Parisian finishing school. Once more she rode across country, wear- 
ing a hat which provoked considerable criticism,—a hat which was no 
other than the now universal turban, or pork-pie, but which was new to 
the world in the autumn of fifty-eight. Her earlier girlhood appeared to 
return to her once more. It seemed almost as if the two years and a half 
in which she had left and returned to her home, and had met and parted 
with Talbot Bulstrode, had been blotted from her life, leaving her spirits 
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fresh and bright as they were before that stormy interview in her father’s 
study in the June of fifty-six. 

The county families came to the wedding at Beckenham church, and 
were fain to confess that Miss Floyd looked wondrously handsome in her 
virginal crown of orange-buds and flowers, and her voluminous Mechlin 
veil; she had pleaded hard to be married in a bonnet, but had been over- 
ruled by a posse of female cousins. Mr. Richard Gunter provided the mar- 
riage-feast, and sent a man down to Felden to superintend the arrangements, 
who was more dashing and splendid to look upon than any of the Kentish 
guests. John Mellish alternately laughed and cried throughout that 
eventful morning. Heaven knows how many times he shook hands with 
Archibald Floyd, carrying the banker off into solitary corners, and swear- 
ing, with the tears running down his broad cheeks, to be a good husband 
to the old man’s daughter; so that it must have been a relief to the 
white-haired old Scotchman when Aurora descended the staircase, rust- 
ling in violet moiré antique, and surrounded by her bridesmaids, to take 
leave of this dear father before the prancing steeds carried Mr. and Mrs. 
Mellish to that most prosaic of Hymenial stages, the London Bridge 
Station. 

Mrs. Mellish! Yes, she was Mrs. Mellish now. Talbot Bulstrode 
read of her marriage in that very column of the newspaper in which he 
had thought perhaps to see her death. How flatly the romance ended! 
With what a dull cadence the storm died out, and what a commonplace, 
gray, every-day sky succeeded the terrors of the lightning! Less than 
a year since, the globe had seemed to him to collapse, and creation to 
come to a standstill because of his trouble; and he was now in Parlia- 
ment, legislating for the Cornish miners, and getting stout, his ill-natured 
friends said; and she—she who ought, in accordance with all dramatic 
propriety, to have died out of hand long before this, she had married a 
Yorkshire landowner, and would no doubt take her place in the county 
and play My Lady Bountiful in the village, and be chief patroness at 
the race-balls, and live happily ever afterwards. He crumpled the Zimes 
newspaper, and flung it from him in his rage and mortification. “ And 
I once thought that she loved me,” he cried. 

And she did love you, Talbot Bulstrode; loved you as she can 
never love this honest, generous, devoted John Mellish, though she may 
by and by bestow upon him an affection which is a great deal better 
worth having. She loved you with the girl’s romantic fancy and 
reverent admiration; and tried humbly to fashion her very nature 
anew, that she might be worthy of your sublime excellence. She 
loved you as women only love in their first youth, and as they rarely 
love the men they ultimately marry. The tree is perhaps all the 
stronger when these first frail branches are lopped away to give place 
to strong and spreading arms, beneath which a husband and children 
may shelter. 

But Talbot could not see all this. He saw nothing but that brief 
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announcement in the Zimes: “Aurora, only daughter of Archibald 
Floyd, Banker, of Felden Woods, Kent, to John Mellish, Esq., of 
Mellish Park, near Doncaster.” He was angry with his sometime 
love, and more angry with himself for feeling that anger; and he 
plunged furiously into blue-books, to prepare himself for the coming 
session; and again he took his gun and went out upon the “ barren, 
barren moorland,” as he had done in the first violence of his grief, and 
wandered down to the dreary sea-shore, where he raved about his “ Amy, 
shallow- hearted,” and tried the pitch of his voice against the ides of 
February should come round, and the bill for the Cornish miners be 
laid before the Speaker. 

Towards the close of January, the servants at Mellish Park prepared 
for the advent of Master John and his bride. It was a work of love in 
that disorderly household, for it pleased them that master would have 
some one to keep him at home, and that the county would be enter- 
tained, and festivals held in the roomy, rambling mansion. Architects, 
upholsterers, and decorators had been busy through the short winter days 
preparing a suite of apartments for Mrs. Mellish; and the western, or as 
it was called the Gothic, wing of the house had been restored and re- 
modeled for Aurora, until the oak-roofed chambers blazed with rose- 
colour and gold, like a medieval chapel. If John could have expended 
half his fortune in the purchase of a roc’s egg to hang in these apart- 
ments, he would have gladly done so. He was so proud of his Cleo- 
patra-like bride, his jewel beyond all parallel amid all gems, that he 
fancied he could not build a shrine rich enough for his treasure. So 
the house in which honest country squires and their sensible motherly 
wives had lived contentedly for nearly three centuries was almost pulled 
to pieces, before John thought it worthy of the banker’s daughter. The 
trainers and grooms and stable-boys shrugged their shoulders supercili- 
ously, and spat fragments of straw disdainfully upon the paved stable-yard, 
as they heard the clatter of the tools of stonemasons and glaizers busy about 
the facade of the restored apartments. The stable would be naught now, 
they supposed, and Muster Mellish would be always tied to his wife’s 
apron-string. It was a relief to them to hear that Mrs. Mellish was 
fond of riding and hunting, and would no doubt take to horse-racing 
in due time, as the legitimate taste of a lady of position and fortune. 

The bells of the village-church rang loudly and joyously in the clear 
winter air as the carriage-and-four, which had met John and his bride at 
Doncaster, dashed into the gates of Mellish Park and up the long avenue 
to the semi-Gothic, semi-barbaric portico of the great door. Hearty 
Yorkshire voices rang out in loud cheers of welcome as Aurora stepped 
from the carriage, and passed under the shadow of the porch and into the 
old oak-hall, which had been hung with evergreens and adorned with 
floral devices; amongst which figured the legend, ““WrLicomE TO 
Metuisu !” and other such friendly inscriptions, more conspicuous for 
their kindly meaning than their strict orthography. The servants were 
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enraptured with their master’s choice. She was so brightly handsome, 
that the simple-hearted creatures accepted her beauty as we accept the 
sunlight, and felt a genial warmth in that radiant loveliness, which the 
most classical perfection could never have inspired. Indeed, a Grecian 
outline might have been thrown away upon the Yorkshire servants, 
whose uncultivated tastes were a great deal more disposed to recognise 
splendour of colour than purity of form. They could not choose but 
admire Aurora’s eyes, which they unanimously declared to be “ regular 
shiners ;” and the flash of her white teeth, glancing between the full 
crimson lips; and the bright flush which lighted up her pale olive skin ; 
and the purple lustre of her massive coronal of plaited hair. Her beauty 
was of that luxuriant and splendid order which has always most effect upon 
the masses, and the fascination of her manner was almost akin to sorcery 
in its power over simple people. I lose myself when I try to describe 
the feminine intoxications, the wonderful fascination exercised by this 
dark-eyed siren. Surely the secret of her power to charm must have 
been the wonderful vitality of her nature, by virtue of which she carried 
life and animal spirits about with her as an atmosphere, till dull people 
grew merry by reason of her contagious presence ; or perhaps the true 
charm of her manner was that childlike and exquisite unconsciousness 
of self which made her for ever a new creature; for ever impulsive and 
sympathetic, acutely sensible of all sorrow in others, though of a nature 
originally joyous in the extreme. 

Mrs. Walter Powell had been transferred from Felden Woods to 
Mellish Park, and was comfortably installed in her prim apartments 
when the bride and bridegroom arrived. The Yorkshire housekeeper 
was to abandon the executive power to the ensign’s widow, who was to 
take all trouble of administration off Aurora’s hands. 

“Heaven help your friends if they ever had to eat a dinner of my 
ordering, John,” Mrs. Mellish said, making free confession of her ignor- 
ance; ‘“‘I am glad, too, that we have no occasion to turn the poor soul 
out upon the world once more. Those long columns of advertisements 
in the Zimes give me a sick pain at my heart when I think of what a 
governess must have to encounter. I cannot loll back in my carriage 
and be ‘grateful for my advantages,’ as Mrs. Alexander says, when I 
remember the sufferings of others. I am rather inclined to be discon- 
tented with my lot, and to think it a poor thing, after all, to be rich and 
happy in a world where so many must suffer; so I am glad we can give 
Mrs. Powell something to do at Mellish Park.” 

The ensign’s widow rejoiced very much in that she was to be retained 
in such comfortable quarters; but she did not thank Aurora for the bene- 
fits received from the open hands of the banker's daughter. She did not 
thank her, because—she hated her. Why did she hate her? She hated - 
her for the very benefits she received, or rather because she, Aurora, had 
power to bestow such benefits. She hated her as such slow, sluggish, 
narrow-minded creatures always hate the frank and generous; hated her 
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as envy will for ever hate prosperity ; as Haman hated Mordecai from 
the height of his throne, and as the man of Haman nature would hate 
were he supreme in the universe. If Mrs. Waiter Powell had been a 
duchess, and Aurora a crossing-sweeper, she would still have envied her ; 
she would have envied her glorious eyes and flashing teeth, her imperial 
carriage and generous soul. This pale, whity-brown haired woman felt 
herselt' contemptible in the presence of Aurora, and she resented the 
bounteous vitality of this nature which made her conscious of the slug- 
gishness of her own. She detested Mrs. Mellish for the possession of 
attributes which she felt were richer gifts than all the wealth of the 
house of Floyd, Floyd, and Floyd melted into one mountain of ore. 
But it is not for a dependent to hate, except in a decorous and gentle- 
womanly manner—secretly, in the dim recesses of her soul; while she 
dresses her face with an unvarying smile—a smile which she puts on 
every morning with her clean collar, and takes off at night when she goes 
to bed. 

Now as, by an all-wise dispensation of providence, it is not possible 
for one person so to hate another without that other having a vague 
consciousness of the deadly sentiment, Aurora felt that Mrs. Powell’s 
attachment to her was of no very profound a nature. But the reckless 
girl did not seek to fathom the depth of any inimical feeling which 
might lurk in her dependent’s breast. 

“She is not very fond of me, poor soul,” she said ; “and I dare say I 
torment and annoy her with my careless follies. If I were like that dear 
considerate little Lucy, now—” And witha shrug of her shoulders, and 
an unfinished sentence such as this, Mrs. Mellish dismissed the insignifi- 
cant subject from her mind. 

You cannot expect these grand, courageous creatures to be frightened 
‘of quiet people. And yet, in the great dramas of lite, it is the quiet 
people who do the mischief. Iago was not a noisy person, though, thank 
Heaven! it is no longer the fashion to represent him an oily sneak, whom 
even the most foolish of Moors could not have trusted. 

Aurora was at peace. ‘The storms that had so nearly shipwrecked her 
young life had passed away, leaving her upon a fair and fertile shore. 
Whatever griefs she had inflicted upon her father’s devoted heart had not 
been mortal; and the old banker seemed a very happy man when he 
came, in the bright April weather, to see the young couple at Mellish 
Park. Amongst all the hangers-on of that large establishment there was 
only one person who did not join in the general voice when Mrs. Mellish 
was spoken of, and that one person was so very insignificant that his fel- 
low-servants scarcely cared to ascertain his opinion. He was a man of 
about forty, who had been born at Mellish Park, and had pottered about 
the stables from his babyhood, doing odd jobs for the grooms, and being 
reckoned, although a little ‘fond’? upon common matters, a very acute 
judge of horse-flesh. This man was called Stephen, or, more commonly, 
Steeve Hargraves. He was a squat, broad-shouldered fellow, with a big 
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head, a pale haggard face,—a face whose ghastly pallor seemed almost un- 
natural,—reddish-brown eyes, and bushy, sandy eyebrows, which formed 
a species of penthouse over those sinister-looking eyes. He was the sort of 
man who is generally called repulsive,—a man from whom you recoil with 
a feeling of instinctive dislike, which is, no doubt, both wicked and unjust; 
for we have no right to take objection to a man because he has an ugly 
glitter in his eyes, and shaggy tufts of red hair meeting on the bridge of 
his nose, and big splay feet, which seem made to crush and destroy what- 
ever comes in their way; and this was what Aurora Mellish thought 
when, a few days after her arrival at the Park, she saw Steeve Hargraves 
for the first time, coming out of the harness-room with a bridle across his 
arm. She was angry with herself for the involuntary shudder with 
which she drew back at the sight of this man, who stood at a little dis- 
tance polishing the brass ornaments upon a set of harness, and furtively 
regarding Mrs. Mellish as she leaned on her husband’s arm, talking to 
the trainer about the foals at grass in the meadows outside the Park. 

Aurora asked who the man was. 

“ Why, his name is Hargraves, ma’am,” answered the trainer; “but 
we call him Steeve. He’s a little bit touched in the upper story,—a little 
bit ‘ fond,’ as we call it here; but he’s useful about the stables when he 
pleases, for he’s rather a queer temper, and there’s none of us has ever 
been able to get the upper hand of him, as master knows.” 

John Mellish laughed. 

“‘No,” he said ; “ Steeve has pretty much his own way in the stables, 
I fancy. He was a favourite groom of my father's twenty years ago; 
but he got a fall in the hunting-field, which did him some injury about 
the head, and he’s never been quite right since. Of course this, with 
my poor father’s regard for him, gives him a claim upon us, and we put up 
with his queer ways, don’t we, Langley ?” 

“Well, we do, sir,” said the trainer; “though, upon my honour, I’m 
sometimes half afraid of him, and think he’ll get up in the middle of the 
night and murder some of us.” 

“Not till some of you have won a hatful of money, Langley. 
Steeve’s a little too fond of the brass to murder any of you for nothing. 
You shall see his face light up presently, Aurora,” said John, beckoning 
to the stable-man. “Come here, Steeve. Mrs. Mellish wishes you to 
drink her health.” 

He dropped a sovereign into the man’s broad muscular palm,—the 
hand of a gladiator, with horny flesh and sinews of iron. Steeve’s red eyes 
glistened as his fingers closed upon the money. 

“Thank you kindly, my lady,” he said, touching his cap. 

He spoke in a low subdued voice, which contrasted so strangely with 
the physical power manifest in his appearance that Aurora drew back 
with a start. 

Unhappily for this poor “ fond” creature, whose person was in itself ' 
repulsive, there was something in this inward, semi-whispering voice whi¢h 
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gave rise to an instinctive dislike in those who heard him speak for the 
first time. 

He touched his greasy woollen cap once more, and went slowly back 
to his work. 

“ How white his face is!” said Aurora. “ Has he been ill?” 

“No. He has had that pale face ever since his fall. I was too young 
when it happened to remember much about it; but I have heard my 
father say, that when they brought the poor creature home, his face, 
which had been florid before, was as white as a sheet of writing-paper, 
and his voice, until that period strong and gruff, was reduced to the half- 
whisper in which he now speaks. The doctors did all they could for him, 
and carried him through an awful attack of brain-fever ; but they could 
never bring back his voice, nor the colour to his cheeks.” 

“ Poor fellow!” said Mrs. Mellish gently; “he is very much to be 
pitied.” 

She was reproaching herself, as she said this, for that feeling of re- 
pugnance which she could not overcome. It was a repugnance closely 
allied to terror; she felt as if she could scarcely be happy at Mellish Park 
while that man was on the premises. She was half-inclined to beg her 
indulgent husband to pension him off, and send him to the other end of 
the county ; but the next moment she was ashamed of her childish folly, 
and a few hours afterwards had forgotten Steeve Hargraves, the “ softy,” 
as he was politely called in the stables. 

Reader, when any creature inspires you with this instinctive unreason- 
ing abhorrence, avoid that creature. He is dangerous. Take warning, 
as you take warning by the clouds in the sky, and the ominous stillness of 
the atmosphere when there is a storm coming. Nature cannot lie; and 
it is nature which has planted that shuddering terror in your breast ; 
an instinct of self-preservation rather than of cowardly fear, which at the 
first sight of some fellow-creature tells you more plainly than words can 
speak, ‘“‘ That man is my enemy !” 

Had Aurora suffered herself to be guided by this instinct ; had she 
given way to the impulse which she despised as childish, and caused Ste- 
phen Hargraves to be dismissed from Mellish Park, what bitter misery, 
what cruel anguish, might have been spared to herself and others. 

The mastiff Bow-wow had accompanied his mistress to her new home; 
but Bow-wow’s best days were done. A month before Aurora’s marriage 
he had been run over by a pony-carriage in one of the roads about 
Felden, and had been conveyed, bleeding and disabled, to the veterinary 
surgeon’s, to have one of his hind-legs put into splints, and to be carried 
through his sufferings by the highest available skill in the science of dog- 
doctoring. Aurora drove every day to Croydon to see her sick favourite ; 
and at the worst Bow-wow was always well enough to recognise his 
beloved mistress, and roll his listless, feverish tongue over her white 
hands, in token of that unchanging brute affection which can only perish 
with life. So the mastiff was quite lame as well as half blind when he 
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arrived at Mellish Park, with the rest of Aurora’s goods and chattels. 
He was a privileged creature in the roomy mansion; a tiger-skin was 
spread for him upon the hearth in the drawing-room, and he spent his 
declining days in luxurious repose, basking in the fire-light or sunning 
himself in the windows, as it pleased his royal fancy; but, feeble as he 
was, always able to limp after Mrs. Mellish when she walked on the lawn 
or in the woody shrubberies which skirted the gardens. 

One day, when she had returned from her morning’s ride with John 
and her father, who accompanied them sometimes upon a quiet gray 
cob, and seemed a younger man for the exercise, she lingered on the lawn 
in her riding-habit after the horses had been taken back to the stables, 
and Mr. Mellish and his father-in-law had reéntered the house. The 
mastiff saw her from the drawing-room window, and crawled out to wel- 
come her. Tempted by the exquisite softness of the atmosphere, she 
strolled, with her riding-habit gathered under her arm and her whip in 
her hand, looking for primroses under the clumps of trees upon the lawn, 
She gathered a cluster of wild-flowers, and was returning to the house, 
when she remembered some directions respecting a favourite pony that 
was ill, which she had omitted to give to her groom. 

She crossed the stable-yard, followed by Bow-wow, found the groom, 
gave him her orders, and went back to the gardens. While talking to the 
man, she had recognised the white face of Steeve Hargraves at one of the - 
windows of the harness-room. He came out while she was giving her 
directions, and carried a set of harness across to a coach-house on the op- 
posite side of the quadrangle. Aurora was on the threshold of the gates 
opening from the stables into the gardens, when she was arrested by a 
howl of pain from the mastiff Bow-wow. Rapid as lightening in every 
movement, she turned round in time to see the cause of this cry. Steeve 
Hargraves had sent the animal reeling away from him with a kick from 
his iron-bound clog. Cruelty to animals was one of the failings of the 
“softy.” He was not cruel to the Mellish horses, for he had sense 
enough to know that his daily bread depended upon his attention to them ; 
but Heaven help any outsider that came in his way. Aurora sprang upon 
him like a beautiful tigress, and catching the collar of his fustian jacket 
in her slight hands rooted him to the spot upon which he stood. The 
grasp of those slender hands, convulsed by passion, was not to be easily 
shaken off; and Steeve Hargraves, taken completely off his guard, stared 
aghast at his assailant. Taller than the stable-man by a foot and a half, 
she towered above him, her cheeks white with rage, her eyes flashing fury, 
her hat fallen off, and her black hair tumbling about her shoulders, sub- 
lime in her passion. 

The man crouched beneath the grasp of the imperious creature. 

“Tet me go,” he gasped, in his inward whisper, which had a 
hissing sound in his agitation; “let me go, or you'll be sorry; let me 
g0 Yr" 

“ How dared you!” cried Aurora,— how dared you hurt him? My 
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poor dog! My poor lame, feeble dog! How dared you do it? You 
cowardly dastard! you—” 

She disengaged her right hand from his collar and rained a shower 
of blows upon his clumsy shoulders with her slender whip ; a mere toy, 
with emeralds set in its golden head, but stinging like a rod of flexible 
steel in that little hand. 

“ How dared you!” she repeated again and again, her cheeks changing 
from white to scarlet in the effort to hold the man with one hand. Her 
tangled hair had fallen to her waist by this time, and the whip was 
broken in half-a-dozen places. 

John Mellish, entering the stable-yard by chance at this very moment, 
turned white with horror at beholding the beautiful fury. 

“ Aurora! Aurora!” he cried, snatching the man’s collar from her 
grasp, and hurling him half-a-dozen paces off. “ Aurora, what is it?” 

She told him in broken gasps the cause of her indignation. He took 
the splintered whip from her hand, picked up her hat which she had 
trodden upon in her rage, and led her across the yard towards the back 
entrance to the house. It was such bitter shame to him to think that 
this peerless, this adored creature should do any thing to bring disgrace 
or even ridicule upon herself. He would have stripped off his coat and 
fought with half-a-dozen coal-heavers, and thought nothing of it; but 
that she— 

“Go in, go in, my darling girl,” he said, with sorrowful tenderness ; 
“the servants are peeping and prying about, I dare say. You should not 
have done this; you should have told me.” 

“T should have told you!” she cried impatiently. ‘How could I stop 
to tell you when I saw him strike my dog, my poor lame dog?” 

“Go in, darling, goin! There, there, calm yourself, and go in.” 

He spoke as if he had been trying to soothe an agitated child, for he 
saw by the convulsive heaving of her breast that the violent emotion 
would terminate in hysteria, as all womanly fury must, sooner or ‘later. 
He half-led, half-carried her up a back staircase to her own room, and 
left her lying on a sofa in her riding-habit. He thrust the broken whip 
into his pocket, and then, setting his strong white teeth and clenching his 
fist, went to look for Stephen Hargraves. As he crossed the hall in his 
way out, he selected a stout leather-thonged hunting-whip from a stand 
of formidable implements. Steeve, the softy, was sitting on a horse-block 
when John reéntered the stable-yard. He was rubbing his shoulders 
with a very doleful face, while a couple of grinning stable-boys, who had 
perhaps witnessed his chastisement, watched him from a respectful dis- 
tance. They had no inclination to go too near him just then, for the softy 
nad a playful habit of brandishing a big clasp-knife when he felt himself 
aggrieved; and the bravest lad in the stables had no wish to die from a 
stab in the abdomen, with the pleasant conviction that his murderer's 
heaviest punishment might be a fortnight’s imprisonment or an easy fine. 

“Now, Mr. Hargraves,” said John Mellish, lifting the softy off the 
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horse-block and planting him at a convenient distance for giving full 
play to the hunting-whip, “it wasn’t Mrs. Mellish’s business to horse- 
whip you, but it was her duty to let me do it for her; so take that, you 
coward.” 

The leathern thong whistled in the air, and curled about Steeve’s 
shoulders; but John felt there was something despicable in the unequal 
contest. He threw the whip away, and, still holding him by the collar, 
conducted the softy to the gates of the stable-yard. 

“You see that avenue,” he said, pointing down a fair glade that 
stretched before them; “it leads pretty straight out of the Park, and I 
strongly recommend you, Mr. Stephen Hargraves, to get to the end of it 
as fast as ever you can, and never to show your ugly white face upon an 
inch of ground belonging to me again. D’ye hear ?” 

“ E-es, sir.” 

“ Stay! I suppose there’s wages or something due to you.” He took 
a handful of money from his waistcoat-pocket and threw it on the ground, 
sovereigns and half-crowns rolling hither and thither on the gravel-path ; 
then turning on his heel, he left the softy to pick up the scattered treasure. 
Steeve Hargraves dropped on his knees, and groped about till he had found 
the last coin ; then, as he slowly counted the money from one hand into the 
other, his white face relapsed into a grin: John Mellish had given him 
gold and silver amounting to upwards of two years of his ordinary wages. 

- He walked a few paces down the avenue, and then looking back shook 
his fist at the house he was leaving behind him. 

“ You're a fine-spirited madam, Mrs. John Mellish, sure enough,” he 
muttered ; “ but never you give me a chance of doing you any mischief, 
or by the Lord, fond as I am, I'll doit! They think the softy’s up to 
naught, perhaps. Wait a bit.” 

He took his money from his pocket again, and counted it once more, 
as he walked slowly towards the gates of the Park. 

It will be seen, therefore, that Aurora had two enemies, one without 
and one within her pleasant home: one for ever brooding discontent and 
hatred within the holy circle of the domestic hearth; the other plotting ruin 
and vengeance without the walls of the citadel. 
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Winthrop Machworth Pracd. 


THE poetry of the day is preéminently Tennysonian. Although we have, 
or have had, several original writers outside of the Tennysonian circle ; 
although Mr. Robert Browning, Mr. Matthew Arnold, and the lamented 
Arthur Clough, owe little or nothing to the Laureate,—yet ordinary readers 
of poetry have no admiration to spare for any productions in which Mr. 
Tennyson’s subtlety and delicacy and exquisite grace of language are not 
imitated. We do not deem the veteran Walter Savage Landor as belong- 
ing to this generation. He is the Nestor of poets, and has fought with 
Ereuthalion. In his ninth decade he produces verse which, for terse se- 
verity and suggestive simplicity, can only be likened to the hendecasyl- 
labics of Catullus. But Mr. Tennyson is the Achilles of the war; and 
when he withdraws to his tents, the authors of Edwin of Deira and 
Tannhaiiscr come forth, fighting as much as possible in Achilles’ style. 
The Laureate conquered his fame by that astonishing prize poem on Zim- 
buctoo, which thunderstruck Professor Smyth and took Cambridge by 
storm ; a prize poem in blank verse, characterised by that magical mirage 
of words which no other writer can raise, and superscribed with a motto 
professedly taken from Chapman’s Ziad, but which never could be found 
therein. Cambridge recognised the young demigod at once, and England 
was not slow to follow. Never, perhaps, even in Shakespeare’s or Byron’s 
days, has an English poet been so readily acknowledged as first by all his 
contemporaries. 

We have often thought that if Winthrop Mackworth Praed had lived to 
his p#ime, there would have been two schools of poetry in our time instead 
of one. Praed’s genius differed as much from Tennyson’s, as Wordsworth’s 
from Byron’s. But who was Praed? a majority of our readers may ask. 
And here we come to the scarcely explicable fact—that there exists no 
English edition of the works of a man whose career at Eton and Cam- 
bridge was remarkably brilliant, whose connexions were aristocratic and 
wealthy, who was deemed likely to stand as Macaulay’s commensurate 
antagonist in Parliament, who wrote some of the choicest political pas- 
quinades of his time. Our American brethren, swift to appreciate English 
literature, have done their best to save Praed’s works from oblivion ; and 
although Redfield’s edition is necessarily inaccurate and imperfect, it does 
the compiler great credit. Some years ago it was, we believe, announced 
that Praed’s poems would be published under the editorship of his old 
friends and schoolfellows, the Rev. Derwent Coleridge and the Rev. John 
Moultrie. Why the book has not appeared remains a mystery. Tory 
though he was, and approvingly mentioned more than once by the great 
Tory editor in his Noctes Ambrosiane, we believe Blackwood’s Magazine 
has never done any thing to make the public acquainted with Praed’s poetry. 
It remains for Zemple Bar, in the interest not of politics but of literature, 
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to give some account of an admirable writer who has been unjustly 
neglected. 

Winthrop Mackworth Praed was born in London in 1802. He came 
of a good Devonshire family, with estates in the neighbourhood of Teign- 
mouth. His father was a sergeant-at-law, and was also connected with 
Praed’s bank. Winthrop Praed went to Eton, where he showed himself 
a capital classic; and while there he started the Ltonian, in conjunction 
with a brilliant group of his schoolfellows, most of whom have since made 
a mark in life. From Eton he went to Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he won unprecedented renown as a writer both of Greek and English verse. 
Cambridge delights in Greek; delights in translations from Zhe Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, and Comus, and Lycidas, into Greek verse; than 
which can there be fitter training for a scholarly poet? Mr. Tennyson has 
given evident proof ofits influence upon him. ‘The pure air of Ionian val- 
leys, the strange mystery of Ionian woodlands, seem to have impregnated 
his noble imagination. Yet he learnt the trick at Gothic Cambridge, by 
the reedy Cam. : 

Praed was chancellor’s medallist for English verse in two successive 
years, 1823 and 1824, The subjects were Australia and Athens. In the 
latter poem especially there are some strong lines ; but prize poems, unless 
they have some eccentricity, like the famous Zimbuctoo, are not much to 
our taste. It is a curious instance of the uncertainty which exists in regard 
to Praed’s writings, that Lord Robert Montagu, in the notes to his recent 
pamphlet on the American question, quotes six lines as from the poem 
on Athens, which are not to be found in the ordinary copies : 

“ How easy still it proves in factious times 

With public zeal to cancel public crimes ! 

How safe is treason, and how easy ill, 

When nore can sin against the people’s will; 

When crowds can wink, and no offence be known, 

For in another's guilt each sees his own!” 
As a Trinity College man, one would expect Lord Robert to be able to 
obtain access to an accurate copy of Praed’s poem. 

Praed was famous at the Union, his chief opponent being Macaulay. 
Doubtless the debates were brilliant when these two young orators, so dif- 
ferent in style, yet each so full of vigour and power, entered the arena. 
And the rivals were also comrades. In Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, 
commenced before they left the University, both Macaulay and Praed 
showed promise of literary power. The great Whig essayist contributed 
one or two fine ballads, and an imaginary dialogue between Milton and 
Cowley. Praed was more prolific. In certain supposititious conversations, 
a form of magazine-writing in those days fashionable, he personified him- 
self as Vivian Joyeuse; and Professor Wilson did him the high honour of 
introducing him in the Noctes under that name, and of giving Mr. Knight’s 
magazine a serene and Olympian nod of approval. Several times did the 
professor, a man who thoroughly appreciated youthful genius, say a word 
or two in Praed’s favour; and in the 22d Noctes he says: “ Macaulay 
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and Praed have written very good prize poems. Those two young gentle- 
men ought to make a figure in the world.” His prediction has been amply 
fulfilled in Macaulay’s case ; and, notwithstanding his premature death, 
Macaulay’s friend and rival made for himself a high position in English 
literature. If it has been sacrificed, we can attribute it only to the 
neglect of his friends. 

Praed was called to the bar in 1829, and entered parliament as mem- 
ber for St. Germans, a quaint Cornish borough, disfranchised by the 
Reform Bill in the following year. He soon proved himself a good de- 
bater; his facile wit and fluent speech were admirably suited to the arena 
of parliament. His position was full of promise. In 1834 he was secre- 
tary to the Board of Control; in 1835 we find him appointed recorder of 
Barnstaple and deputy high steward of the University of Cambridge. 
But his health all this time had been gradually failing. In 1838 he was 
compelled to withdraw from public life; and he died of consumption in 
July of the following year. He had married, four years earlier, Helen, 
daughter of G. Bogle, Esq., who, we believe, still survives. 

For this very meagre sketch of Praed’s life, we are in a great mea- 
sure indebted to the American edition of his works; but it suffices to 
show how vivid and versatile a genius he possessed, how easy would 
have been his path to renown. He was rapidly rising both in his pro- 
fession and in parliament, and he had absolutely no rival as a writer 
of political pasquinades. He condescended to make his poetry contri- 
bute to social amusement; any lady could induce him to throw off a 
charade or a legend, and he seemed to write verse with greater ease 
than most men write prose. Willis, the American writer, whose un- 
scrupulous publication of all that he saw and heard at the houses to 
which he was invited caused much indignation in England twenty-five 
years ago, describes Praed as an absolute improvisatore. He also speaks 
strongly of Praed’s extreme reserve; whence we suspect that the fasti- 
dious and clear-sighted Englishman understood Willis’s character, and 
gave the inquisitive journalist as few opportunities as possible of asking 
questions. “It was hard,” says the American, “to make him confess to 
any literary habits or standing.” We have no doubt that N. P. W. tried 
hard, and became an intolerable bore. Wretched indeed is the country 
house afflicted with an American tourist who is not happy until he has 
discovered whether, among the visitors, there is a contributor to Temple 
Bar. 

Praed’s versatility and facility were perfectly marvellous. Best known 
among his poems is The Red Fisherman; a legend not unlike Tom 
Ingoldsby’s, but with less recklessness of rhyme, and perhaps somewhat 
more poetry. The picture of the spectral angler himself is very graphic : 


“ All alone by the side of the pool 
A tall man sat on a three-legged stool, 
Kicking his heels on the dewy sod, 
And putting in order his reel and rod. 
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Red were the rags his shoulders wore, 

And a high red cap on his head he bore ; 

His arms and his legs were long and bare ; 
And two or three locks of long red hair 

Were tossing about his scraggy neck, 

Like a tattered flag o’er a splitting wreck. 

It might be time, or it might be trouble, 

Had bent that stout back nearly double,— 
Sunk in their deep and hollow sockets 

That blazing couple of Congreve rockets,— 
And shrunk and shrivelled that tawny skin 
Till it hardly covered the bones within. 

The line the abbot saw him throw 

Had been fashioned and formed long ages ago; 
And the hands that worked his foreign vest 
Long ages ago had gone to their rest. 

You would have sworn, as you looked on them, 
He had fished in the flood with Ham and Shem!” 


Praed produced several other legendary poems of the same oraer; the 
best of them we take to be Zhe Troubadour. His peculiar vein of 
antithetical surprises is capitally shown in the following description of 
Richard the Lion- Heart : 


“Tn sooth it was a glorious day 

For vassal and for lord, 

When Cceur de Lion had the sway 
In battle and at board. 

He was indeed a royal one, 
A Prince of Paladins; 

Hero of triumph and of tun, 

Of noisy fray and noisy fun, 
Broad shoulders and broad grins. 

You might have looked from east to west, 
And eke from north to south, 

And never found an ampler breast, 
Never an ampler mouth; 

A softer tone for lady’s ear, 
A daintier lip for syrup; 

Or a ruder grasp fur axe and spear, 
Or a firmer foot in stirrup. 


A ponderous thing was Richard’s can, 
And so was Richard’s boot ; 

And Saracens and liquor ran 
Where’er he set his foot. 

So fiddling here, and fighting there, 
And murd’ring time and tune, 

With sturdy limb and listless air, 

And gauntleted hand and jeweled hair, 
Half monarch, half buffoon, 

He turned away from feast to fray, 
From quarreling to laughing. 

So great in prowess and in pranks, 

So fierce and funny in the ranks, 

That Saladin the Soldan said, 

Whene’er that mad-cap Richard led, 

Allah! he held his breath for dread, 
And burst his sides for laughing!” 


Certes, in this peculiar antithetical trick Praed excelled. The hero of 
this very poem—a troubadour—is thus introduced to us : 
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“ He lay beside a rivulet, 
And looked beside himself.” 
Precisely in the same fashion is the heroine described : 


“She was a very pretty nun— 
Sad, delicate, and five feet one.” 


We might find numberless instances of this peculiarity in his poems, 
if it were worth while. It is just the sort of thing for the aristocratic 
versifier, whose poems are designed to delight drawing-rooms and shorten 
the evening's at country houses. But we must do Praed the justice to 
say, that he invented a distinct method of employing the octosyllabic 
measure—a rhythm which has deservedly gone out of favour. Coleridge, 
in Christabel, written in the years 1797 and 1800, was the first to use 
this measure with success. His marvellous mystical fragment is im- 
mortal. With clear poetic insight he beheld medieval chivalry and 
superstition; and that unfinished story is told as no other man could 
have told it. Few scenes more strongly rule the imaginations of young 
lovers of poetry than that in which “ the lovely lady, Christabel,” pray- 
ing lonely in the forest, encounters the inexplicable Geraldine, ‘ beauti- 
ful exceedingly.” Would that the legend had been completed; but the 
poet, whose maxim was never to do to-day what he could put off till to- 
morrow, was not good at completing any thing. Carmen reliquum in 
Juturum tempus relegatum. Sir Walter Scott, with simpler conceptions 
and Homeric love of battle, followed close on Coleridge both in subject 
and measure; and then Lord Byron used the same medium for his pas- 
sionate tales of Eastern love and crime. But Geraldine with the ser- 
pent-eyes, and William of Deloraine “good at need,” and that terrible 
Giaour who fascinated our youth, represent three perfectly distinct 
adaptations of the octosyllabic measure; and Praed’s light legends of 
spectral fishermen and adventurous troubadours undoubtedly supply a 
fourth. We do not regret the decadence of those fatally facile octo- 
syllabics. Tennyson has shown us how varied and wondrous are the 
witcheries of blank verse in a competent hand: it is only to be feared 
that his example may deter younger writers from employing more diffi- 
cult and complicated metres. No language has rhythmical capacity 
equal to the English; and the most difficult metres generally involve the 
best poetry. What says Byron? 


* Some writers like blank verse—I write in rhyme: 
Good workmen never quarrel with their tools.” 


These drawing-room legends of Praed’s were far from being his best 
productions. We are inclined to consider three poems, entitled Lvery- 
Day Characters, superior to any thing else which he wrote. They are 
in a measure of which he was very fond—a stanza of eight octosyllabic 
lines, with alternate double rhymes. The third of these exquisitely 
finished poems, “The Belle of the Ball,” is remarkable as having been 
unconsciously imitated. Two at least of the poetical contributors to this 
Magazine have come very close to it; and we are assured by both that 
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they had not previously seen the poem. Its subject is a youthful love, 
which comes to nothing. The final stanzas of the great original and its 
two echoes are worth comparison, as a curiosity. Take, first, Zhe Dean’s 
Daughter: 


“ Heigho! the daughter of the Dean! 
Beneath those elm-trees apostolic, 
While autumn sunlight danced between, 
We two had many a merry frolic. 
Sweet Sybil Willmott! long ago 
To your young heart was Love a visitor ; 
And often have I wished to know 
How you could marry a solicitor.” 
Some people will conceive that it is better to marry a solicitor than a 
poet. Take, next, My Tutor’s Cousin: 
* So Time has passed. And here I am, 
A Senior Fellow of St. Peter’s; 
A pastor, with a flock to cram 
With logic and the Latin metres. 
And Mary! She—you like this port? 
Some of my own peculiar dozen ; 
Not Common-Room. *Twas got of Short— 
The husband of my tutor’s cousin !” 


Finally, let us quote Praed : 
“ We parted—months and years rolled by; 
We met again four summers after: 
Our parting was all sob and sigh— 
Our meeting was all mirth and laughter: 
For in my heart’s most secret cell 
There had been many other lodgers ; 
And she was not the ballroom belle, 
But only Mrs.—Something—Rogers.” 

We think our readers will admit that the coincidence is curious, and 
also that Praed is far superior to his followers in ease and grace. Truth 
to say, he wrote that metre with just the mastery which Byron had over 
the octave rhyme, and Alfred de Musset over his favourite six-line 
stanza. The other two poems of this group—“The Vicar”and “Quince” — 
rise to a higher level. They are cabinet portraits of real men. It is 
difficult to believe that Mr. Tennyson was not thinking of them when he 
wrote the two first stanzas of The Miller’s Daughter, describing the 
wealthy miller with his double chin and slow wise smile. uestionless, 
both in rhythm and spirit, the Laureate is indebted to Praed in the last- 
mentioned poem and in Zhe Day-Dream. And when we read in Maud 
the description of the village church, in which the hero watched his 
darling until he 

* heard no longer 
The snowy-banded, dilettante, 
Delicate-handed priest intone,” 
we remember Praed in “ The Vicar :” 


“ Sit in the Vicar’s seat; you'll hear 
The doctrine of a gentle Johnian, 
Whose hand is white, whose tone is clear, 
. Whose style is yery Ciceronian, 
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Where is the old man laid? Look down, 
And construe on the slab before you, 
Hic jacet Gulielmus Brown, 
Vir nulla non donandus lauro.”” 
~" Praed, like Macaulay, had a fancy for ballad-writing. Jvry and 
The Armada have deservedly become classics. Praed’s Marston Moor, 
written at the same-period, is equally worthy of remembrance. The 
hero of this ballad, a sturdy cavalier, is surrounded by his enemies, 
who exclaim, “ Down with Belial!” There is characteristic humour in 
the words which Cromwell is supposed to utter as he watches the royalist 
fighting his way through his assailants : 
“«*T would,’ quoth grim old Oliver, ‘that Belial’s trusty sword 
This day were doing battle for. the Saints and for the Lord!” 
There is an exquisite little lyric of Tom Hood’s beginning— 


“T remember, I remember 
The house where I was born, 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn.” 
A song of Praed’s, very popular years ago, is constructed on the same 
principle. It would be curious to ascertain which poet plagiarised from 
the other. 
“T remember, I remember 
How my childhood fleeted by— 
The mirth of its December, 
And the warmth of its July. 
On my brow, love, on my brow, love, 
There are no signs of care ; 
But my pleasures are not now, love, 
What childhood’s pleasures were.” 


There are two more stanzas; the last of which— - 


“T was merry, I was merry, 
When my little lovers came 
With a lily, or a cherry, 

Or a new-invented game”— 
will probably be remembered by many of our readers who had no idea 
that Praed was its author. This is the case with several of his fantastic 
lyrics: their felicities are remembered, while their writer is forgotten. 
Another example is found in A Chapter of Ifs: 


“Tf ifs and ans were pots and pans 
*T would cure the tinker’s cares ; 
If ladies did not carry fans 
They'd give themselves no airs.” 


Again, there are the lively verses suggested by Scribe’s remarks, “ L’ Hy- 
men, dit-on, craint les petits cousins :” 


“ Had you ever a cousin, Tom ? 
Did your cousin happen to sing ? 
Sisters we’ve all by the dozen, Tom, 
But a cousin’s a different thing.” 


There are few people who have not heard these lines before; but not one 
in a thousand, probably, could tell who wrote them. Many of Praed’s 
charades are in the same predicament. Fond of society and of elegant 
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trifling, he was the first to write what we may style picturesque charades 
—charades which, but for the riddle which they contain, would be very 
pretty little poems. The example has, since the poet’s time, been freely 
followed ; but no one has done the work so well. So light a hand, so 
playful a fancy, so profuse a rhyming power, have never been devoted to 
such trifles since. Our specimens of Praed would be incomplete without 
one or two of his charades. 


“ My First was dark o’er earth and air, 

As dark as she could be; 

The stars that gemmed her ebon hair 
Were only two or three ; 

King Cole saw twice as many there 
As you or I could see. 

‘ Away, King Cole,’ mine hostess said, 
‘Flagon and flask are dry; 

Your steed is neighing in the shed, 
For he knows a storm is nigh.’ 

She set my Second on his head, 
But she set it all awry. 


King Cole stood upright on his legs— 
Long life to good King Cole! 

With wine and cinnamon, ale and eggs, 
He filled a silver bowl; 

He drained the draught to the very dregs, 
And he called that draught my Whole.” 


The disadvantages under which Praed’s American editor laboured are 
shown in his omission of the last verse of this capital charade. We give 
one more, in which, while complimenting a famous lyric poet, Praed has 
caught something of that poet’s sonorous style. 


“Come from my First, ay, come! 

The battle dawn is nigh; 

And the screaming trump and the thundering drum 
Are calling thee to die. 

Fight as thy father fought, 
Fall as thy father fell ; 

Thy task is taught, thy shroud is wrought ; 
So, forward, and farewell ! 

Toll ye, my Second, toll! 
Fling high the flambeau’s light! 

And sing the hymn for a parted soul 
Beneath the silent night. 

The wreath upon his head, 
The cross upon his breast— 

Let the prayer be said, and the tear be shed; 
So, take him to his rest! 


Call ye my Whole, ay, call, 
The lord of lute and lay! 

And let him greet the sable pall 
With a noble song to-day. 

Go, call him by his name ; 
No fitter hand may crave 

To light the flame of a soldier’s fame 
On the turf of a soldier’s grave.” 


Surely here is real poetry trifling: the Muse, weary of high employ, con- 
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descends awhile to play with words; Pegasus, having had enough of hard 
runs across country, is throwing up his heels in the paddock. It may not 
be worth while to write charades at all; but such charades compel us to 
excuse the waste of time. The American editor has taken the trouble to 
give all the answers (in very bad rhyme, by the way); but a good charade 
is of necessity transparent. 

Praed’s political squibs were airy and graceful, utterly devoid of spite. 
Tory though he was, he laughed at politicians of both sides. We suspect 
that careful search through the London Conservative journals of the years 
1830-35, would result in the discovery of many more of his political 
trifles, easily recognisable by their style. His verses, “On seeing the 
Speaker asleep during one of the Debates of the First Reformed Parlia- 
ment,” are an admirable example of his manner : 

“Sleep, Mr. Speaker! ’tis surely fair, 
If you mayn’t in your bed, that you should in your chair. 
Louder and longer now they grow, 
Tory and Radical, Ay and No, 
Talking by night and talking by day. 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may ! 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker! slumber lies 
Light and brief on a Speaker’s eyes. 
Fielden or Finn, in a minute or two, 
Some disorderly thing will do: 
Riot will chase repose away. 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may ! 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker! Sweet to men 
Is the sleep that cometh but now and then. 
Sweet to the weary, sweet to the ill, 
Sweet to the children that work in the mill, 
You have more need of repose than they. 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may ! 


Sleep, Mr. Speaker! Harvey will soon 

Move to abolish the sun and the moon; 

Hume will, no doubt, be taking the sense 

Of the House on a question of eighteenpence ; 

Statesmen will howl, and patriots bray. 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may! 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker! and dream of the time 

When loyalty was not quite a crime, 

When Grant was a pupil in Canning’s school, 

And Palmerston fancied Wood a fool. 

Lord, how principles pass away! 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may!” 
As our First Minister, joyous and humorous and immortal, wrote squibs 
himself long ago, in which he laughed at his present colleagues and their 
predecessors, he would not quarrel with us for reproducing a pasquinade 
in which he is mentioned. Who knows? if Praed had lived, he might 
have become an advanced Liberal and member for Birmingham or Mary- 
lebone. 

Praed’s severest political satire was an Epitaph on the late King of 

the Sandwich Islands, written on the death of George IV. From this, 


which is too long to quote in full, we will make a couple of extracts ; 
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“Well was he framed for royal seat ; 
Kind to the meanest of his creatures ; 
With tender heart and tender feet, 
And open purse and open features. 
The ladies say, who laid him out, 
And earned thereby the usual pensions, 
They never wreathed a shroud about 
A corpse of more genteel dimensions.” 
The following is a very happy description of the deceased monarch’s fa- 
vourite occupations : 
“In peace he was intensely gay, 
And indefatigably busy, 
Preparing gewgaws every day, 
And shows to make his subjects dizzy; 
And hearing the report of guns, 
And signing the report of gaolers, 
And making up receipts for buns, 
And patterns for the army tailors ; 


And building carriages and boats, 
And streets and chapels and pavilions, 
And regulating all the coats, 
And all the principles of millions. 
A noble, nasty course he ran, 
Superbly filthy and fastidious ; 
He was the world’s first gentleman, 
And made the appellation hideous.” 
Hard hitting this, and contrary to the excellent rule which would leave 
the dead unsatirised. But Praed’s exquisite purity of taste made him the 
very man to be shocked by ostentatious grossness and splendid sin. Even 
Tom Moore, when he wrote, 


*¢Oh, not for the wealth of all those that despise thee, 
Though that would make Europe’s whole opulence mine,” 


was scarcely more bitterly in earnest. 

Our object has been, not to attempt an estimate of Praed’s genius, but 
to furnish the public with specimens of his writings. If there had been 
an English edition of his works, this need not have been our task, and we 
might have found space for an analysis of his peculiar characteristics. It 
is surely the duty of the surviving relations of a conspicuously able man 
to do something towards the preservation of his fame. We were glad to 
see that a new edition of Mr. Clough’s Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich, which 
for a somewhat absurd reason he declined to republish, was issued a few 
weeks after his death. Praed, a man of opulent family, the darling of the 
best society, with hosts of surviving Eton and Cambridge friends, has been 
dead twenty-two years, and his works are not collected. In America he 
has found both an editor and imitators; in England he is gradually be- 
coming entirely forgotten. In one of his more mournful moods he wrote 
of death, asking for no stately monument, but for “a low and humble 
mound in some sequestered dell :” 


“ And memory shall scatter there 
The laurel I have longed to wear.” 


Who is to blame that the laurel does not grow above his grave ? 





» 
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‘Breaking the Crust. 


THERE is something gratifying to the innate curiosity of man in turning 
up the surface of the earth and penetrating below. It is a kind of em- 
ployment that just suits his inquisitive turn of mind; and we think there 
will never be a lack of workmen ready and willing to search far into the 
bowels of the earth after hidden treasure. Though the profits may be 
very uncertain, still there will always be men who, like the poor and 
hardy miners of the Welsh mountains, are ever ready to make a 
“venture,” and labour for days, weeks, months, and years, with but a 
bare subsistence as the scanty reward of all their toil. 

With unabated ardour, they tunnel, blast, and bore into the bleak 
mountain-side, farther and farther, with the tantalising hope held before 
them that by and by they will surely fall in with a profitable lode of 
lead or other mineral. Though it is well known that, comparatively 
speaking, very few make a fortune in these most uncertain “ ventures,” 
yet the very doubt and uncertainty that attends the work seems to lend 
a charm to the miner; and the precarious tenure of his livelihood does 
not deter him from following his hazardous employment, though the 
chance of ultimate success be almost as improbable as that of winning a 
prize in a lottery. Unflagging toil, energy, and perseverance, however, 
will work wonders; and occasionally a hard-working miner hits upon a 
rich vein of metal that will repay him in a few months for years of hardy 
endurance and patient expectation, and make him, for the time, quite a 
wealthy man. But Dame Fortune is fickle, and he may lose the lode 
again as quickly as he found it, and soon have to sell the horse and gig 
which he has set up in his eagerness to rank among the gentry. 

It is very interesting to break up the ground only in a small way, for 
the purpose of sinking to find that most necessary adjunct to every decent 
house, a good well-spring of water. The curiosities discovered in car- 
rying down this simple shaft for domestic convenience, if brought toge- 
ther, would go far towards stocking another British Museum with antique 
vases, old coins, and other relics of ancient history; and the mineral 
wealth that was first revealed in the same way, would serve amply to 
enrich a state. When the French Government gave orders for the 
boring of Artesian wells, the process must have been looked upon as 
very extraordinary by those Arabs who had wandered over the self-same 
arid deserts of Africa for generations, often parched with thirst, and 
entirely ignorant of the refreshing stream beneath the sands, which only 
wanted scientifically tapping to rise to the surface. We can imagine 
how they rejoiced when they saw the welcome waters come bubbling up 
to the top of the ground, and coursing away in pretty rivulets; and how, 
at night, when they came and pitched their tents by the side of the little 
brook, still undiminished, and had bright visions of a verdant oasis which 
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would soon gladden the eye on those burning plains, they must involun- 
tarily have blessed the genius of the Frank, and the skill and enterprise 
which made him confidently undertake what, to them, seemed at first so 
signal a waste of time and labour. Sinking and boring would thence 
possess almost a sacred character with the nomad tribes who witnessed 
this splendid triumph of science and labour; for nothing is so dear to 
these sons of the desert as a living spring of water in a thirsty land. 
Few men can have the glorious privilege, like Mr. Layard, of com- 
mencing operations on the deserted plains of Assyria, and, after sinking 
but for a short spell, bringing to light the splendid temples, palaces, 
tablets, and statues of one of the most ancient cities, whose records are 
fast dying out of secular history, and whose very existence would almost 
have been buried in oblivion but for our Bible narrative. Its glory had 
for long centuries past been hidden by the shifting sands of the desert; 
and the sons of Ishmael set up their black tents over the royal palace of 
Sennacherib, as ignorant of the winged bulls reposing in calm grandeur 
beneath as were the flocks and herds pasturing around them. Verily it 
must rather have astonished those gray-bearded Arab-Sheiks when a 
youthful Englishman came and traced out the plan of a portion of 
Nineveh the Great, and set to work digging out the wonderful records 
of that ancient city with as much certainty and precision as though he 
had been on speaking terms with its founder, or had lent a hand in 
marking out its foundations some few thousand years ago. “Great is 
Allah!” said they; “yea, Allah is very great!” And, looking at the su- 
perior intelligence of the Christian stranger, they doubtless thought that 
his precocious wisdom came from the God of Abraham, and silently ac- 
quiesced that “there is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Al- 
mighty giveth him understanding.” Even the lazy Arabs, we find, were 
quickened to unwonted exertion when their curiosity was fairly excited, 
and when they saw, day by day, the wonderful monuments of antiquity 
that were exhumed by their labours. They could not behold unmoved 
the sublime conceptions of the Assyrian sculptor, which seemed to rise in 
such calm dignity from the ground as they eagerly carried the sand and 
rubbish from around their august majesty. The spirit of discovery at 
last was fairly upon the apathetic Bedouins, and they worked as excitedly 
as children, running to and fro with their loads of refuse from the exca- 
vations with unwonted haste and alacrity. 

Was it not in digging out a mill-wheel ditch that the rich gold 
district of California was first made known to the world? I wonder 
whether any of the men dreamed over-night of the wonderful revelation 
their labours were going to bring to light on the morrow. It hardly 
seems fair to the lovers of the supernatural that such an important dis- 
covery, and one that would so affect the world at large, should be made 
in such a humdrum, matter-of-fact manner, without any spiritual agency 
whatever. That spirits should be knocking away under tables so fre- 
quently in the western world on matters of no importance, and not give 
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a single rap when so much “ devil’s dust” was going to be thrown broad- 
cast, as it were, among the greedy children of men, does not seem in any 
way consistent. 

We will not stay to notice how the gold-fever turned lords into 
labourers, and mayors into miners; nor how, lured by the lust of easily- 
acquired wealth, many, very many, left their bones to be picked by the 
wolves and bears among the weary passes of the Rocky Mountains, 
their scalps in the wigwam of the Red Indian; or, wrecked in the tem- 
pestuous passage round Cape Horn, went down in the deep waters 
without setting eyes on the land of their hopes. Enough that the tempta- 
tion was sufficiently strong to entice a powerful body of emigrants from 
over-crowded countries of Europe and Asia to a land where there was 
more room for them. Superfluous gold-diggers, both in America and 
Australia, were wanted badly enough for developing the resources of 
those new countries; and when the mania for mining had cooled down a 
little, commerce and agriculture would welcome the runaways to more 
congenial pursuits, and thereby lead them to fulfil, unknowingly, the 
will of a watchful Providence, whose mysterious ways puzzle the short- 
sighted sons of men. 


“ Deep in unfathomable mines 
Of never-ending skill, 
He treasures up his bright designs, 
And works his sovereign will.” 


Even the poor hedger and ditcher is sometimes astonished to find that 
there are treasures under the turf which he never expected to bring to 
light. Patrick, in draining his new master’s estate in Ireland, turns up 
occasionally huge logs of dark oak, black as ebony, which look as if they 
grew about the time Noah built the ark; and even sometimes broad 
spreading antlers of an antediluvian elk, but which Paddy affirms magis- 
terially to have belonged to the stags of the great O’ Donoghue. 

In England, if the drainer be plying his task near to some old Eliza- 
bethan mansion, or more ancient Roman fortress, he may chance to throw 
up some gold pieces of the days of bluff King Hall, or time-worn denarii 
of the Augustan age. I remember well an old-fashioned countryman, of 
the sort that is now fast becoming extinct, who, whilst digging over a 
piece of rough ground near to a fine old mansion of ancient date, whose 
noble gateway, quadrangle, gables, and well-defined moat would throw 
an archeologist into ecstasies, found several gold pieces. He was 
digging, he said, in company with another man, some few hundred yards 
away from the big house, and one bit of ground was of so poor a quality 
that they did not think it worth their while turning it over. However, 
when they had finished their work, and were leaning over their spades, 
looking at what they had done, one of them remarked that it looked 
slovenly to leave that bit undone, and it would be best for them to dig it 
up, even if it was good for nothing. No sooner had they begun than one 
of them clinked something with his spade, and after picking it up and 
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rubbing it lard to free it from the soil, said, “ Blest if it ain’t a guinea.” 
They soon picked up several more; but, as the master heard of it, they 
did not get many of them for their own share. The old countryman, 
however, afterwards lived in constant anticipation of hitting upon 
another hoard; and I have often heard him remark, “ Ay, ay, I shall 
find some moore o’ them guines yet.” 

To the mind of a workman who is at all reflective, the operation of 
sinking for a hundred fathoms or more down into the bosom of mother 
earth should be highly interesting and most practically instructive. It 
is like looking into nature’s own geological volume, where the binding is 
perhaps a mountain-range, and the separate leaves the depositions of a 
thousand years. The book is often illustrated, too, with fine lithographs, 
indelibly stamped upon the living rock, and artistic groups of leaves and 
sprigs, as carefully preserved as the tiny flowers a baby’s hand once 
plucked, and which a weeping mother tenderly placed between the leaves 
of her own Bible. There are few working-men such as Hugh Miller, or 
we should have a much better account of the interesting records sof 
antiquity given us by the sinkers and miners, all whose days are spent in 
toiling amid these glorious mementos of the world’s past history. The 
rough fellows who generally work in our mines are men whose mental 
calibre cannot contain the idea of the beautiful fossil their pickaxe or 
shovel brings to light being any thing else than a “‘cur’ous sort 0’ 
sto-on;” and who would bury in the débris of the mine, without regret, 
the most valuable specimens of primeval organic life, such as would 
enrapture the lover of paleontology, and enrich the shelves of any geo- 
logical museum. I cannot say, though, on calm reflection, how it would 
well suit a mind of delicate sensibility and cultivated <esthetical tendency 
to toil and moil continuously, after the manner of a collier or miner. 
Perhaps it is as well, for the general good of the community, that there is 
a large class of men whose ambition does not soar to any great altitude ; 
men who rest contented with a very moderate allowance of scholastic 
education, 

“Whose minds proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way.” 
Such men, though they may lack some of the more sublimed sentiments 
which are induced by a high state of mental cultivation, are more likely 
to be cheerful and contented in the low station in which Providence has 
placed them, and will 
“ Darkly grub this earthly hole 
In low pursuit,” 

without feeling any of that heart-sickening sense of degradation which 
often accompanies mean employment, when rendered compulsory, to a 
nature that deems itself fitted for better things, and consequently goes 
doggedly to work, with a rankling feeling of disaffection for the uncon- 
genial task, and a spirit half disposed to murmur at “ the ways of God to 
man.” Not that I would in any way arrest a mind engaged in the 
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praiseworthy and honourable attempt to elevate itself, or that I should be 
rash enough to undervalue a good education, whether obtained from the 
school or by more plausible “self-help ;” but I think it is foolish to make 
bootless lamentation because we cannot see all men aspiring to high 
attainments in art, science, and literature, when we are so ignorant as to 
the real extent to which these studies will make them better or happier 
creatures. It not unfrequently happens, in low stations of life, where a 
little learning has been acquired, but no wisdom gained withal, that the 
acquirement has but served to breed festering discontent in the mind, 
making the man sullen and dissatisfied with his lot, and ever inclined to 
grumble at his birthright to such a mean, slavish existence. Far better, 
methinks, to see a workman, if even he can but read his Bible, and 
rudely sign his name, who takes a pleasure in his work, and will conse- 
quently do it cheerfuily and well, than one who has learnt to despise his 
humble calling, and, ever longing for other pursuits, grudges each mo- 
ment’s labour stern duty exacts from his unwilling hands. “ Hewers of 
wood and drawers of water,” colliers and miners, and other low-class 
labourers, will always be required as long as the present dispensation 
lasts; and all well-disposed persons, we doubt not, are willing to lighten 
their burdens as much as possible, and sweeten the bread which they 
earn by the sweat of their brows. This is not always done in the most 
effectual manner by endeavouring to give them tastes which they can 
but very rarely gratify, and which, if indulged in inconsiderately, may’ 
wholly unfit them for their present position, and, if they are not suc- 
cessful enough to rise above it, may embitter rather than alleviate their 
life of toil. 

These remarks have been made after careful observation of the grow- 
ing discontent among many young artisans, labourers, and mining opera- 
tives, who, after receiving a very tolerable education at the National 
school, and following it up by private study, with occasional attendance 
at the School of Design, find that, after all, they have got to work for 
their living. An advertisement offering any kind of situation one remove 
from menial employment will soon show the great number of “hands” 
on the look-out for “an easy job.” There are few indeed who, after sit- 
ting at the feet of Gamaliel, and after having been carried up into the 
third heaven, could have been content to labour for their necessities at 
the humble calling of a tent-maker! More is needed of the great Apostle’s 
magnanimity when he said, “I have learned in whatsoever state I am 
therewith to be content.” It is much easier for a man to render himself 
unfit for the station he occupies, than by indomitable courage and steady 
perseverance to rise slowly, round by round, on the social ladder. A 
working man must ever trust to his own energies, under the blessing of 
Providence, bearing him on his up-hill fight; for if he waits for a kind 
patron to ery, “ Friend, come up higher,” he may suffer long from hopes 
deferred, and wear out half his days with vain expectations unfulfilled. 
Too many think that, if they can once step out of the course they have 
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commenced upon, and “ rise from the ranks,” their fortune is surely made; 
considering that a smattering of superficial knowledge will buoy them up 
above their peers, and give them a standing which they can readily main- 
tain and easily improve. Such men soon discover that the class one step 
above the labourer has more arduous struggles to undergo than either the 
one above or below it; and if their main object has been to lighten their 
burdens, they find their cares increased instead of diminished. It is 
a laudable ambition to endeavour to rise higher in the scale of society, 
let a man’s position be what it may; but we would have a man well 
consider the step he is taking, and be impelled by virtuous motives; and 
then, if he bends all his energies to the task, and what he putteth his 
hands unto “ doeth with his might,” there is every probability of success 
attending his efforts. 

What kind of knowledge is best adapted for the sphere of life in 
which men are placed, and which will tend to make them perform their 
task “with gladness and singleness of heart,” is not often sufficiently 
thought of in the education gratuitously bestowed upon the working- 
classes, of which so very small a percentage can, in the natural order of 
thing's, rise above manual labour. 

Robert Hall, in an able discourse on the advantages of education, par- 
ticularly of a religious character, remarks: “ Of knowledge in general 
there are branches which it would be preposterous in the bulk of mankind 
to attempt to acquire, because they have no immediate connexion with 
their duties, and demand talents which nature has denied, or opportuni- 
ties which Providence has withheld.” And “in improving the charac- 
ter, the influence of general knowledge is often feeble, and always in- 
direct.” 

Returning to the miner, let us now go with him to a shaft he is sink- 
ing, for the purpose of getting coal and ironstone, and see the manner in 
which he finds his way some hundreds of yards through the crust of the 
earth, and the various mechanical means he adopts to lighten his labour. 

On first arriving at the pit they are sinking, and walking along the 
bank, where all that the sinkers have yet gone through lies upon the sur- 
face, we see a strange heterogeneous admixture of all the different strata. 
Here are stiff red clays from near the surface, mixed up with portions of 
friable rock, being probably part of the new red sandstone formation, 
which lies immediately above the cvarboniferous measures; there lie huge 
fragments of pale-coloured rocks, blackened in places by the powder used 
to blast them up from the bed they have lain in for such long ages, and 
which they are very loth to quit—whitish-looking earthy matter is mixed 
up with the latter; and then come again clays of various hues—yellow, 
blue, and drab; hard freestone rocks, dense enough to make capital grind- 
stones, are lying further on, and then a peculiar sort of particoloured, 
clayey earth, which the men call “calaminco,” and which they consider a 
sure evidence that the mines are there. Small portions of sulphur-coal are 
now seen, which have been only a few inches thick, but have served to 
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gladden the miners’ hearts, like well-known landmarks on a journey ; for 
they feel confident now that the thicker seams of coal are not very far 
distant. More rocks, clod, clay, and clunch, of distinct or neutral tints, 
lie about as we get towards the end of the spoil-bank. Flat, broad 
pieces of streaky rock, having a carboniferous appearance, and which 
seem just the thing for building a good fence-wall, are lying side by side 
with fire-clay, tarry rocks, and nondescript “slums.” Thin bands of 
ironstone are mixed up with some of the slaty-coloured earths, but not of 
sufficient quantity or thickness to pay to get. Many of the measures 
gone through, which had the appearance, at the time they were first 
brought up, of being as hard as stone, have “slacked,” or crumbled al- 
most to powder, by the action of the atmosphere; whilst others seem as 
impervious to the action of air and water as the granite boulders on the 
coast of Cornwall, looking as fresh and clean, in the sectional masses they 
have been broken into, as when first wound out of the shaft. Among the 
broad flat pieces I have before mentioned are fossil stems of large veget- 
able growth, flattened by the immense pressure, and which appear to 
have been formerly not unlike our modern araucaria and cactus plants. 
In some of the thin seams of ironstone, too, are more minute impressions 
of leaves and tiny shoots; the carbon they have contained bringing them 
out in beautiful relief on the brown, shaded stone, as though an artist-hand 
had but recently traced them out delicately upon the stony surface, and 
then shaded them over with a charcoal pencil. There is room for reflec- 
tion as we see these carefully-preserved specimens of “the herb yielding 
seed,” of perhaps a myriad ages past, rolled down the mount, and lying 
among the grass and flowers of yesterday. Looking at “the green herb 
for the service of men,” verdantly bright with the freshness of spring, 
and then reverting to the stone sarcophagi in which the tender herb, 
which once shot forth as brightly in the joyous sunlight, has been won- 
drously preserved for our inspection through countless ages, and dwelling 
for a spell on the vast space of time and mighty works of creation inter- 
vening between these two eras, one may well feel the soul saturated, as it 
were, with ideas of Omnipotence too great for it to contain. ‘“ Hast thou 
not known, hast thou not heard, how that the Lord thy God, the Creator 
of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary ?” 

It would be highly interesting, where sufficient length of ground 
could be spared, to see the different strata laid continuously on the sur- 
face, precisely in the order in which they came out of the shaft. The 
exact distances could be preserved, and in some cases the very inclination 
of the measures shown, so that each stratum would occupy its actual 
position and thickness; and the walk down the whole, comprising, it may 
be, several hundred yards, would be an admirable course of geology, and 
illustrate forcibly the words of our great poet— 


“The earth, that’s nature’s mother, is her tomb ; 
What is her burying grave, that is her womb ; 
And from her womb, children of diverse kind 
We, sucking on her natural bosom, find : 
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Many for many virtues excellent, 

None but for some, and yet all different, 

O mickle is the powerful grace that lies 

In herbs, plants, stones, and their true qualities.” 


Before we venture down the pit, let us go into the engine-room, and 
look at the machinery employed to wind the spoil, and which will soon 
have to lower us so deep into the earth. A powerful high-pressure 
steam-engine, of the horizontal and direct action principle, we find 
moving almost noiselessly inside. The connecting rod, like the long 
arm ofa giant, without the intervention of any wheels for lessening the 
speed, seizes hold of a crank fastened to the barrel shaft, on which is 
fixed a large drum, some ten feet in diameter, upon which the wire rope 
leading to the shaft is coiled or uncoiled, according to the way in which 
the engine is worked. The drum being so large, it does not take 
more than twenty revolutions of the engine to raise or lower the load in 
the pit-shaft a distance of one hundred fathoms; and this number the 
engine can accomplish in about a minute, without making any noisy 
fuss, or disturbing that quiet dignity of motion which is so eloquent of 
mighty power and reserve of strength. A steam-guage shows the pres- 
sure in the boiler, and an indicator, worked from the barrel-shaft, points 
out on a circular disc, like a clock-face, the position of the load in the 
shaft, so that the engine-man is short of no requisite information. Hav- 
ing a boy to fire for him, he never need leave his post; but in many other 
places, where less powerful machinery is employed, the one man is enabled 
to do all the work, without assistance from a fire-man or stoker. 

Returning to the pit, we get into an overgrown sort of iron bucket 
they call a “bouck,” which has just ascended to the top of the shaft with 
amazing velocity, bearing a couple of men who have done their work for 
the present. 

“ Pule up,” cries the banksman, when we have seated ourselves by 
the side of a sinker, as comfortably as we may, on the rim of the bouck, 
and we are instantly lifted from the “tacking,” or platform, which has 
been pushed over the pit. “Short,” he cries again, in a prolonged tone; 
and before he has finished his long-drawn note, down we shoot, like a 
stone falling—so fast, that if, as a workman says, you lose your Jim- 
Crow hat, it will come slowly after you, and not attempt to lead the way. 
The glimmering flames of the couple of candles we carry with us just 
give light enough to reveal the smooth walls of the shaft running upwards 
at a fearful rate; for the motion of the rope is so easy that we hardly know 
otherwise the rapid rate we are descending at. In places where there 
has been a slight trickling of water down the brickwork, the sides of the 
shaft are glazed over, and have something of the appearance ofa sheet of 
water tumbling upwards. We perceptibly slacken speed as we near our 
journey’s end, and begin to hear more distinctly the clinking of hammer 
and chisel as the men industriously ply their tools at the bottom of the 
shaft. 

Carefully we get out of the big bucket, for the light is but dim, and 
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there are holes of water convenient for stepping into; but the men are 
very attentive to warn us of danger, and we stand on firm footing at last, 
and begin to perceive what is going on around, and the state of affairs in 
a place rather novel to our ideas. 

As our eyes get accustomed to the light, we see that the sinkers are 
engaged in blasting their way down through a hard, close-grained rock, 
and that for several feet above our heads there have been no bricks used, 
but the shaft cut round in the living stone. 

One man is sitting churning, away at a round hole in the rock with 
an iron bar, some four feet long, swelling in the middle, with both ends 
flattened out and sharpened like the edge ofa small hatchet, so that 
when one of the steeled ends begins to get blunted, he can turn the bar 
end for end, and go on again churning away. 

A tiny prill of water is very pretty to look at on the surface of the 
ground, but is a sad enemy to the sinker. After going on successfully 
for a time, stimulated by the progress he is making, he finds, after firing 
a shot, that a little stream is oozing out of a crack in the bed of rock he 
is blasting through, and which he knows will all have to be wound out as 
he goes down taking it with him; and visions of long hours of water- 
lading in wet clothes, or the alternative of sinking under a pump, oppress 
him Tike a nightmare. “Coffering” is sometimes resorted to, and the 

water effectually dammed out by a thick water-tight casing (or coffering) 
of fine soil and cemented brickw ork, which is continued up the shaft 
above the level to which the water is end to rise. But this coffering is 
liable to crack in course of time, and then all the trouble and expense is 
thrown away; so that the plan is not often adopted, except where the 
“come” of water is rather near to the surface. 

Sinking being usually hard work, and frequently in the wet, the men 
employed at it are accustomed to work in “shifts” of several hours’ length, 
instead of all the day through, as other men; having thereby an oppor- 
tunity of changing their clothes often, if the nature of their work renders 
it necessary. ‘As. their employer in general finds each sinker an extra 
suit of flannel, they have always one change of clothes hanging before the 
ample fire in the cabin, dry and warm for them when they come out of the 
pit. The men soon get accustomed to these short spells of hard work, and 
often much prefer it to labouring the day through at a slower and more 
equable stroke. There is advantage, too, gained in the greater rapidity 
with which the shaft is sunk by continually changing the men, and 
letting them work only such a length of time as they can put out their 
full strength. The bottom of a shaft six to ten feet in diameter is a 
very limited area; and as only a few men can work together in such a 
narrow compass, it is therefore most essential that the men who occupy 
that valuable space should make the best use of their time, and not fill a 
man’s room without doing to the full a man’s work. 

Getting as much out of the way as we can, we watch the men as they 
continue their work. The man we saw so busy churning a shot-hole in 
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the rock has now taken a fresh bar, sharpened only at one end, which he 
steadies by his hands, and keeps turning round and round, while a fellow- 
workman gives it heavy blows with a large hammer or sledge. Another 
sinker is “dressing” the sides of the shaft with a sharp pickaxe, and 
making it as near perpendicular as he can by the aid of a number of 
plumb-lines which hang from the brickwork higher up in the shaft. By 
the help of these plumb-lines, which hang for a considerable distance, 
they are enabled to make the shaft truly perpendicular for any depth; 
and if they culpably neglected carefully attending to them, the winding 
rope, with its load attached, forms one continuous plumb-line from the 
top to the bottom, and would plainly show their error. ‘The other sinker 
is partly kept on lading, with an iron gawn, the water out of a large hole 
or two in the bottom of the pit, and filling it into an iron vessel holding 
about a hogshead, which, when full, they will hook on to the rope and 
send up out of their way. 

On one side of the shaft, notwithstanding all the precautions to pre- 
vent it, the water keeps coming down continually, like the first big drops 
of a thunder shower. At various distances down the shaft are fixed what 
are called “curbs,” being circular frameworks of stout oak timber made 
exactly to fit the ring of the shaft, serving to maintain the brickwork 
more secure, and used as a foundation to build from, if the ground 
below is unfit for supporting the masonry of the shaft. To these curbs 
are sometimes attached what the men call a “garland,” which is a pro- 
jecting ledge, generaliy of iron, and which serves to catch most of the 
water running down the pit, which can then be directed into a proper 
channel. A man who is afraid of often getting a wet jacket and catching 
the rheumatism, or who cannot stand “dabbling in the water” for a few 
hours at a time, should certainly avoid being a sinker. Cases can be 
cited of sinkers going down a hundred fathoms or more without meeting 
with any water to inconvenience them; but such dry shafts are very 
exceptional, and not in any way to be calculated upon. 

The men being now partly ready to fire a shot, I stay to see them 
pour into the hole they have been cutting with so much trouble a good: 
handful of coarse-grained blasting powder, into which they insert a piece 
of patent fuse to ignite it by, and then ram the charge tightly down with 
some powdered clay, which has before been made up into little balls, tho- 
roughly dried before the fire, and then pulverised with a hammer. Great 
care is taken in ramming the hole well; for as they cannot very well en- 
large it at the bottom, if they do not ram it with judgment the charge of 
powder will simply shoot the clay out, as from a gun-barrel, without 
doing any service in blasting the rock. By stopping the hole scientifi- 
cally with material which will not readily blow out, and adopting every 
means, as it were, to burst the barrel instead of shoot the charge, a great 
quantity of rock is burst up by the discharge of gunpowder, and a dull, 
smothered sound shows that the “ shot” has done good work. When the 
rock is very hard, a sharp report often tells the sinker how little progress 
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is being made, scarcely a hatful of rock being disturbed. Leaving two 
men down to apply the match to the fuse, the rest of us ascend now to 
the surface, sending the “ bouck”’ down again for them as soon as we are 
safely landed at the top. In a short time we hear a shout from the bot- 
tom, “ Get ready,” which the banksman repeats to the engineman; and 
on hearing him reply that the engine is quite ready, shouts down the pit 
‘* He’s ready,” and then quickly comes the cry “Go on;” and, being in- 
stantly passed on to the engineman, he puts on full speed, and pulls the 
men up out of danger in a very little time. 

When men are sinking by the aid of a small engine, which cannot 
wind very fast, or, worse still, with a gin and horse instead of steam- 
power, all these precautions are very essential to insure the sinkers’ being 
pulled all the way up the shaft, or at least high enough to be out of 
danger, before the shot goes off. Sometimes, if the slow match they apply 
to the fuse burns away much quicker than they anticipated, the charge 
will explode while they are rather too near to it to be comfortable, and the 
stones and rubbish will come clattering up the shaft after them. How- 
ever, it is more dangerous still if it fails to go off at all through the fuse 
being imperfect, or being cut in two by carelessly ramming the charge ; 
for then, after waiting a while, they have to go down to see what is the 
matter, which is particularly hazardous, as there is always a possibility 
that the “shot” may go off at last, after hanging fire for a long time. 
This was more frequently the case before patent fuse was invented, when 
a long wheaten straw was mostly used to carry the train of powder from 
the slow match to the charge. The straw being of so frail a nature, and 
sometimes imperfectly filled, the connexion was of course very readily 
broken, and the risk in having to go down and repair the damage, or 
renew the charge, much more frequent. 

I can remember looking on with childish wonder at some old sinkers 
who were carrying the well down a few yards lower to get a better 
supply of water for the house, and watching them hammer the rough 
powder to make it fine, and then patiently fill a number of the nice 
long straws, tapping them knowingly with their fingers to make the 
powder trickle down better, and then holding them up to the light to 
see when they were quite full. There was something to do to keep 
us little ones away from the top of the well; and whenever there was 
an opportunity, we would follow the sinker and peep down the well, 
to see if the match was still alight when it hung fire longer than 
usual; and this was not by any means the position a fond mother would 
have been pleased to see us occupy. Our emulation was excited, how- 
ever, by the interesting work the sinkers had to perform; and borrowing 
a trowel from the tool-house, without the gardener’s leave, and purloining 
a hack from the coal-hole, we set to work vigorously to sink a pit by the 
old wood-pile, which we contiived to sink, by what we deemed very hard 
labour, several feet down, and quite deep enough to hide ourselves in, 
before our zeal gave way. 
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Sometimes, in blasting rocks, very large fragments will be heaved 
from their bed, quite as much as the engine can wind; and the sinker 
who lashes one fast to the rope or chain has to ride up with it, lest it 
should by any chance break the tackling-chains which hold it, and fall 
upon him in the bottom of the shaft. 

Going into the sinker’s cabin, we see different kinds of tools they 
employ. There are various lengths of boring-rods lying on one side, 
fitted to screw together to any required length, just like ordinary gas- 
piping, with a large cross-bar for the men to work them by, and steel 
“bits” to fit into the lower end for punching into the solid rock. Copper 
needles, some three feet long, for inserting into the charge of powder a 
fresh piece of fuse if one has failed,—iron needles being dangerous, from 
their liability to strike fire when hitting againsta flinty kind of rock. Bars, 
and chisels, and wedges of various sorts and sizes, are lying about, along 
with their companions in labour, hand-hammers and heavy sledges. There 
are hacks of various kinds,—pick-hacks, baulking-hacks, and dressers, 
together with grafting tools and shovels. Ina bucket in one corner, far 
away from the fire, is placed the ammunition for firing the next shot, 
comprising a horn of gunpowder, several balls of dry clay broken up 
small, a coil of fuse, and a slow match; while close by are the needles 
before mentioned and a little scraper (made like a tiny road-scraper), 
for cleaning out the shot-hole before pouring in the charge of powder. 
There is rather an unpleasant smell arising from the wet and dirty suits 
of flannel which are hanging on a rope-line before the ample fireplace, 
which is well piled up with the cheaply-procured fuel (not with any that 
the sinkers themselves have gone through, for they consider all that they 
find in the shaft, in the way of coal or stone, to be their own perquisite), 
which the master finds them gratis. Here, in the cabin, after taking 
their heavy wet shoes off, some of them will occasionally lie down on the 
benches disposed around the walls, and take a comfortable nap between 
the shifts. Hard labour makes rest sweet; and the tired workman will 
contentedly drop off to sleep stretched out upon the oaken slab, without 
envying the rich their downy couch. 

The occupation of a sinker may seem to some fraught with so many 
dangers as to render it a pursuit few men would willingly give them- 
selves up to; but danger does not often deter a man from any employ- 
ment he may have a preference for, or have been brought up to from his 
youth. Ifso, how would our ships be manned? The hundreds of vessels 
cast upon our iron-bound coasts,—tales of suffering, privation, and ship- 
wreck,—none of these frighten Jack, and make him think of giving up 
his seafaring life. There is often a kind of heroism which attaches men 
to an occupation that ordinary folk would consider it unsafe to follow. 
Novelty, excitement, and adventure have great natural attractions for the 
human race; and these men, sailor and sinker alike, more than ordinary 
mortals, “see the works of the Lord, and His wonders in the deep.” 
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Lady Letitia’s Lilliput Hand, 


A Srory 1x Four Cuarrers. By tae Autor or “A Heart Srruceze.” 


Cuaprer III. 
THE STORY OF THE HAND. 

Monsieur and Madame Boissy were well-to-do fashionable people, and 
they lived in Paris the Gay and Beautiful. Boissy was a vigorous jour- 
nalist,—one of the editors of Le Frappeur, an Ultramontane organ; but 
it was confidently suggested in certain circles that Madame wrote the 
leading articles. A strong-minded woman, Madame,—une femme, sans 
peur et sans reproche, and with a bold will of her own. She did not 
bully Monsieur ; but she curbed him gently, with just sufficient strength 
to show him that he was not altogether his own master. 

“‘My dear Clothilde,” suggested Monsieur to Madame one morning 
over his chocolate, “it is high time that our children should be initiated 
into the rudiments of useful knowledge.” 

“Truly,” responded Madame; “Clothilde is eight years of age; Eu- 
gene, six. What would you propose to do with them?” 

Madame put the question in a conciliatory tone, evincing the highest 
possible contempt for any suggestion which might be offered by her lord 
and master. 

“ Do with them, my soul? Send them off to school at once; briefly, 
to a school in the sunny south.” 

Madame screamed. 

“ Boissy, this is cruel. You wring my heart. You wound me, 
Boissy. Could I think of parting with my sweet children? of sending 
them away to a great cross madame without a mother’s heart? No, no; 
we must have a governess.” 

The word of Madame was spoken, and it became law. It was now 
Monsieur’s task to set in motion the machinery which would supply them 
with the necessary article. With this view he advertised in several con- 
spicuous quarters. ‘The connexion was aristocratic and advantageous, 
said the advertisement; the salary nominal. There were many unsuc- 
cessful applicants, several of whom possessed characters not capable of 
the strictest investigation. But at last Madame—whose catalogue of 
strong passions, be it known, did not include jealousy —was satisfied. 
She was in ecstasies. For there came to her a pale, beautiful young Eng- 
lish girl, refined and (in every sense of the word) accomplished. The 
name of this applicant for the nominal salary was Letitia Ludlow; and in 
a very short time she was engaged in developing the young ideas of the 
sweet children, Eugene and Clothilde. 

The special recommendation of the young governess appeared to be 
her face and figure ; but she was very patient and decided, and could 
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talk sensibly on sensible themes, when her mistress’s mood was conversa- 
tional, Beautiful, accomplished, good, &c., according to my former cata- 
logue. The children liked her, because between lessons she would amuse 
them with imaginative stories; Madame liked her, because she was lady- 
like, respectful, superior ; Monsieur liked her, because his wife liked her. 
Thus all parties were satisfied with Miss or Mdlle. Ludlow, and every 
body thought her an acquisition. There is nothing surprising in the fact 
that her beautiful face excited the comments of both visitors and neigh- 
bows. The pale Eoglish mademoiselle found herself speedily drawn from 
the retirement to which she had been previously accustomed. She was 
called upon to exhibit her accomplishments before her master’s guests ; 
and several fits of temper, shown on these occasions, only served to 
render her all the more handsome and interesting. Several mild young 
men, of the French order of milksops, went mad about her; and even the 
water-carrier was said to declare that Mdlle. Letitia had awakened in his 
bosom a passion much akin to love. This last-named party was of the 
sans-culotte order of Republicans; but he lacked the courage to assert 
to our young lady the doctrinal necessity of perfect equality. To be brief, 
Madame Boissy’s young English governess became quite the rage, and 
she had eyes in her head to perceive the advantageous points of her 
position. 

Eyes in her head? Ay, sharp ones. Iam afraid that at this period her 
heart was not wholly unselfish ; that the hope of speculating successfully 
in the great game of matrimony was not altogether lost sight of; that, 
in fact, she had some crude notions about marrying into both riches and 
position. ‘To some silly people it would seem there is but one goddess, 
Hymen, and Mammon himself is her prophet. So it is not surprising 
that Letitia, being accomplished and beautiful, looked forward to a great 
triumph over some unfortunate cavalier of the male sex. You see, she 
had been brought up peculiarly. Removed at an early age from the puri- 
fying sphere of home, and accustomed to study prunes and prism under 
the stern auspices of a French Mrs. General, she had early learned to dis- 
guise her emotions, nay, to conquer them. She was not demonstrative. 
Only an earthquake could make her capable of a grand passion. In plain 
point of fact, she was cold,—an icicle. She was none the colder to all 
seeming’, because it afterwards turned out that she hid under her snows, 
Hecla-like, an undeveloped volcano of self-pride, passion, sentiment. Now 
she was accustomed to argue with herself; and she argued thus: “I am 
not likely to fall in love; but, nevertheless, I have my way to work in 
the world, and I must live. I have no foolish notions on the subject of 
spiritual affinities. Given, a gentleman, easy-tempered, rich, who loves me. 
Love or no love, I will marry him, and with the deliberate intention of doing 
my duty by him. I shall make as disinterested a wife as most women 
of the present commercial generation.” She had persuaded herself that 
the golden age of Cupid had died away on the birth of the steam-engine. 
Henceforth there was to be nothing but marrying and giving in marriage, 
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child-bearing, and matter-of-fact eating and drinking. “TI am no better 
than my neighbours, I dare say,” thought Mademoiselle ; “ but perhaps 
I am a little sharper than some of them. I am not a young lady capable 
of a serious indiscretion.” 

It was not long before an eligible opportunity presented itself. A 
distinguished visitor, and a countryman of her own, became entangled 
in the slyly-woven web of the young governess. It was confidently re- 
ported that the Lord Augustus Marlowe was as rich as Timon of Athens 
in his prosperity ; and there was no doubting the fact that he was a real 
live lord. 

Lord Augustus, turning one evening into the Rue ——, to chat with 
that droll creature Boissy, found that both Monsieur and Madame had 
gone to the Grand Opéra; and it happened, quite accidentally, that my 
lord talked for an hour with the beautiful young governess. Mademoi- 
selle had previously summed up his qualifications. He was not a Paris, 
nor an Apollo, and he was fifteen years older than herself; but then, on 
the other hand, he was good-looking, well-bred, and (it was said) was a 
lord with a large rent-roll. Well, on that particular evening, my lord, 
who respected no law, human nor divine, save his own pleasure, put his 
great fingers into the palm of Letitia’s lilliput hand, proposed in due form, 
and was then and there accepted. 

Now, boldly to avail herself of this brilliant offer required a great deal 
of courage on the part of my faulty heroine. It was certain that the 
world would make a great outcry against ber, would bristle fiercely, and 
turn its tabby-coloured back upon her. What will Mrs. Grundy say? 
What will Mrs. Grundy think? Canst thee be quiet, let us alone, and 
behave thysel’ pretty?”’* No; it is very difficult indeed to behave prettily 
and at the same time set the social bugbear at defiance. No woman 
was more aware of this profound truth than Letitia Ludlow. But 
Lord Augustus’s personal and social recommendations overweighed all 
abstract dangers, and it was to be hoped that the tide would turn in a 
bold little woman’s favour. She determined to be his, for better, for 
worse, in spite of love, sentiment, and the terrible Mrs. Grundy. It was 
rash, it was foolish; but the roots of Letitia’s heart had flourished in a 
gravelly soil, and they would suffer very little when transplanted into 
marly mould. Her education had not developed in her the clinging 
nature of the ivy, and her tendrils had not enwound themselves around 
any particular branch or tree. Necessity, who is the mother of inven- 
tion, had made her an adventuress, and this was to be her first and 
boldest stroke for fortune. 

First came the marriage, about which, be certain, a great many 
fibs were told. Society was shocked at the idea of a union between a 
lord and a governess. Madame Boissy went into hysterics; abused 
Monsieur the editor, and called upon Heaven to save the sweet children, 





* Thomas Morton's Speed the Plough. 
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Eugene and Clothilde, from the evil communications of that designing 
serpent English. She rode about Paris, poisoning Mrs. Grundy’s mind 
against the lost “acquisition.” But the affair blew over. The bottle of 
scandal was opened with a pop; but it soon grew flat, and turned sour 
on the stomach. Letitia Ludlow was forgotten in the grand preparations 
for the Emperor’s ball. 

Then came the awakening. Fate had been against the adventurous 
maiden; she had been rearing a palatial structure on a basis as shifting 
and unsubstantial as the sea-sand. She had married a gambler given 
to strong liquors, and tottering on the verge of bankruptcy; a haunter 
of Continental gambling-houses; a man without position, without cha- 
racter. The terrible truth suddenly dawned on her by means of some 
correspondence which she discovered accidentally, and it was confirmed 
by the habits of her husband. Here, then, was a miserable dilemma. 
The poor little goose’s golden egg turned out to be addled; she had not 
even the consolation which wealth sometimes gives to the unhappy. It 
was hard, very hard. She had never cared for the man, and she had 
sold herself to him as a matter of pure business. She had been infinitely 
better off when, as plain Letitia Ludlow, she had been the favoured in- 
structress of the infants Boissy. 

On the discovery of her mistake, the little lady was like a tiger in 
the toils. She stormed, she wept, she wrung her poor little hands; in 
the recesses of her own chamber she formed a thousand desperate re- 
solves. I fairly believe that, in her first fit of anger, she could have 
stabbed my lord to the heart. Was he not a brute, a black-leg? Was 
it not shameful, cruel of him to cheat a poor little lady with her own 
marked cards? Was it not brutal and inhuman of him to have proposed 
marriage at all under the circumstances? Yes; a million times. But 
he should suffer for it. Ob, he should suffer for it! 

How was it that the gossips of Paris had been ignorant of Lord 
Augustus’s true character, and of his outrageous poverty? The truth 
was, that in that locality his position was imperfectly understood. The 
scene of his operations was in far-away Germany; and only when he 
had money to spend did he rush into the gay dissipations of the French 
metropolis. There was a rumour, it is true, that he was not so well- 
to-do; but this rumour had not reached the select circle in which Madame 
Boissy lived, breathed, and made laws for Monsieur the journalist. 

Truly, my lady had some reason to believe herself injured; but it is to 
be remembered that she was simply the victim of her own manceuvring. 
Somehow or other her thoughts on the subject of the discovery were 
random and highly virtuous. Looking into the mirror of her young 
heart, she saw, or seemed to see, a guileless, confiding girl, pure as snow 
and impressible as clay, who had been beguiled and deceived by a villain. 
She altered the truth as to her own ambition, in order to soften the sting 
of the awakening. She would not own to herself that her conduct, in 
the first instance, had been very contemptible and wicked. She became 
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an injured woman. By constantly representing herself to her own mind 
in this light, she became dogged on the subject of her imaginary wrongs; 
and, after all, it was pleasanter to feel oneself an innocent victim than a 
duped adventuress. 

Up to a certain point, my lord was all that could be expected. He 
was delighted with his young wife; and he flitted with her from place to 
place in a perfect glamour of pleasure. Three short months, however, 
served to exhaust his ready money and his devotion. He began to find 
that matrimony was a bore; that Lady Letitia had her faults. He was 
the sooner driven to this way of thinking, because my lady studiously 
made herself as disagreeable as possible. She had a way of flinging 
cutting things at him, which was far from pleasant; but matters came 
to a pretty pass when it was found that he had learned a knack of re- 
taliating with cups and saucers. Neither man nor woman were over- 
stocked with patience. Beauty behaved like a fury; the Beast did 
justice to his brutal nature. No kind angel could allay the dark waves 
of storm. ‘Terrible scenes sometimes took place. My lord would come 
home late violently intoxicated, and would seek out Madame, and would 
taunt her bitterly ; for even he—blind brute though he was—was sharp 
enough to guess that she had never cared a fig for him. Under abuse 
like this, my lady was very white and patient; but a nasty green light 
burned in her eyes, and seemed consuming her inwardly. Once he struck 
her a fierce blow with his open hand, and she sprang up, flushing with 
crimson blood, and lifted up a large sharp dinner-knife, and would have 
plunged it into the villain’s heart but for the opportune interference of 
Louis Carr. 

This Louis Carr was a young man, born of French and English 
parents, and a year after the marriage he had been picked up by his 
friend Marlowe at Rome. The relations between the two men seemed 
intricate; they had speculations in common, and they depended a good 
deal upon one another. It was settled that Carr should take up his 
residence with my lord. My lord and lady and the new member of the 
household set out for Baden-Baden; and here there took place certain 
mysterious dealings which compelled them to leave in haste, after a not 
unpleasant sojourn of two months. Carr had considerable intluence over 
Marlowe, and he did much to preserve decency in the household. For 
all this, my lady did not like him, though she instinctively sought to 
conceal her dislike from those penetrating eyes of his. Personally, Carr 
was tall, good-looking, with a dangerous expression in his eyes. Morally, 
he was wicked, daring, calculating. He was about twenty-eight years 
of age, and he-had manners which recommended him to the favourable 
notice of the sex. 

It was partly owing to the arrangements of Louis Carr that my lord 
and my lady did not separate. For a purpose of his own, he so managed 
matters that they continued to live together. He taught them to con- 
ceal their antipathy to each other, and to look upon him as a useful 
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mediator. When he had brought them to this pitch, he had them 
thoroughly in his power. He so worked upon the cowardice of the man 
and the pride of the woman, that the very cause of their degraded inter- 
course became the object of its continuance. He wove his subtle web 
about their lives, and prepared new poisons to be instilled slowly into the 
veins of both. 

Strange to say, Lady Letitia’s daily annoyances did not impair the 
beauty which she had possessed previous to her marriage. She had no 
ghildren. Her face, as if in mockery of her hidden grief, was as fair as 
ever. Every body admired, and many pitied, Lady Letitia Marlowe. 
The outer world, which never saw her out of temper, thought her an 
angel; and few would believe that her origin had been “low.” It was 
some consolation for the poor little lady to be thus admired. She drugged 
herself with the incense of flattery. She went to balls and parties; sang, 
danced, was gayest of the gay ; and she hugged to her bosom the sorry 
comfort of being so lovely and so clever. It was pleasant to feel that 
the wife was admired, however much the husband might be despised ; 
and it was another comfort to know that her husband, villain as he was, 
was nevertheless a lord. The drowning man clutches at a straw; and 
the Lady Letitia sought balm in trifles, and in the knowledge that Lord 
Augustus was envied far and wide on her account. Her silly pride was 
useful to her at this crisis of her life; it kept her pulses, her thoughts, 
pure. Much as she despised her husband, she was never once, up till a 
certain period, untrue to him, even in thought. She was not wholly 
degraded in her own estimation; for she had not lost the fine sense of 
womanly shame. 

But hour by hour and day by day the poison of Louis Carr’s com- 
panionship was conveyed into her soul. By a thousand significant hints 
and gestures, Carr led her mind to reflect on what might have been, had 
she only been capable of a strong human love. She became fretful and 
irritable. He carefully managed to make her feel that he pitied her,— 
sympathised with her sorrow; and later on awoke in her bosom a wild 
dream of revenge on her husband. He fostered the delusion that she had 
been duped, ensnared ; and he impressed her with a belief that to punish 
her betrayer and to consult her own pleasure would be pardonable. Then 
arose & wild impulse to sin, for the sake of sinning,—to do something 
which would utterly sever the bonds which bound her to her husband. 
This feeling, again, awoke a fresh train of emotions; and she began to 
ask herself if it were still possible for her to love, to sacrifice her young 
life on the terrible altar of Unfaith. Looking at this stage into the 
darkened mirror of her heart, she met the admiring eyes of Louis Carr, 
—and shuddered. She had disliked the man, but now she feared him. 
The bare possibility of yielding to his influence weakened her power to 
resist him. His image, unpleasant as it was, forced itself upon her in 
secret; it haunted her. She was like one bewitched by a serpent. 
Latterly, the mania to sin for sinning’s sake merged into a mad, fearful 
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impulse to fling herself into the arms of the man she feared most; 
and she was like one who, from long gazing on a dark, troublous tor- 
rent, is magnetically impelled to jump blindly into the rush of deadly 
waters. 

A scene further in the drama, and then, secretly instigated by Louis 
Carr, my lord began to grow jealous. It was a vain, selfish jealousy, 
having no root in love; and it evinced itself, pettily and maliciously, in 
eavesdropping and contumely. In spite of himself, he was proud of his 
wife’s fine face, and he could not bear the thought of being laughed at. 
He employed Louis Carr as a spy on my lady; a fact of which she was 
soon indirectly informed by Carr:himself. Monsieur the spy pretended 
to find his task a sad and uncongenial one; but in reality he was tearing 
the man and woman still more widely apart. Marlowe suspected every 
body but Carr; not because he had any doubt that Carr was a villain, 
but because he believed him to be a villain who was linked body and soul 
to himself (Marlowe), and whose mind was far too busily employed in 
money-making to trouble itself with an intrigue. Habitual intercourse 
had almost convinced my lord that Carr, though the enemy of all the rest 
of the world, was a “ good sort of fellow,” and devoted to his master. In 
this he was of course mistaken. Carr was a bad sort of fellow, and pos- 
sessed the most profound contempt for his lordship. He was bold and 
crafty ; he had taken a fancy to the person of Lady Letitia, and he had 
no superfluous principles on the score of friendship to deter him from 
accomplishing his object. He had no fear of quarreling with his com- 
panion. Lord Augustus was almost bankrupt both in pocket and courage ; 
and Louis Carr only waited a favourable opportunity of ending a not 
very advantageous connexion. 

Lady Marlowe took a morbid delight in feeding her husband’s appe- 
tite for objects of suspicion; she rejoiced at his jealousy, and it gave 
her double advantage over him. She flirted with all and sundry in his 
very teeth. She deliberately sneered at him, and slighted him in all 
companies. Doubtless this was all very wicked; but you have long ago 
learned that Lady Letitia was not an angel. Throughout all her fantastic 
pranks, she had no deliberate intention of being false to her husband: 
her sole object was to mortify and annoy him. She would have stormed, 
and believed herself basely wronged, had any one hinted at the bare possi- 
bility of her unfaith. She relied implicitly on her own self-command and 
virtue; she leant for support too heavily on the brittle staff of personal 
or social pride. Poor fool! She was tottering dizzily on the brink of a 
precipice; she was playing with edged tools. It was not in nature that 
she should approach so near to sin and be entirely out of danger. 
Gradually she was losing self-respect, which is an impassable safeguard 
around virtue. Her interpretation of the vow she had made at the altar 
was not sufficiently refined; for she regarded herself as bound by a law too 
grossly physical. Love had not instructed her to perceive that the moral 
obligation, which is that physical law’s very essence, serves in its turn to 
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purify and spiritualise the fleshly passion out of which it is slowly and 
laboriously born. 

When the iron was at last hot, Louis Carr made passionate advances. 
At first he assumed an air of distant idolatry; but gradually he drew 
nearer and nearer to the woman’s heart, and stretched out his arms to- 
wards her in silence. Her hot face showed that she felt his power and 
knew his designs; and a wild, threatening look arose in the little lady’s 
eyes. But the mesh was too safely enwoven round about her; she had 
lost almost the power to resist. Intimacy and daily habit had gradually 
conquered her dislike for Carr; and the fact that he was her protector 
against my lord’s wilder fits of brutality made her feel under unwilling 
obligations to him. Desperate with the empty loveless void in her yearn- 
ing heart, she began wildly to ask herself whether this man had awakened 
in her a passion akin to love. His bold, daring disposition dazzled her 
now. He was not much older than herself, and a man of spirit; and she 
could not help looking up to him, in her mad moods, as to something 
braver and stronger than herself. At this stage Carr feigned entire 
devotion, threw over his attitude towards her the spirit of a romance 
almost chivalric, and pierced the depths of her soul with the first dazzling 
gleams of wild, dissatisfied unrest. 

Then, on a day when the Beast had been unusually brutal to Beauty, 
and when the woman’s blood was burning with rage and indignation, 
Louis Carr made an avowal of love. He spoke wildly and passionately, 
with the ardour of a lover, with the courage of a hero. His eyes spoke 
worship, his voice faltered, his fine frame shook with ill-suppressed emo- 
tion. She heard him for some minutes in silence; then she turned round 
on him like a tiger, and spurned him from her, and heaped on his head 
all the bitterness she felt for my lord. To assume the air of a martyr 
was an easy task to such an admirable actor as Carr, Sadly and patiently 
he bent his proud head beneath the storm, till Beauty almost pitied 
him. Then he crept from her presence, as if rebuked and heart-broken; 
but well aware that Beauty was more and more immeshed in the toils. 
In this terrible hour of trial Lady Letitia had no refuge. She was far 
too proud to let her husband know the truth; she would have died 
sooner. She had no friendly bosom into which to pour her troubles ; 
she had no true friend of her own sex, no kind adviser. Poor little 
lady! what was she to do? Alas, she still retained a foolish notion that 
she was strong enough to resist the Tempter. In her blind folly she 
thought of encouraging Carr, wpeto a certain point, in order to make my 
lord mad and miserable. She.had no fear that she herself would yield to 
the spell, and be lost utterly. But her mind was a chaos; her heart was 
a tempest. The solid ground of pride was crumbling underneath her. 
In this fierce agony she invoked a demon, who promised her rest from 
her weariness, and a full draught of the waters of Lethe—Opium. By 
Slow degrees the demon made her his slave. She became bound to him 


body and soul. By turns he delighted and tormented her. To him she 
VOL. V. I 
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flew for refuge from the storms breaking over her head, and he gave her 
forgetfulness. She dwelt in a dream. Now the dream was sweet and 
beautiful,—a land of perfumed flowers. Now it was dark and deadly,— 
nightshade, nightshade. But through the flowers and the poisonous 
plants alike she saw a slimy serpent, dragging its loathsome length along; 
and it drew nearer and nearer to her; and it had the cruel, fascinating eyes 
of Louis Carr. 

Again and again he besought her, and gradually she was yielding to 
his prayer. Hour by hour, day by day, he poisoned her mind and heart, 
and half made her believe that shame such as he besought her to incur 
would be a just retribution on the head of the man who had made her 
young life miserable. And her demon whispered in her ear that it was 
useless to resist the serpent any longer. It was Fate. 

Throughout all these trials and temptations the Lady Letitia changed 
but little to outward seeming. In the eyes of the world she was still 
gay, blooming, bold, volatile,—a beautiful, daring woman, with a sharp 
little heel to set on the head of the adder Care. She danced, flirted, rode, 
sang, played, and was one of the most bewitching of Continental sirens. 
She was neither happy nor good; but she possessed that ebullient out- 
ward gaiety which is so often mistaken for innocence and happiness. As 
yet her demon did not clutch at the bloom on her cheeks; but he put a 
stranger beauty into her eyes, and infused a warmer eloquence into her 
speech. 

Thus matters rolled on for three years. Then came the climax. 

They—that is to say, my lord, my lady, and Louis Carr—were resid- 
ing at an hotel in Berne. They had come from Germany; where Carr, in 
a mysterious manner, had accumulated a considerable sum of money. 
Lord Augustus was very much depressed. His funds had sunk very low, 
and he was under heavy obligations. He scowled and swore at his wife, 
as if she were to blame for his bad fortune. 

“T tell you what it is, Carr,” said my lord one evening, as the two 
men sat alone together, “ you must lend me some more money.” 

“ Must I?” asked Carr sardoniecally, smoking his cigar. 

“T know you're flush ; for you must have done something handsome 
by that Italian. Come, how much are you going to lend, on the old 
security ?” 

“ None.” 

My lord opened his eyes, and gave vent to a very audible oath, ex- 
pressive of surprise. , 

“What do you mean? Are you mad, Carr? Come, I say, I’m 
dashed if I understand this sort of thing. You're chafling.” 

“No, I’m not. I mean what I say. You already owe me two thou- 
sand pounds, which is a pretty considerable debt for a man who has not a 
rag of property to stand on. If I went on lending you money at this 
rate, I should soon be ruined,—a state of matters which I am not at ull 
anxious to bring about just yet.’ 
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“Dash you, you villain! haven’t I been the making of you?” 

“ Don’t talk like a fool. You have no more pluck than a cur; and 
you would have gone to the dogs long ago if it hadn't been for me. But 
we won't discuss the point. I’ve told you what I mean; and you know 
well enough that I’m not the man to break my word.” 

“But, I say, Carr, what the dash am I to do ?” 

Carr shrugged his shoulders, and smiled in contemptuous pity. 

Continued my lord, “Then you mean to say that it’s your deliberate 
intention to split partnership ?” 

“Precisely so. I can get along much better without you. So just 
hand me over my two thousand pounds, and we'll part company.” 

“A good idea! I say, Carr, you’ve been drinking. There, dash you! 
go and sleep it off, and come back when you're willing to let me have 
another thousand pounds.” 

“ Don’t deceive yourself, Marlowe. I’m in earnest. Stop! I won’t 
lend you the money, for I know you'd never willingly repay me. But I 
tell you what I'll do, if you really need the capital,—J’U/ buy your wife !” 

“ Dash you, you villain !” cried my lord, starting up white with fury; 
“how dare you insult me in this manner? But there, there, I see you 
are only laughing at me. Buy my lady indeed!—ha! ha! ha! And 
devilish glad I should be to get rid of her.” 

“The two thousand you already owe me,” continued Carr, quite 
coolly, “and another loan of one thousand, would make three thousand 
pounds,—a fair price for a high-mettled wench like Letitia. You hate 
her, and she hates you; you will be well rid of one another. Say it’s a 
bargain, Marlowe, and I’ll give you a receipt in full this very night.” 

My lord doubted his ears, doubted his eyes, doubted all his senses. 
Bad as he was, he was proud, and his blood boiled at the insult; yet he 
had not courage to take summary vengeance on the author of a proposal 
so infamous. 

‘Leave the room, sir; leave the room,” he cried, nearly choking ; 
“and come back to me when you're ready to apologise for your dashed 
insolence.” 

Carr laughed, sneeringly at first; then he burst out into a loud 
guffaw. 

“T was sure of it!” he cried. “I always said that you had a linger- 
ing, maudlin fondness for her, in spite of your bully and brag. Oho! 
When I tell her this, Marlowe, she will never believe me. She believes 
you hate her as much as she hates and despises you, and thinks you'd sell 
her to Old Harry himself for a five-pound note.” 

A couple of coarse ruffians these; but Carr could be a gentleman 
when it suited his turn, and when he was moving in society capable of 
appreciating refinement. Their conversation continued for some time in 
the same elegant train; and again Lord Augustus was hoodwinked as to 
Carr’s real intentions, and was rendered trebly bitter against my lady. 
They patched up the quarrel somehow ; but Louis Carr insisted on hav- 
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ing time to deliberate before he advanced another farthing. To tell the 
truth, he had not the slightest intention of advancing a single penny. 
For a year past he had been diligently plotting the ruin of his companion, 
and that ruin was now fast approaching. To torture before slaying his 
victim was only one of those pastimes in which men of Louis Carr’s tem- 
perament delight. The possession of Lady Letitia now seemed absolute 
certainty ; and he was only waiting for the day when he might success- 
fully carry off his ill-earned prize. 

A few days passed, during which my lord confined himself almost 
entirely to his own apartment. He was out of temper with himself, with 
Carr, with all the world. In the mean time he received communications 
which showed that his position was growing more and more embarrassed. 
His creditors had first grown suspicious, then insolent, then clamorous. 
He made up his mind to fly; but he lacked courage to carry his purpose 
into execution. He had hopes that Carr would advance the thousand 
pounds; and, armed with that sum, he had hopes of recovering his social 
balance. 

But while Lord Augustus was fretting and fuming, Carr was urging 
my lady to the final sin. On the evening of the fifth day they took 
tea together in one of the large rooms of the hotel. They talked long 
and earnestly, Carr driving the woman to desperation. At last, worn 
out with fear and annoyance, the poor little lady yielded. She consented 
to fly with him. An hour afterwards, my lord summoned Carr to his 
presence, and again pressed him for money. Carr firmly refused to make 
the desired advance. The two men parted in wrath; and my lord was 
left to the consciousness of utter misery and ruin. Carr returned to my 
lady, cold, cruel, and triumphant. 

Left alone to his mad thoughts, Lord Augustus rang the bell and 
ordered brandy. In an hour he was intoxicated to that extent when a 
man has most of his senses about him, but when all his worst passions 
seem to develop themselves instantaneously. At this stage, when he felt 
quarrelsome, he bethought him of pouring his bitter spleen on the head 
of my lady. It seemed to his poor comprehension that she was partly 
the cause of his ruin, and he was disposed to pick a quarrel with her on 
the head of his own antipathy. Down to the great room stamped my 
lord, and entered suddenly, unannounced. Diable! what a picture met 
his lordship’s gaze. My lady and Louis Carr were seated side by side 
upon the sofa, and my lady’s face was white as snow, and the arm of the 
villain was wound warmly around my lady’s waist. Both sprang up at 
once, my lady blushing crimson. For a moment his lordship was stunned 
with surprise. Then he recovered himself, rushed over to his wife, and 
struck her a violent blow, for the second and last time in his wicked life. 
Carr hurled him back fiercely, and stooped to raise Letitia, who had 
fallen insensible to the ground. With a savage look, and a muttered 
threat of vengeance, his lordship rushed back to his own apartment. 
Shutting the door hurriedly, with the room spinning around him, he fixed 
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on a desperate resolve,—not for the first time since he had become aware 
of his ruin. 

“The game is over; dash it, I’ll die like a man;” and he rang the 
bell for coffee. 

The coffee was brought, and found him still wild with rage and drink. 
Strangely fearful lest in his last agony he should lose courage and sum- 
mon assistance in time to save his miserable life, he cut away the bell- 
rope. The chamber was a large, old-fashioned one, with great iron- 
sashed windows, which, when opened, had to be supported by thin iron 
bars made for the purpose. In an inner chamber was the bed in which he 
slept. His lordship took from a small medicine-chest a package contain- 
ing a gritty white powder, which he poured into his cup of coffee. 

“Now for my revenge,” he muttered. “Ha! ha! my lady, this 
night’s work will put a stop to all your pranks.” 

Looking up hastily, he met the wild, gleaming eyes of his wife. Her 
face was quite white, and the blood was oozing from a small cut in her 
forehead. She did not quail at his expression, and she could not guess 
his purpose. 

“T’ve followed you here,” she murmured hotly, “to tell you how 
much I hate and despise you. You coward, you! I could kill you! I 
could kill you !” 

His lordship sneered ; and then, in the very face of her, he drank off 
the poisoned cup of coffee. It was not very pleasant to the palate; but 
he made no grimace of dislike. He leered at my lady with horrid malice, 
not attempting to approach her. 

“T hate you! Iscorn you! You have broken my heart, and made 
my life miserable. You are as bad as a murderer; you have murdered 
my soul. Think you I have one grain of liking for yonder Louis Carr, 
save because I know he is your enemy, and because, by his means, I can 
cause you shame and torture ?” 

“Dash you, my woman, you’d better mind what you are saying. I’m 
in no humour to be humbugged.” 

“Tam not afraid of you, you villain. I defy you!” cried my lady; 
and with a fierce look she swept away to her own chamber. She flung 
herself upon the bed, and gave vent to bitter tears; she smote her fair 
forehead with her clenched hands, and sobbed and moaned. Then she 
started up fiercely ; for Louis Carr was standing by her bedside, watching 
her. “Go away!” she cried. 

But with a tender, pitying expression he flung his arms about her, 
pressed her to his bosom, and kissed her on the cheek. Shame tingled 
through every vein, and she tore herself from his embrace. 

“ Away! you are to blame for this misery—you are to blame. You 
are as contemptible as he is, and I hate you both. If you touch me 
again, I will murder you.” 

“ Letitia!” 

“Do not talk tome, I say; Ishall go mad. This is no place for you.” 
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“Letitia, my heart bleeds for you, and I would save you from future 


torment. Let me take you in my arms, and carry you far away out of 
that villain’s reach.” 


“Go away !” 

“‘ Not until you promise to be mine. I love you twenty-fold for your 
sorrow,—so beautiful, so good, so unhappy!” 

“ Go away; I will speak with you to-morrow.” 

Before she was aware, he had again drawn her to his heart, and 
kissed her passionately. Her blood ran cold at his touch. Then he left 
the room, and went below. 

Now it so happened that Carr had had more than one reason for 
bringing his connexion with my lord to a crisis; but that one reason was 
special. He had heard, privately and on indisputable authority, that an 
information was out against him for complicity in divers frauds at the 
gaming-table. His lordship was also involved. Their hiding-place 
would soon be detected, and an arrest would speedily follow. So he 
had determined on immediate flight to England; and his departure was 
delayed only by the hope that my lady would accompany him. He 
would live in privacy, and under an assumed name, until the affair had 
blown over ; but his lordship should be left, unwarned, to his fate. 

My lady’s apartment was not far from that of my lord, and there 
were no other rooms intervening. Later in the night Lady Letitia heard 
a loud groan from my lord’s room, and a cry as of some one in agony, 
and then a sound like the falling of some heavy body. She listened 
again, and the groan was repeated. White as death, she sprang from 
the bed on which she had been lying undressed, and, seizing a lamp, 
moved hurriedly in the direction of the noise; the door of my lord’s 
chamber was unlocked, and she entered noiselessly. All was silent. 
Nobody was in the outer room; but the lamp was lit, and on the table 
were writing-materials, and a folded sheet of note-paper. As if by 
instinct, forgetful for the moment of her situation, she seized the paper, 
and read : 


“Tam dying. I have been poisoned by my wife! 
“ MARLOWE.” 


There was a movement behind her; and there, between her and the 
door by which she had entered, stood her husband, white as death, and 
foaming at the mouth. With a cry of fear, she dropped the paper, and 
moved towards the window. 

“Water! water!” moaned my lord. 

But she shrank away in horror and fear. Whether to beg her aid or 
to attack her person, I know not, but he made a fierce spring towards 
her, and fell at her feet, clutching the skirts of her dress. With a slight 
scream, she lifted up the heavy window to call for aid; but her hand 
trembled, and the weight was too much for her strength. My lord 
rolled over in agony, still clutching her robe, and the heavy window fell 
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loudly, crushing the left hand underneath its iron weight. Stupefied with 
mingled pain and fear, she became insensible. 

When she recovered consciousness she was lying in her own bed, and 
there was a great hubbub of distant voices. She felt languid and weak, 
and fell back into a dream. Some days passed thus. Then she recovered, 
and knew all. 

Her hand had been amputated during her insensibility, and was a 
bandaged stump at the wrist. On the bed before her was a letter ad- 
dressed to herself, which she opened and read. 


“My pear Mapame,—An unfortunate affair, in which Lord Augus- 
tus was concerned, has driven me from your side. The morning after 
my lord’s death an attempt was made to arrest me; but I eluded the 
pursuit. I am now in hiding; but we shall meet again.—Your faithful 

“ Louis Carr.” 


Heaven be praised! she was free at least from jis importunities—free 
for a time. But on what a horrible picture had her eyes opened !—her 
husband dead; she herself crippled. It was like a wild vision. 

Why delay longer over this crisis in the Lady Letitia’s life? The 
authorities decided that Lord Augustus Marlowe had committed suicide ; 
but the matter was hushed up, and he received a decent burying. A 
short time after the funeral his widow—whose heart was appalled, because 
she blamed herself, justly or unjustly, as the cause of the suicide—was 
living a quiet life in one of the sunny cities of far-off Italy. 


CuapTer LV. 
THE LAST OF THE HAND AND THE LADY. 

A Grim smile played upon the features of Mr. Montague Vernon as 
he stood in the Lady Letitia’s drawing-room, holding the knife which 
pinioned the gloved lilliput hand. There was silence. The man kept 
his eyes steadily fixed upon those of the lady. She seemed to shrink 
away from him in terror; but no physical pain was expressed in her pale, 
beautiful face. With an expression, half of fear, half of defiant hatred, 
she examined the features of the man before her. Recognition slowly 
dawned upon her. There came from the clenched teeth the name, in 
tones Jike the hiss of a serpent : 

“ Carr!” 

The gentleman bowed low. He then raised his head, and quietly 
released the lady’s hand. She drew it quickly towards her, and hid it in 
the folds of her dress. Carr closed his knife, and put it into his pocket. 

“Neatly managed, that, dear Lady Letitia. I was afraid that your 
ladyship had forgotten me.” 

“ Let us have as few words as possible,” said the lady, still speaking 
in that low, suppressed voice. ‘‘ You are loathsome to my eyes; for you 
bring with you memories of evil days. I know your object in thus at- 
tempting to appal me.” 
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“ Humpb,” murmured Louis Carr dubiously. 

“You want money ?” 

“No.” 

“No?” 

My lady had satisfied herself in a moment that the object of the 
visit was simply to extort money. Finding herself mistaken, she was 
quite at a loss to understand the man. Could it be possible that he 
really meant to prefer that dreadful charge against her? At length 
Carr spoke. 

“This is not the first time that your ladyship has done me an injus- 
tice. I have come to ask your hand in marriage.” 

He spoke with the emphasis of one who was asking what he might 
easily command. 

“My hand in marriage, man !” cried the lady passionately. “Are you 
mad? Will you never understand that I hate you, loathe you, with all 
the strength of my woman’s nature.” 

“T know it; I have always known it,” he said quietly. 

“Then why come here, heaping outrage on outrage, with the vainest 
of all errands ?” 

“ Because I knew that my errand would not be vain. Letitia Ludlow, 
beware. You forget that I have the means wherewith to compel your 
compliance.” 

Mr. Carr had hitherto been standing; now he took a chair, playfully 
twirling a small piece of note-paper between the fingers of his right hand. 

“T am perfectly aware that your ladyship unfortunately entertains 
feelings of a disagreeable nature towards your slave. Do not imagine 
that, at this stage, I feel towards you any other sentiment than that of 
self-interest. You will be useful to me in my private speculations, and I 
ask you to become my wife.” 

“‘ And you have had my answer— Go!” 

She pointed to the door as she spoke; but he only burst into a loud 
laugh. Then his manner suddenly changed from sarcasm to fierceness and 
passion. 

“T have not done with you yet, Lady Letitia Marlowe. Your hus- 
band was poisoned with arsenic, and the poison was given to him in cof- 
fee. I have the means of proving that you threatened him; that you had 
access to his private medicine-chest; that you were in his room previous 
to his partaking of the coffee; that—” 

“Villain!” screamed my lady, “ you know that I am innocent.” 

“That is between ourselves. It suits my purpose to put your inno- 
cence to the proof. Look here!” 

Carr opened out the paper in his hand, and read from it the malicious 
words written by Marlowe previous to his death. The lady glanced at 
it for a moment, and then sank back in her chair. 

“‘ Hundreds are able to swear to this signature. Now, observe. When 
I, who was first to ascertain all, released that white little hand from its 
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captor, carried you to your own room, and alarmed the house, I found 
this bit of paper, and carefully concealed it on my person. It is not too 
late to use it. Will you consent to my proposition ¢” 

“No!” cried the little lady fiercely. 

“Ts this your final answer?” he asked. 

“Tt is,” was the firm response. 

“ Bien! I must call upon Monsieur the Justice.” 

The lady rose to her feet, crying, 

“Fool! I would die a hundred deaths rather than suffer your pol- 
luted touch. Bring this false, unholy charge against me, if you will. I 
know my danger. But do you know yours? Bring me to the hall of 
justice, and I will bring you to the scatfold.” 

“ How?” 

“ By swearing that you were my accomplice and instigator.” 

Carr started. This was a proposition which he had not anticipated. 
My lady saw her advantage. 

“ But I know you too well,” she continued, “to fear that you will 
trouble justice more than you can help. Should I fail in having you hung 
as the poisoner of Lord Marlowe, I have in my escritoire papers which 
would procure your conviction as a forger and gambler, and condemn you 
to the galleys.” 

Carr was checkmated. He had had no intention of voluntarily con- 
fronting justice. He had fancied the simple threat would be sufficient. 
He would compromise the matter at once; and in attempting to do so he 
was deterred by no sense of shame. 

“Well, I’m not disposed to be malignant,” he said. “‘ Let us settle 
the matter amicably between ourselves. Give me a couple of thousand 
pounds, and those documents which were in Marlowe's possession.” 

“No; I will give you one thousand pounds, to get you out of the way, 
on your handing me that note.” 

“T can’t do that.” 

“ Then take your own course.” 

“¢ Be assured that I shall do so.” 

He lifted up his hat, and walked to the door. He touched the handle. 
He turned. 

“ Are you determined ?” he asked. 

“You know I am.” 

“Give me the money, then,” said Carr, biting his thin nether lip. 

My lady opened the lid of her desk, and took out a cheque-book. She 
wrote the order. She handed it to Carr; at the same moment receiving 
her husband’s last note. 

Carr now seemed fully satisfied, and became quite sprightly. 

“‘T have the honour to wish your ladyship good evening,” he said 
merrily, as he left the room. 

Lady Letitia drew a long sigh of relief. She lit the paper at the fire, 
and held it between her fingers till it had burnt within an inch of them. 


> 
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She dropped it into the blazing fire, and watched it turn into ashes. Then 
she drew forth the lilliput hand, looked at it with a strange smile, and 
then wrapped her muslin handkerchief around it. 

Meanwhile M. Louis Carr walked with a jaunty air into the hall, gave 
a douceur to the servant who opened the door for him, and passed out 
into the night. He had only gone a very few steps when two men of 
strange features and garb seized him in the pleasantest way possible. He 
was handcuffed ina minute, and put intoacab. That very night he was on 
his way to Germany. Shortly after, Lady Letitia ascertained from one of 
the French papers that a man named Carr, who had distinguished him- 
self by numerous gambling exploits, had been sentenced to the galleys. 

The little lady had gained a complete victory ; but in fighting out the 
battle she had been compelled to turn her eyes inward, and she saw within 
her heart a record of shame and sin such as made her cup still more bit- 
ter. That night she retired early, but not to sleep. Her brain was in « 
tumult, and her heart was burning. Vansittart, her lover, was to visit 
her the next day; and it was on his account that she was struggling 
with herself. She must renounce him. With the sins of the past upon 
her head, she was unworthy to become his wife. He was too pure, too 
noble, for companionship like hers. Sheloved him far too dearly to make 
his young life miserable. 

The excitement of that terrible interview served at least one purpose. 
It partly freed her from the torturing stings of conscience. The worst had 
come to the worst, and she had done her duty by the memory of her hus- 
band—bad though he was—by spurning the advances of his enemy. Now, 
more than ever before, she longed for love, for sympathy,—such sympa- 
thy and love as Vansittart could give, did he continue to love her after 
she had told him all. But that was impossible. When apprised of her 
wicked weakness, he would cast her off like a tattered garment, and turn 
his face from her for evermore. 

Vansittart came, and was ushered into Lady Letitia’s presence. He 
would have rushed forward and clasped her to his heart; but she coldly 
waved him back. 

“Hush! this must not be,” she said. ‘ We two must part for ever.” 

“Part, Letitia !” 

“Yes ; I can never be your wife.” 

He star ted back. She was quite cold and pale, but her lips quivered 
convulsively. Their eyes met; and both man and woman trembled— 
the woman with shame of what she had to tell; the man with fear of 
something horrible to come. 

“ Letitia, I beg you to speak; you say you cannot be my wife. Ex- 
plain.” 

“Tam unworthy. I said so once before; but now I speak more strongly, 
because I feel my own unworthiness more bitterly. Go, Vansittart; some 
purer, better woman may win your heart; though, Heaven ie, no 
woman can love you more deeply than I have done.” 
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“ Letitia!” 

“ Do you ask for an explanation ?” 

“T do.” 

“You shall have one. Edward, look here !” 

And she drew her left hand from her bosom as she spoke, and freed 
it from the folds of the muslin kerchief; when Vansittart saw an exqui- 
sitely formed false Hand, of some hard substance, covered by a white-kid 
glove. The blow of the knife had split the Hand in twain, and only the 
fingers of the glove kept it together. 

He gave a cry of wonder, and gazed inquiringly at the lady. She 
was looking at the hand, with a sad and quiet smile. 

“An artist made me this in Florence. It cost me a large sum of 
money. You see an accident has deprived me of one of my principal at- 
tractions. Is it not a pretty piece of workmanship ?” 

She spoke with affected carelessness ; but her whole body was in a 
tremble. 

“ What does this mean?” cried Vansittart wildly. 

She waved him to a seat. 

“ Listen,” she said, “and I will tell you all.” 

And she thereupon told to her lover, without sparing herself, the 
whole true Story of the Lilliput Hand. 

““ And now, Mr. Vansittart, I must say farewell. In a few days I 
shall quit England, leaving my secret in the hands of a gentleman who 
is too good and honourable to cause an exposure which would kill me.” 

In spite of herself the soft tears forced themselves from under her 
eyelids, and rained over her beautiful face. In a fit of inspiration Vansit- 
tart flung doubt, scandal, the world, to the winds, and (for the second 
time) threw himself at the Lady Letitia’s feet. 

“ Hear me, Letitia. This parting must not be. The candour with 
which you have told me the whole truth proves your goodness and inno- 
cence. You are dearer to me now than ever. I love you, truly love you, 
for your past sorrow and for your confidence in him who will make your 
future life happy.” 

He arose, and clasped her in his arms. She had no power to resist 
him then; and his great, noble love transformed her that day into a truer, 
better woman. 

They were married. 

“ And, by Jove, sir,” said Vansittart many years afterwards to the 
writer hereof,—“ by Jove, sir, a better, truer little lady could not be found 
in a year’s journey from Land’s End to John o’ Groats. Try that claret. 
She died a year after our marriage in giving birth to my eldest daughter. 
Poor little lady! Yes, that’s her portrait—a study for Chaucer’s Patient 
Griselda, that fine old story out of Boccaccio. It shows you what she 
was after marriage. Heaven rest her, for I loved her; and I keep the 
Lilliput Hand as a memento.” 

R. W. B. 
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Every now and then the daily press enlivens the dull seasons by open- 
ing up some new question of social politics,—something quite fresh and 
unhackneyed,—that sets all the clubs talking, and every pen, new-nibbed, 
at work. Now it is the possibilities of happiness and the Queen’s Bench 
evaded by a marriage on three hundred a-year, with domestic contin- 
gencies accruing in the place of kid-gloves and an opera-stall; now the 
culpable negligence of our wives who give us cold mutton weekly, for 
want of a diligent study of Francatelli and Eliza Acton; sometimes it is 
a Belgravian lament, which sets forth the low status of the matrimonial 
market in a threnody of bitter pathos, eloquently suggestive of hidden 
sores ; now it is on the all but universal prevalence of the Social Evil, 
which wise philanthropists have fostered into rather a favourite topic with 
the public than otherwise, and exalted its miserable professors into about 
the most interesting specimens of humanity; quite lately it was on the 
difficulties of London walking, and the absolute certainty of all good- 
looking girls being spoken to and insulted unless under the protection of 
masculine muscles. One always gets some good out of these discussions, 
and of course there is always a substratum of truth underlying their more 
apparent absurdities; but “writers to the Times” have the knack of 
exaggerating, and generally leave out all the other side, thinking a hod- 
ful of bricks quite as good as the whole tower of Siloam intact. This, 
however, is by the by. 

Is it a fact that modest women are continually being spoken to if 
they walk alone? and that even two well-bred, well-dressed, and well- 
conducted girls together are not safe, however quiet their demeanour and 
unalluring their attire? Is the police of this great city of ours in such a 
shaky state that even daylight and the broadest thoroughfares do nothing 
for the better regulation of manners, but leave us in the moral condition 
of the diggings, where the brightest gold to the bravest finder, and the 
blackest eyes to the boldest wooer, make up the sum of public polity? 
If it is so, what becomes of all the modest single women of the middle 
ranks, who, if they walk at all, are obliged to walk alone, yet who never 
dream that they are thereby reduced to the standard of social evils? 
What becomes of the daily teachers, art-students, “assistants” of every 
kind, readers at the British Museum, and the many other instances of 
unprotected womanhood abounding—creatures that now walk about daily 
in simple, unstained purity, but who, if perpetually mistaken for the 
hetaire, would either shut themselves up for ever, self-cloistered by their 
own shame, or else would harden into indifference and likeness? Some- 
times, indeed, such a disagreeable adventure as a strange man’s address 
will happen to the most modest-looking woman, and by no fault of her 
own; but this is rare. If she knows how to walk in the streets, self- 
possessed and quietly, with not too lagging and not too swift a step; if 
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she avoids lounging about the shop-windows, and resolutely foregoes even 
the most tempting displays of finery; if she can attain to that enviable 
street-talent, and pass men without looking at them, yet all the while 
seeing them; if she'knows how to dress as only a lady can, avoiding loud 
colours and too coquettish a simplicity as equally dangerous, the one for 
its assertion and the other for its seductiveness; if she has any thing of 
purpose or business in her air, and looks as if she understands what she 
is about, and has really some meaning in her actions ; if she has nothing 
of the gaper in her ways, and does not stand and stare on all sides, like 
a mark set up for pickpockets to finger,—she is for the most part as safe 
as if planting tulips and crocuses in her own garden. But if she dresses 
flashily, or in any manner conspicuously, with gowns trailing in the dust, 
or petticoats hitched mid-way up the leg; if she lingers at shop-windows, 
counting the flowers in the bonnets, or rhapsodising over the virta 
ticketed cheap and warranted pure; if she minces in her gait, or stares 
level into the eyes of every one she meets, or simpers with that foolish con- 
sciousness and mock modesty so much affected by some women of the sillier 
sort; ifshe puts on great feminine trouble at the crossings, and looks 
appealingly for help towards whatever masculine assistance may stand at 
her elbow; if, in a word, she does any thing to attract observation, she 
will most likely get more of it than she wants, and be made the object of 
attentions not altogether to her mind. Now, can this be wondered at? 
We all know what class of women wanders about the streets with no other 
purpose in view than that of attracting attention, and we all know that 
they are looked after and responded to by a sympathetic class of men. 
If, then, our own women take the dangerous pride now in vogue of 
masquerading themselves into some kind of likeness with these Free 
Lances, are men omniscient, and can they always distinguish? Are we 
not perpetually having trouble about trade-marks and labels, so cunningly 
copied that no one not initiated can detect the true from the false? and 
shall women be the only infringements of the law of patents, the only 
contrabands suffered to pass duty free under the very nose of the custom- 
house officials ?—especially as it is so much more difficult now than for- 
merly to distinguish them from the genuine article, because of the staider 
deportment of the hetaire, and their endeavours to look like modest 
women, coincident with the tendency of the fast school to make themselves 
look as much like the hetaire as may be. 

Many cases in point occur to me, as I write, of girls who are being 
always “spoken to” when they are in the streets. One, not especially 
good-looking and intrinsically modest and virtuous, rarely, if ever, walks 
out without being followed and addressed. Why? Simply because, 
being a young person of imperfect millinery development, she makes a 
very equivocal-looking “ guy” of herself, and lets her character suffer tem- 
porary damage because unable to understand the laws regulating form 
and colour. She is always dressed in the extreme of the mode so far as 
the fashion of her dress is concerned: as, when bonnets were small and 
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off the face, hers was a mere vanishing-point set at the back of her 
head, and often found wandering down her nape, whence it had to be 
dislodged by a repetition of shoulder-shoves; now, when they are larger 
and more ornate, it is a sharp ship’s prow, laden with a profusion of 
crumpled paper-flowers, made into the likeness of nothing in heaven or 
earth, and all of the most tawdry and commonplace description possible ; 
for, being poor, she can never attain to freshness or richness of materials, 
but is fain to make second-hand quantity stand for superior quality ; so 
smothers herself in dirty finery as complacently as the wren when she 
borrowed the peacock’s discarded dragegletails. Draggletails at least 
have the coloured eye left them, and the aroma of former fragrance, 
thinks the misguided wren; and my equally misguided young friend 
rejoices as ardently as ever did poor Jenny in her old dropped barn-door 
finery when she buys a basketful of cut paper-flowers and cut paper- 
feathers, and covers up glazed calico in muslin bags, believing that it 
looks like silk, and no one could tell it at a distance. Wherefore, and 
because of all this trumpery, she is always getting herself into street- 
trouble; but will not understand that it is because of her flaunting 
Magenta ribbons with all the red dye worn into blue streaks, or her 
frayed scarlet petticoat a dozen of inches or so above her boot, or her ma- 
chine-made veil, with the gummed felt spots worn off about her nose and 
mouth, but twisted over her hat with the most coquettish air neverthe- 
less, or any other of her miserable attempts at smartness and fashionable 
personation ; but is inclined to lay the blame on a trim figure and a pleas- 
ing, if not pretty, face instead. She is wrong. If she dressed like a 
modest woman, she would never be mistaken for any thing else ; for her 
charms are not of such an inflammatory description as to render her 
unsafe to herself or to others. But the young person is obstinate in her 
bad taste and fatal love of finery; so street-loungers teach her cruel prac- 
tical lessons on the value of correct personal decorations, which, however, 
she has not yet had sense enough to learn by heart. 

Another, a married woman, no longer young, pays the same penalty 
to her singularly dashing style of dress and noticeably free step. She is 
one of the purest of God’s creatures; but men speak to her continually, 
and can hardly be made to understand their mistake. This would not be 
if her crinoline was half a yard less in circumference, if she was not so 
fond of scarlet poppies and gilded corn and steel beads in her bonnet, 
if she did not wear her shawl-fringes on the ground, or her hair turned 
back in such obtrusive imperialism. Look into her face steadily, and 
you will see the pride sitting on her lip, and the innocence in her eyes ; 
but how many men are physiognomists? and who among the ordinary 
loungers can distinguish attraction from solicitation, and discern the signs 
that label them distinct and apart? Not one in a thousand. So the con- 
sequence is, that my beautiful friend of the dashing wardrobe and self- 
assertive manner is followed, and spoken to, and signed at, and persecuted, 
till ler temper gets the better of her discretion, and the trouble ends by 
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such an indignant protest on her part that it attracts the attention of the 
passers-by. 

A third young creature, obliged to walk alone, has the habit of bend- 
ing down her pretty golden head, and looking up from under her brows 
full into the face of every one she meets. It is a trick of hers, mean- 
ing nothing; but let me ask you, my dear child, what can you ex- 
pect but perpetual misunderstandings and most painful mistakes, if you 
are so unwisely seductive? How, in Love’s name, could you, quick- 
blooded Henricus, or even you, more staid and sober Georgius, receive 
full into your soul the whole liquid force ofa pair of large, soft, blue 
eyes, enframed in a network of golden glory instinct with youth and 
beauty, and, like the Levite, pass by on the other side, untouched and 
unmoved? It is against human nature; and Sam Slick knows that this 
is a plea conclusive. A very armoury of deadly weapons lies in those 
large, soft, blue eyes; quick, tender, pleading, they concentrate themselves 
with electric power on the heart of each passer-by, and when there is 
tinder to inflame will prove too surely the fire that will set it all ablaze. 
Hold up your head, Lucinda; drop the white veiling bands of flesh before 
those blue lakes of love, or if you let your soul look out of its turret- 
windows at all, bid it look out straight, and without additional fascina- 
tion ; in a word, if you must look at men in the streets, Lucinda, don’t 
bend your head, and glance up from under your brows; for this is far too 
pretty and pleading a habit for the coarse wear of every-day street-life. 
She has found it so often to her cost; but she has not conquered the 
habit yet, and I question if she ever will, until a husband gets jealous 
and makes her. 

There is still another good little girl who sins against common sense, 
and pays the penalty of her folly. This is one who has nothing to be 
objected to in the way of dress, but every thing in habit. Lounging 
round all the shop-windows ; scanning Punch or the Jllustrated as they 
stand with their faces against the glass; looking at the picture-shops by 
the half-hour together ; always one in the feminine wedge which flattens 
its base against the drapers’ windows or the milliners’ unapproachable 
displays ; counting up the cost of ticketed mosaic finery, and indulging in 
audible comments on the brooches and bracelets of the unticketed sort ; 
laughing at the acting Punch and Judy, and the fantoccini, and not dis- 
dainful of street-acrobats; nay, one even of the crowd watching a gin- 
shop row, or clustered round a fallen cab-horse or a detected thief— 
this good little girl, with her unappeasable curiosity, meets with plenty 
of adventures, in the most respectable streets even, and goes home with 
lamentable accounts of how she was spoken to by such an impudent 
fellow, who would not take no for an answer, and would stand close at 
her elbow, perhaps nudging it, as she read off the open page of that 
day’s Temple Bar. Silly little girl! She was as much to blame as the 
impudent fellow offending; but I would not like to have the task of 
making her understand this, under forfeiture of my official situation. 
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Indeed, has any one ever yet succeeded in making any one else under- 
stand that it is wrong or unwise to yield to very strong desires? I 
think not. So far as I have seen of the world, strength of desire has 
generally carried its own credentials with it; and, given the dimensions 
of an instinct, it is not difficult to calculate the amount of assertion and 
the corresponding amount of resistance to interference. Because that 
little girl is curious, she is therefore unmanageable, and cannot be brought 
to believe that her curiosity is wrong, foolish, unlady-like, and misunder- 
stood ; and that eyes were not made to look at shop-windows when their 
owners were pretty young maidens trampling down conventionality alone 
in London streets. 

But there is yet another, young and pretty too, who has to be out 
alone at all hours, and who, though quite handsome enough to attract 
most men’s admiration, escapes almost entirely because of the quiet 
self-possession and purpose-like air with which she passes on her way. 
Unobtrusive, gentle, womanly, she is just the person to slip through a 
crowd unobserved, like one of those soft gray moths in the evening, 
which come and go upon their way, unseen by men and undevoured by 
birds. It is the peacock butterfly and the tortoise-shell, the painted 
lady and the scarlet aamiral, which get caught by collectors, and go to 
feed the maws of ravenous hawks ; your neutral-tinted, modest moths flit 
by unperceived, and are saved for the forming of future generations. So 
with our women walking alone in the streets of London. If they are often 
insulted, and find that to be spoken to and followed come into the range 
of the absolute necessities of the condition, depend upon it they owe it 
to themselves, and fail in some of the first principles of womanly wisdom 
or outside decorum. If our pretty gray puss-moth will not be content to 
keep in the ranks of the puss-moths, but must needs paint her wings with 
scarlet, gold, and purple, what can collectors do but chase her with their 
green-gauze nets expanded, and the pill-box and pins in their pockets ? 

There was a writer in the Times, signed “ Common Sense,” who dis- 
burdened his soul of some very pungent and bitter, but not wholly unjust, 
remarks on this subject when the controversy was going on. He went 
much farther than I do, and held a different doctrine of first principles. 
Thus, what I believe to be unintentional misrepresentation of themselves 
by silly women, and those with bad taste and vulgar predilections, he said 
was conscious and intentional allurement, without any really evil design, 
and perhaps without the knowledge of what such allurement means, and 
where it will be sure to lead to; but nevertheless intentional and conscious ; 
like an infant’s wilful naughtiness,—wilful for all its ignorance of cause 
and effect and baby-innocence of soul. Nay, he even profanely hinted at 
certain wild “adventures” which our pretty and demure young daughters 
are not disinclined to begin, though without much comprehension of the 
probable ending ; and that the handsome man with black whiskers, whom 
they have tacitly encouraged all through the park, will wind up the affair 
by compromising them in the sight of home and the authorities, and 
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forcing them to complain to papa—and tell fibs. Papa of course believes 
in the miscreant theory, and roaring lions seeking what tender lamb- 
bones may fall in their way to devour; and he does not believe that his 
pretty and demure young daughters ever threw a backward look in re- 
turn for one of undeniable admiration, or giggled to each other when 
passed and repassed for the second or third time, or with naive simplicity 
stopped at shop-windows where he had lingered that moment before, or sat 
down on a seat in the park which would just hold three, or bridled and 
blushed, and answered “ Very!” as if they meant it, when, lounging by 
their side on that third vacant place, he had said, “ What a beautiful day !” 
by way of beginning—with the March dust flying in clouds under the 
lash of the east wind, or the thunder-clouds looming big and black in the 
south under a fit of July spleen. Papa saw nothing of this; and, with 
that singular forgetfulness of what he did when he was young, and had 
playfellows as fair and demure as these to help him, peculiar to papas 
of the right sort, could by no means be induced to believe that Julia or 
Maria, Emily, Margaret, or Ellen, would ever do the naughty things 
their aunts and aunts’ friends (never their mothers) did before them. 
We are all so marvellously obtuse as to the possibilities of our own home- 
steads, and believe so touchingly in reticence, which we never practised in 
our own young days, and virtuous abhorrence, which grew only with the 
growth of wrinkles and gray hairs, and in proportion to the slackening 
of the youthful fires within! When daughters bring home complaints of 
public annoyances very often, and Lotharios are observed taking note of 
the number of the house, and speaking to the policeman or a neighbour- 
ing pot-boy in the dark, let fathers and mothers have a little wholesome 
doubt of unprovoked miscreants as a rule, and make a point of speaking 
seriously to Julia and Maria on the very first opportunity presenting. 
This is about the pith of what “ Common Sense” said to the editor of 
the Times and the public when he discussed the probabilities of respect- 
able young English gentlewomen “ making eyes” at strange men, and 
encouraging their advances in a manner by no means unequivocal. 
Though severe, it is not quite out of all line and rule, and does, 1 dare 
say, happen at times, and by no means so rarely as is supposed ; but I 
still maintain, that a great deal of the encouragement given by young 
ladies in the street—encouragement by dress and by manner also—is 
unintentional, and purely adventitious. 

In fact, it is a question for women to settle for themselves. We are 
not living in a time of brutal license, nor in a city of disorder and dis- 
organisation ; we have no Mohawks running wild and mad about the 
streets; no young bucks, flushed with wine and insolence, with whom 
no man’s life was safe, and no woman’s virtue protected. In our busy, 
bustling, money-getting old Babylon, nothing in the world is rarer than 
a really unmanly and unprovoked insult to women—though, of course, it 
happens sometimes, like other crimes; nothing in the world easier than 
to avoid the frequent mistakes which are not meant to be insults. Shops 
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on. either side, a policeman every few yards, a woman’s own natural dignity 
and self-possession,—the best protection, after all,—nay, the first manly- 
looking workman or decent artisan met with, and the lady is safe from 
any further annoyance. The slightest hint of calling for protection would 
be generally sufficient ; for the men who follow women would almost al- 
ways desist as soon as convinced of their mistake. Why, indeed, should 
they lose their time? They don’t want simply to frighten a poor silly 
girl ; they want to amuse themselves, and “see life,” as they call it. And 
they would not make so many mistakes if women were more careful of 
themselves when alone. But while the more magnificent of the hetatre 
are the models by which the British matron and the British vestal fashion 
their own outward bearing,—while they will indulge in “loud” patterns 
and flashy colours, and that detestable allure, half-slang, half-impudence, 
which is the manner most coveted at the present day,—how can we 
wonder if such vicious patterns, filtering through the social strata, leave 
men in doubt as to who’s who in this nineteenth century? It is really 
women’s own fault, nine times out of ten, ifthey are annoyed in the streets; 
and the just, if severe, retribution on the vulgarity and slang of common 
prevalence, whereby the boundary-lines are blurred and lost, and the 
modest and the bold, the bad and the good, the vestal and the hetaire, 
mixed’ up in one painful and indistinguishable whole. If people will touch 
pitch, they must expect that some of it will stick to their fingers; and pitch 
is a thing of ugly name and unfragrant savour, the blackness whereof 
defiles down through the skin to the very bone and marrow. What with 
short petticoats of startling chromatic glories ; what with coquettish hats, 
with their bewitching feathers lying, like softer ringlets, round the head 
and down against the neck; what with that universal challenge of admi- 
ration written on the turned-back tresses and artful little croche cours 
of the imperial style of head, or the long streaming ringlets, better known 
as “ Come, follow me, lads,” which angle for hearts as fishermen angle for 
trout; what with the evident desire for attraction and display so visible 
in the manner of dress now affected ;—we cannot be surprised if the end 
is sometimes attained more roughly and thoroughly than desired, and that 
modest women who strive to look like social evils, and social evils trying 
their best to look like modest women, should sometimes be confounded 
in a way not always pleasing to the objects. IfI might give a word of 
advice, it would go against gorgeous wing-paintings in the public streets, 
in favour of the soft gray neutral tints so beautifulin the puss-moths and 
young Quakeresses, and so suggestive of the better things in women. 
Now that section of the subject is ended. The follies of chromatic 
excess, and of too bewitching arrangement of tresses and feathers, have 
been sufficiently punished. Unbind the victim: she is done with; but 
keep the fasces in the right hand still. And let us now tie up to the altar 
of the stern and unforgiving Brauronian Diana that other stronger sinner, 
that thing of unclean lips and unclean life, whose business is the pursuit of 
women, and his pleasure the “ mistaken identity” which is a wanton insult. 
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There are men who will single out some young, timid-looking girl in 
a crowd, say at the Crystal Palace, or in any large standing crush, and 
perseveringly annoy her with all sorts of concealed infamies, trusting to 
her fears not to complain to the father or brother on whose arm she is 
leaning in so-called protection. Women of this stamp are afraid of making 
a fuss, as they call it; afraid of getting the gentleman protecting into a 
fighting row; of being made the centre of all observers; and, above all, 
afraid and ashamed that any one should know the indignities to which 
they have been subject. They prefer a little quiet manceuvring of their 
own, to get their position changed, or will often leave the entertainment 
altogether rather than endanger an open tumult; and men of the lewd, 
ruffianly stamp, who like this kind of thing, calculate all these chances of 
escape from detection, and revel in the miserable pleasure which their 
abomination affords them. Some of the worst cases of personal insult 
that I have known, have been offered to young creatures leaning on the 
arm of their natural protectors, or walking in the streets accompanied by 
their mothers. These are the men who burrow like prairie-dogs among 
the shadier alleys of Kensington Gardens, where they lie in wait for 
women and children, to terrify them with their filthy insolence ; who are 
not so unsafe in broad noonday, and in the open streets, because they are 
mostly cowards, and are afraid of detection, but who make the omnibuses 
places of terror, and the quiet streets ways of torment; one of whose great 
pleasures seems to be to frighten women by some horrifying act of dis- 
gusting indecency, but who do not attempt to please them by any of the 
arts known best to gallant young Lotharios, clean-limbed and soft-eyed, 
or to Lovelaces, all smiles, perfumes, and fascination ; and these are men 
good for nothing but kicking, whenever a true man’s honest toe may get 
the chance. But they do not abound; and they are not of the kind who 
speak to pretty Jane so often at the shop-windows, or follow Lucinda’s 
golden hair and loving eyes all through Oxford Street to her highly re- 
spectable home near Russell Square. They are of a race apart, as prairie- 
dogs and coyotes, foxes, wolves, and skunks are of a race apart from the 
roaring lion or the cruel and more rapacious tiger. 

The blood of the Spartan boys used to besprinkle the altar of the 
Brauronian Diana when they were tied to its horns and flogged. In like 
(metaphorical) manner would I scourge this form of the cowreur des dames, 
—never a very respectable character,—and make him carry his crest low 
for ever after. For he is a disgrace to our police, our manhood, and our 
nation,—one of the offal of men, fit only to be cast out and trodden under 
foot. Whatever faults against good taste and common sense the poor 
little bad copies of the fashions in Le Follet may commit, they are mere 
venial nothings in comparison with his iniquity: only, my pretty copy- 
ists, don’t ery “‘ Wolf” too often, or swear that he forced the barriers, when 
you opened the latch yourselves, and poked out your dear little blunt noses 
for a bait. That is not honest, you know; and even wolves have a right 
to expect truth, E. L. L. 
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Back to Scotland. 


I HAVE been back to Scotland! The mark of admiration which distin- 
guishes this simple and apparently unimportant announcement will be fully 
appreciated by my English readers, when I explain, further, that I who have 
done this thing am by birth a Scotchman; one who in early youth for- 
sook his native land to seek, in the South, those fresh fields and pastures 
new, towards which it is popularly imagined a Scotchman’s steps ever 
tend, true as the needle to the Pole. 

A good many years elapsed between the time that I left the land of 
my birth and the eventful day on which I set out from King’s Cross station 
to revisit it; and almost daily during that period I was assured by my 
English friends and acquaintances, that however capable I might be in 
other respects, the power of returning to my native land was one of those 
things in which I was utterly deficient. It was a thing I never could do; 
a thing I would not do if I could. It was a deed my Scotch soul ab- 
horred, ani could never be guilty of. I had heard this so often, that I at 
last began to believe it; and when I did at length put myself, my small 
carpet-bag, and my fortunes, into a second-class carriage labelled “‘ Edin- 
burgh, Perth, and Aberdeen,” I felt run through my blood a strange, 
indefinite sensation, which I could only regard as premonitory of disaster. 
Would that train, with a Scotchman in it,—deliberately, and in defiance 
of the Fates, going back to Scotland,—ever reach its destination in safety ? 
I might have thought there was some chance of it while I was the sole 
occupant of the Scotch carriage ; but presently, when three other Scotch- 
men got in,—all, if possible, more Scotch than myself,—the magnitude of 
the offence became such that I could no longer hope to escape the eye of 
Destiny. One little Scotchman, disguised in Saxon habiliments, might 
have passed unnoticed; but in company with three others, ostentatiously 
and defiantly arrayed in plaids and Glengarry caps, I could only regard 
myself as a doomed man. 

I was making arrangements in the corner to take refuge from my 
forebodings in sleep, when one of my Glengarried friends opened upon me 
in the terrible accents of Cupar-Angus : 

“ Tak’ my advice, sirr, and dinna gang to sleep yet. Sit up till the 
hoor o’ twal’, and tire yersel’ oot; and then ye’ll sleep a’ the rest o’ the 
journey.” 

Sapient, methodical, and forethoughtful countryman! His was good 
advice, and I followed it. I sat up as directed, and partook of refresh- 
ment, and broke the laws of the Company (with a cheroot), until the 
“hoor o’ twal’;” and then, simultaneously with the three Glengarries, I 
settled myselfin acorner for slumber. But to recline in a corner, wrapped 
in a shawl, with closed eyes, is not to sleep. The three Glengarries 
seemed to drop off immediately ; but I remained, through many hours, 
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painfully awake to all the symptoms of danger which trouble the mind 
of the nervous traveller. The whistle shrieked, the carriage swayed and 
bumped, red lights glared upon us with an evil eye, and every now and 
then, at sharp curves, the whole train seemed about to tilt over on its side. 
How I envied the three Glengarries, who were fast asleep and uncon- 
scious of allthis! But I felt assured that they would be rudely awakened 
presently. We could not expect to go on much longer escaping the 
dangers that beset us. We had still three hundred miles to go, and 
there were yet many curves and crossings to swing and jolt over, and 
many tunnels to rattle through in the dark. And so I remained awake 
for long anxious hours, momentarily expecting the catastrophe which 
should verify the prophetic warnings which I had dared to set at defi- 
ance in undertaking that journey. But it did not come, and I took cour- 
age, and lighted another Manilla; and by and by, as the three Glen- 
garries loomed dimly in the smoke, I fell asleep, and dreamt that I was 
at the battle of Preston Pans, chasing Johnny Cope (on an engine) through 
the morning mist to Dunbar. 

The skirl of Johnny’s retreating pipes awakening into the reality of 
the railway-whistle aroused me, somewhere in the English northland, to 
a fearful consciousness. On every side the country through which we 
were rushing was on fire. Close by the rails, away down the valleys, 
and up the hill-sides to the dim horizon, thousands upon thousands of 
craters belched forth streams of furious red flame, as if the whole district 
had burst into volcanic irruption. The train rushed and screamed, like a 
living thing in agony, faster and faster, as if the flames were torturing it, 
and it were hurrying madly forward to escape with life. Had Charon 
in the night scuttled his boat, thrown a railway viaduct over the Acheru- 
sian Lake, and shunted us into the infernal regions? And was this on 
account of no less than four Scotchmen being in the train, all bent upon 
violating the dictates of nature and the decrees of fate? Yes; clearly 
these were purgatorial fires, by passing through which it was alone pos- 
sible that the three Glengarries and myself could ever reach Scottish 
ground. The three Glengarries were asleep and snoring. I rudely woke 
one of them, and pointed with an inquiring finger to the world on fire. 
He opened his eyes slowly, looked sleepily out of the window for an in- 
stant, muttered, “‘ Cultivation of land,” and dropped into slumber again. 
What was the world on fire to him! On for miles through the furious 
red flames, the shriek of the engine becoming more and more agonising, 
until at length we plunge headlong into darkness, where the despairing 
cry is suddenly hushed, as if quenched in some element where sound can- 
not live; out again into the lurid reflection of the land of fires, which is 
now left behind. By and by, at the gray dawn, rattling through deep and 
narrow channels in the Northumbrian red sandstone, towering on each side 
like walls of rusty iron. The engine screams again painfully and urgently, 
and hurries along at a mad pace, as if anxious to escape from that narrow 
pass, and get out into the free open country. Among’ the fires, and in the 
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dark tunnels, and between the terrible iron walls, it screams and hurries 
ever; but out in the clear country it grows calm, and takes breath. Is 
the monster as uneasy in those places as I am, that he screams and hur- 
ries in such frantic haste? And now the iron-bound coast, and the black 
rocks shuddering in the cold dawn, and the sullen, angry sea dashing 
up against the cliffs untiringly, and biding its time through thousands of 
years, until those headlands and promontories shall topple down at the 
last stroke and fall to its dominion. Ever and anon we seem to be rush- 
ing headlong over the cliff; but just when we are on the brink the train 
turns, like a snake, and we are gliding through the rocks again. The 
broad estuary of a river and ships beam in sight. An awakened Glen- 
garry says, “The Tweed.” Yes; and yonder is Berwick; and now, at 
the next turn of the snake who is bearing us onward on his back, I can 
see the bridge which spans the river. 

In another minute we shall be in Scotland. Once more I see Scottish 
land and Scottish houses, and Scottish smoke issuing from Scottish 
“lums.” I was about to give utterance to a “ Ha! ha!” of triumph, 
when I checked myself. We were not over the bridge yet. We might 
never get over it. It was a slender-looking structure, and there were 
four Scotchmen in the train “ going back.” I looked out of the window, 
and saw that we were in the last carriage, and I thought of Tam 0” 
Shanter and the witches. I hear the engine rumbling on the bridge ; but 
the key-stone is not yet reached, and Cutty Sark is close behind us. Shall 
that Scotch carriage, labelled “‘ Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee,” share 
the fate of the gray mare’s tail? A moment of awful suspense, while I 
clutch the seats and hold my breath, and then the “Ha! ha!” that 
froze in my throat bursts forth in the free Scottish air. We have got 
over the bridge in safety, and I am back in Scotland ! 

“ Scotland, bonny Scotland; land of the mountain and—” 
but there, I will not repeat the rhapsody in which I indulged while a 
Scotch engine was being put to at Berwick. Let me only remark,— 
what I have no hope that my English friends and acquaintances will 
credit for a moment,—that the sensation of being once more on Scottish 
ground was one of delirious joy. 

In Edinburgh! and for the first time in my life. Perhaps it will 
be regarded as only characteristic of my nationality that I should have 
visited many other capitals, and left the capital of my native land to the 
last. No matter. How shall I describe my emotions on taking my 
stand upon the top of Arthur’s Seat, and gazing down upon that mag- 
nificent city? I will not attempt it; for I had only time to be dazzled, 
dumbfoundered, and rendered speechless by the strange grandeur of the 
scene. I had just one day to spare, and in engaging acity-guide to show 
me the lions I said, 

“ You must show me every thing in three hours.” 

He looked at me with surprise and indignation. 

“Show you a’ Edinburgh in three hoors! It canna be dune.” 
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“Tt must,” I said; “show me your most famous lions—your Castle, 
Sir Walter Scott's monument, the Calton Hill, the Cannongate, Holy- 
rood.” 

It was only by the exercise of the greatest resolution and determina- 
tion that I was enabled to effect my purpose. My guide was evidently 
a man of ecclesiastical predilections; he was constantly for showing 
me kirks. 

“T don’t want to see kirks,” I said ; “ I want to see castles and palaces, 
and the spots famous in history. Take me to the Castle first.” 

“Verra weel, sir; jest come awa’. But before we gang up to the 
Castle, ye’ll come doon by here and see the Assembly House. Ye see 
there’s the Established Assembly House, and there’s the Free Assembly 
House, side by side like twa brithers, tho’ they’re nae very britherly.” 

“ Very well; now for the Castle.” 

“ Jest ae minute, sir; ye see that kirk—” 

“ T tell you again, I don’t want to see kirks.” 

“ But that’s Dr. Guthrie’s kirk, sir.” 

I won’t repeat the words that I applied to the worthy Doctor and his 
kirk. I abruptly made for the Castle, leaving my guide fondly contem- 
plating two kirks side by side—one an Established and the other a Free— 
which he evidently regarded as the first objects of interest in Edinburgh. 
I am unequal to the task of describing the wondrous view from the 
Castle. I can grapple better with Mons Meg, which seems to have been 
constructed on the hoop-and-stave principle of the cask; and with the 
crown jewels, which appeared to me to be wonderfully similar in all re- 
spects to a set of regalia that I had seen the day before in a theatrical 
wardrobe-shop in Bow-Street. I think, if I had been offered my choice 
of the two, I would rather have given two pounds ten for the Bow-Street 
set than for that I saw in the illuminated cage in Edinburgh Castle. 
The Bow-Street jewels are bigger, and more decided in their colour. The 
rubies are what I would call more “full-bodied.” I have the authority 
of acommercial visitor from Leeds for saying that there is no mistake 
about the crimson velvet. It is of recent manufacture, and must have 
cost at least fifteen shillings a yard. I pass through a chamber which 
was once the private apartment of Queen Mary, and into a little room 
where was born that most sagacious and valiant monarch who could 
never smoke a pipe nor bear the gleam of a sword. Much as I glory in 
the triumph which my countrymen achieved when they sent that Prince 
to rule over England, I could not fall down on my knees and adore the 
hallowed spot. Besides, I was in a hurry, and I could not afford the 
time to give way to my feelings. 

“Noo,” said my guide, who had followed me up by this time, “ ye’ll 
jest come and see the chapel.” 

“T tell you, I don’t want to see any kirks.” 

“ But it’s nae a kirk.” 

“T don’t care ; let’s to Holyrood.” 
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And we took Sir Walter Scott’s monument and the Cannongate on 
the way. What need of a monument to Sir Walter Scott, while there is 
the Cannongate, while there is a stone of Edinburgh standing? I could 
not make up my mind about the merits or the alleged demerits of the 
monument, and I asked the opinion of my guide. 

“The finest piece of architecture, sir, in the whole worruld.” 

“You think so?” 

“ Nae doot of it.” 

“Very well; the Cannongate.” 

And I go down those fine streets, wondering at the St. Giles’s as- 
pect imparted to them by the dripping under-garments that are hung out 
of every window to dry. 

My guide arrests me in my impetuous course. 

“ What, another kirk, my friend ?” 

“Na; nae a kirk this time. The hoose o’ John Knox.” 

“‘ Well, if it’s not a kirk, it’s a manse, and that’s next door to it.” 

If John Knox built his own house, he certainly had an eye to preach- 
ing to the sinners in the Cannongate. The outside of it is just a pulpit, 
with reading-desk, stair, sounding-board, and all complete. I could pic- 
ture the frantic old man, in his square bonnet, dealing thundering’ slaps 
on his big Bible as he called the Cannongate sinners to repentance, or 
consigned them to flames—but only fora moment. There was no room 
for that image in my brain when I stood in the chamber where Queen 
Mary was wont to sit and listen to the seductive strains of Rizzio’s lute. 
That was a proceeding which John Knox could not, and did not, approve 
of, by any means. I am not going to indulge in scandal about Mary 
Queen of Scots; but after having seen her apartments in Holyrood Palace, 
I have conceived a certain theory. Here you will observe we enter her 
bedroom. ‘There is her four-poster,—the original hangings and counter- 
pane, and a scrap of her blanket about the size of your hand. These are 
interesting memorials; but what strikes me most is the fact that the little 
ante-chamber where she sat at supper with Rizzio on that fatal night when 
Darnley and Douglas and Ruthven surprised them with vengeful swords 
in their hands, is beyond the bedchamber, and is only reached through 
it, or by the private stair at the back. Had Darnley sought redress in 
the Divorce Court, a ground-plan of those apartments, drawn up under 
the eye ofan experienced detective, would have told with damaging effect 
against the respondent and co-respondent. But Darnley and his friends 
made shorter work of it. They stalked through that dainty bedchamber, 
burst open the door of the snug’ little supper-room beyond, and fell upon 
the unhappy Italian, probably while he sat, guitar in hand, by his mis- 
tress’s side. The Queen may have seen him receive his first wounds ; but 
he escaped with life up the private stair. I can see Darnley, Douglas, 
and Ruthven following him in vengeful haste, jobbing the poor wretch 
with their swords as they run. Up this stair, across a corridor, and down 
another, they stabbed him madly and savagely in the dark, until the un- 
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happy Italian fell headlong to the bottom. His body lay on the spot 
where it fell all the night through, the blood flowing from all his many 
wounds, and running in dark channels to the Queen’s bedchamber-door. 
I can well believe that the broad black stain which they show is really 
and truly the mark of Rizzio’s blood. The body lay there all night bleed- 
ing, until some one came in in the morning and kicked it with his foot 
as he entered. 

“T have seen all that I wished to see; so there is your money, my 
guide, philosopher, and friend,—and good day.” 

He would not leave me; he had another kirk to show, I could have 
been sworn. No; he was going my way, and he had yet something to 
point out to me;—not a kirk. Well, what was it? Wait abit. Now! 
What is it? 

“You see that shoppy ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Dr. Guthrie prosecuted the man that keeps that shoppy for selling 
sweeties on a Sunday.” 

These were my guide’s last words, and they sent me to my dinner 
with sad reflections. But I recover after the hotch-potch and a genial 
tumbler, and sally forth to see Edinburgh by gaslight. The viri pii, 
graves, et docti of the University, whom I know, are away for their 
holidays; the editors to whom I am accredited have not yet come in 
(from their country seats!) to their offices; and I am thrown upon my 
own resources. At ten minutes to 11 p.m. I find myself with a Thespian, 
—one of the buskin,—partaking of toddy at a hostelry in Leith Walk. 
Eleven strikes, and in walks Forbes Mackenzie, M.P. 

“Ye maun gang oot, gentlemen.” 

“What for?” 

“It is eleeven o’clock, the hoor of closing by law.” 

And “oot” we were obliged to go. In the ear of the Thespian, and 
in that of a policeman, who seemed thoroughly to sympathise with me, I 
said, “Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, can you tamely stand this sort of 
thing ?” 

“No, not tamely,’’ I was informed; “‘we have our clubs,—clubs in 
every street, where we drink to a’ hoors in defiance of the law.” 

“Take me to a club.” 

I go, and I find the members taking their revenge upon Forbes 
Mackenzie. They are drinking, not pleasantly and socially, but as if to 
spite Forbes Mackenzie; and they get very drunk and noisy, and the 
police come in and take half a dozen of them to the station; and after 
this I go home to my hotel, lost in admiration for the wisdom of the law 
which so effectually provides for the sobriety of my countrymen! 

I bid good-by to Edinburgh early next morning, and hurry towards 
Perth and Aberdeen by the “Great North of Scotland,” the most 
pleasant and the best-appointed line of railway I ever travelled by. The 
carriages are roomy, well-built, and clean; those of the second-class have 
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stuffed seats and padded backs, and even the third-class are provided with 
something in the shape of cushions, to mitigate the hardness of the elm 
seats. Scottish railway directors and managers are careful and steady- 
going; and they are not afraid of incurring satirical remark by building 
‘their railway-carriages of coffin-wood. But the journey from Edinburgh 
to Perth is enjoyable on other accounts. The scenery is grand and diver- 
/ sified. No dull flat levels here; but hill and dale, mountain and stream, 
heath-land and forest. And almost every station you come to has an 
historical name,—Linlithgow, Falkirk, Bannockburn, Stirling,—names 
that, even from the mouth of a railway-porter, raise a thrill of pride in 
the breast of a Scotchman. But while the names of these stations recall 
the memory of heroes and battles, the sight of their pretty gardens 
blooming with all kinds of autumn flowers affords another and a softer 
pleasure. Every station is clustered about with flowers, and each suc- 
ceeding one seems to be more trim and more resplendent than the last. 
You see no gardens like those at the railway-stations in England. I 
ascribe it to the national predilection and aptitude of the Scotch for 
gardening. But I learn that there is a special incentive in the case. 
The directors of the line furnish the seeds and plants at their own cost, 
and every year prizes are given for the best-kept gardens. English di- 
rectors might take a leaf out of the Scotch book. Those gorgeous flower- 
beds are far more pleasing to the eye, and far less expensive to the share- 
holders, than the huge useless hotels and refreshment-saloons with which 
directors adorn the stations of English lines. But the Great North of 
Scotland has refreshment-saloons, and very comfortable ones too, with an 
abundance of things to eat on the counters, including hot mutton-pies, and 
an infinite variety of things to drink, not forgetting whisky-toddy, served 
with tumbler, wine-glass, and silver ladle. And what do you think they 
sell besides at Scotch stations? Why, cigars, with fuzees, and the latest- 
patented article in Vesuvians, to light them withal. You may judge from 
this that the authorities of the railway are not very particular about 
smoking in their carriages. I had the pleasure of travelling for some 
distance with a director, who not only did not frown at the suggestion of 
a cigar, but actually gave me a very fine one, and bade me blaze away. 
From what I saw of the Scotch news-boys between Edinburgh and 
Perth, I am disposed to think that if they leave off selling the Scots- 
man, Punch, and Temple Bar in time, and take to law, politics, and 
wholesale trade, they will all become lord high chancellors, prime 
ministers, and lord mayors. In any case those boys will get on; I 
feel assured of that. One of them came into my carriage at Dum- 
blane while I was reading the Times. I had a copy of Punch also by 
me. My youthful friend nearly turned himself upside down to see what 
paper I was perusing; and when he ascertained that it was the Times, 
he related to me, with a naiveté of tone and a power of Lothian dialect 
which I have never heard equalled, the following suggestive little story : 
“Thir wis a gentleman in the train yistirday that sold me the Zimes 
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and Punch for tippence-hepney, and I sold them again to anither gentle- 
man at the next station for the full price.” 

I think if I had been a king or a lord-lieutenant of Ireland I should 
have knighted that able Scotch diplomatist on the spot. But as I was 
neither, I could only grant him the obvious wish of his heart. I sold 
him my Zimes and Punch for what he evidently thought they were 
worth at second-hand, viz. “tippence-hepney.” The ungrateful young 
dog had no sooner secured his prize than he left me, and betook himself 
to another carriage. Not finding a customer—as I presumed—he came 
back at the next station, and, treating me as if he had never seen me 
before in his life, actually asked me to buy my Times and Punch back 
again at the full price! As I declined the bargain, he was not disposed 
to honour me longer with his company; but as a last effort to do busi- 
ness, he said, as he was about to jump off the step, “I'll gie’ ye a penny 
for your ‘ Railway Guide.’” Do you mean to tell me that that boy will 
not be somebody some day ? 

Apropos of jokes, Scotch heads, and surgical operations, I saw more 
copies of Punch bought between Edinburgh and Perth in three hours 
than I ever saw on a whole day’s journey in England. I can only infer, 
that if Punch’s jokes get into the Scotch heads thereabouts, there must 
be an alarming amount of surgery going on down the Great North of 
Scotland. 

When I was last in Aberdeen, the railway had not penetrated so far; 
and it was now a new and pleasant sensation to be whirled over the Dee 
ina train. I had often—in my exile in the South !—tried to picture the 
terminus, and fix its locality ; but it had never occurred to me to imagine 
it at the end of the little street where I lived when I wore the red toga 
with the velvet collar, and studied at Marischal’s. Of course my first 
duty was to revisit my Alma Mater. Alas! I found her solitary and 
desolate; no longer nursing red-gowned “ bejants,” and tenderly training 
them in the Humanities, but turned unloving foster-mother to medicos. 
I had heard and read of this cruel thing that had been done; but I had 
never fully felt its cruelty, its impolicy, and its injustice, until I stood in 
that deserted quadrangle and thought of the thousands of yet unborn 
Scottish youths whose opportunities it would narrow, and whose honour- 
able ambition it would repress. The evil is as palpable to me as if I were 
gazing upon the ruins of the college building. The case may be plainly 
and briefly stated. Aberdeen had two universities, with two sets of pro- 
fessors; now it has one university, with one set of professors for double 
the number of students! I ask an old student why this thing has been 
done? What was the object in view? What good was contemplated ? 
He shakes his head. He cannot say. Noone can say. I now begin to 
see with mine own eyes—more and more at every step—what I have long 
conceived to be the truth (from reading Scotch newspapers, and watching 
debates on Scotch affairs in Parliament), that my countrymen are rapidly 
losing control over their own national concerns, and from apathy, and a 
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want of proper public spirit, are year by year falling a prey to any fanatic 
or mad doctrinaire who may choose to indulge his whims at their ex- 
pense. Here in Aberdeen I find two examples of this staring me in the 
face. One set of persons, in a purely iconoclastic spirit, have destroyed a 
university ; another—a single individual, rejoicing in the name of Forbes 
Mackenzie—has imposed upon the people an odious law, which none but 
slaves, or the inmates of an asylum for dipsomaniacs, could be forced to 
submit to. I consider this wretched Forbes Mackenzie Act to be a re- 
proach and a shame to my countrymen. It casts upon them the impu- 
tation of being a nation of drunkards and night-brawlers, and proclaims 
them before the world unfit to be trusted with the rights and liberties of 
free men. Such a law could never be imposed upon Englishmen; but 
poor Scotland seems to be at the mercy of any half-dozen of her Parlia- 
mentary representatives who may league themselves together to degrade 
her and make her ridiculous. Let me beseech the English members to 
keep watch over these mischievous fanatics, and protect my countrymen 
from their fantastic tricks. 

In its outward aspect I see no change in Aberdeen. Dr. Johnson 
admired its granite streets nearly a hundred years ago, and I think it 
probable that those granite houses will be as white, as new-looking, and 
as intact five centuries hence as they are to-day. Lord Macaulay’s New 
Zealander, I believe, is to find London Bridge in ruins. Should he ven- 
ture as far north as Aberdeen, I have no doubt he will find Union Street 
in a perfect state of preservation. Some of the moral and social aspects 
of Aberdeen strike me as being recent developments. In the day I no- 
tice a great many temperance hotels; and I argue from this that the 
people have become distinguished for their sobriety. I am further con- 
firmed in this impression by a shore-porter, who, on my inviting him to 
partake of a glass of whisky, replied, 

“ Na, I dinna tak’ none.” 

I begin to suspect that a town where you cannot get even a glass of 
beer with your dinner at an hotel, and where the very porters decline 
whisky, must be avery exemplary place, and consequently not a very de- 
sirable spot fora gentleman of liberal tastes to take up his abode in for any 
length of time. When the gas is turned on, however, I discover that I 
have been labouring under a slight mistake. I find that there is such a 
thing as adjourning from the temperance hotel, under cover of night, to 
other hotels, which may be called intemperance hotels, where exemplary 
citizens gulp down “tumblers” in sly corners, and make the most of their 
time and their opportunities. I ask about Forbes (which please pronounce 
in two syllables) Mackenzie; and a genial friend replies, with a crack of 
his thumb, as he ladles out another glassful, 

“ Dinna care that for him, sir!” 

And so I found. The Forbes Mackenzie Act is almost a dead letter 
in Aberdeen, and its only influence, so far as I could see, is to promote 
the hypocrisy of temperance hotels, and foster habits of sly drinking for 
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drinking’s sake. I know Aberdeen, by repute, to be a great seat of reli- 
gion, and the head-quarters, in Scotland, of the Revival; and I see traces 
of this in churches and chapels, and in the announcements of week-day 
sermons and prayer-meetings, and Christian tea-gatherings. But I also 
see a vast deal of hard drinking, and the disastrous results of hard drink- 
ing; and under the lamps of Union Street the social evil has all the 
flaunting impudence of the Haymarket, with the brutal degradation of 
Ratcliff Highway superadded. 

Further north (by an innocent, steady- going railway, where the 
engine-driver will stop between stations to set a friend down convenient 
to his house), and I am in a region where even the trees and the stone- 
dykes and the stiles are familiar to me. The warm-hearted hospitality 
extended to me is quite overpowering in this land flowing with—well, 
with whisky-toddy, with hare-soup, with cock-a-leekie, with flour scones, 
with marmalade, with haggis, with—whisky-toddy! I mentioned the 
last item before; but it deserves repetition, for it came in often. 

Toddy is an institution hereabouts. It is a fixed item in the pro- 
gramme of a day’s life, and may be marked with a “ ditto, ditto.” Toddy 
is a regular thing after dinner, and occasionally I find it considered a re- 
gular thing after tea, and, here and there, not such a bad thing to take 
about an hour after breakfast. And the drinking of toddy, at all times, 
partakes of the ceremonious nature of a sacrifice to the gods. It is not 
the random affair of a glass of mixture irregularly and inconsiderately 
swallowed at a counter, or in a smoking sanctum, as in England; but the 
table is regularly spread for it, the tumblers are of a special shape, a wine- 
glass and a silver ladle are indispensable, and the bright brass kettle on 
the centre of the table is sacred to Toddy, and to Toddy alone. The gude- 
man of the house has but one injunction to lay upon a new cook : 

“ Lassie, a’ that I expect o’ ye is, aye to hae biling water ready ; at a’ 
’oors, mind ; if it wis the deed o’ the nicht.” 

There is a good deal of Revival about in this nejghbourhood, as well 
as Toddy, and I begin to suspect that there is some mysterious connexion 
between them. I <hink, if I had space for a disquisition, I could prove 
that a connexion really does exist ; and that the Revival, which is chiefly 
upheld by the womenfolks, is just a violent revolt against Toddy, which 
is chiefly upheld by the men. 

At any rate, I find that many changes that have taken place since 
I left Scotland are ascribed to the influence of either the one or the 
other. I must, therefore, regard them as the two great moral powers 
which sway the destinies of my countrymen, at least in these parts. I 
inquire after old friends and people whom I knew years ago, and ten 
times a day I receive one or the other of these replies: “Oh, he is gane 
a’ to the nonsense through drink ;” or, “ He (more often she) has taken 
up with the Revivals, and is gane clean daft.” Anxious to be informed 
of these matters by personal observation, I submitted myself with entire 
impartiality to both influences. In the course of a fortnight I drank 
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more whisky-toddy and went to church oftener than I could have con- 
ceived my constitution, whether physical or spiritual, capable of with- 
standing. My impartiality as regards: toddy was not more strict and 
complete than as regards my church-going. I partook of Keith, Ben 
Nevis, Fairntosh, and Islay ; and I listened to sermons in all the kirks : 
the Established, the Free, the Dissenting, and the Revival. If I might 
compare doctrine with whisky, I would place the Revival sermon in the 
position of the liquor when it comes from the still—hot and fiery, and 
take the Established Kirk as representing the mellow and matured article 
after passing through the other two stages. But, sooth to say, the Re- 
vivalism I met with was scarcely respectable. ‘lhe ministers were coarse, 
uneducated men, without manners and without feeling; mere ragga- 
muffin ranters of the most vulgar stamp. They were too low and con- 
temptible to catch any but the most ignorant. But I should have thought 
the Free Kirk went far enough in the fire-and-brimstone direction to please 
the hottest taste. From a Free-Kirk pulpit I heard the volunteers de- 
nounced as the “curse of the town,” and the congregation warned that 
if any of them went to a ball that was about to be given by the gentry 
of the neighbourhood in honour of the wife of a resident nobleman, they 
would do so at the peril of excommunication! Free-Kirk ministers are 
little popes in their way; but it is only just to say that many of them 
are but mere puppets in the hands of their congregations and of their 
ignorant and fanatical elders. A Free-Kirk minister, who was in the 
habit of solacing his fretted soul, in his leisure moments, by playing the 
violin, was lately waited upon by some members of his congregation, 
who told him that it was very sinful to play the fiddle, and that he must 
give up the practice, if he wished to continue their minister. I heard of 
another who was fond of singing “‘ Annie Laurie” at evening parties. 
An elder of his kirk heard of this, and waited upon him to remonstrate : 

“T hear, sir, that ye are in the habit of singing a song called ‘ Annie 
Laurie,’ and I am really astonished at ye, sir. Do you know what ye 
say in that song? Ye say, ‘for bonnie Annie Laurie I would lay me 
down and dee!’ Noo that’s nae the truth, sir; ye surely wudna’ lay 
yersel’ down and dee for bonnie Annie Laurie ?” 

Another reverend gentleman of the Free Church was taken to task 
for wearing his hair long, and was obliged to have it cropped to save his 
situation! 

In the course of a fortnight I travel through several counties, visit 
many districts, and mix with all classes of the community, and I find 
my countrymen still the same hospitable, warm-hearted people that they 
ever were; but I also see that there is a heavy drag upon the wheels of 
public enterprise; that in the majority of towns to which the railway has 
recently penetrated, there are no signs of improvement of any kind,— 
no new buildings, no new works, no symptoms of increased prosperity 
nor of quickened life. It would be hypocrisy to say that the cause of 
this is difficult to discover. It lies on the surface, and must be palpable 
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to the most ordinary observer. The energies of Scotland are paralysed 
by the distractions of opposing religious sects; by the gloomy and irra- 
tional teaching of a fanatical clergy; by the dissensions which rival 
religious systems have created in almost every parish, town, and village, 
and which sometimes even divide families, and send the husband to one 
church, and the wife to another, while the children perhaps dissent from 
both, and go toathird. I would not attempt to conceal or gloze over 
the influence of that great national institution—Toddy—in the same bale- 
ful direction. But the peculiar character of the religious teaching of the 
country is in a great degree responsible even for this. All kinds of 
rational amusement are under the ban of the clergy. It is sinful to read 
novels, sinful to go to the theatre, sinful to play the fiddle, sinful to 
dance, sinful to sing an innocent song, sinful even to bear arms in de- 
fence of Queen and country. What wonder that a community, hedged 
about with such restrictions, should seek to drown the misery of their 
vacant life in the toddy-tumbler ! 











oes Drowned ! drowned !” 


Into the silvery wave she stept ; 
The listening breezes sighed and wept ; 
And e’en the current as it swept 

Made moan. 


The lilies shut their petals white, 

And sank beneath the wave that night ; 

She stood there in the pale moonlight 
Alone. 


Her raven tresses float behind,— 

Float calmly on the weeping wind ; 

For ever from its seat the mind 
Hath flown. 


She seeks beneath yon silvery wave 
To find a lone one’s peaceful grave, 
And he now is no more to save 

His own. 


She steppeth on into the stream, 

And, circling round, the pale moonbeam, 

Of rare and glistening light, did seem 
Her throne. 


She bendeth in the current strong, 

Upon its breast is borne along; 

To her will soon be pain and wrong 
Unknown. 


Her white robes flutter in the air ; 

Her spirit is no longer there; 

And o’er her grave the lilies fair 
Have blown. 


All night, above the lonely tomb, 
The waters through that evening gloom 
Make murmur at her silent doom, 

And moan. 








